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DEATH OF THE CARIBOU. 


The vast peninsula which commonly bears 
the name of Labrador—a term more correctly 
applied to the northeastern portion—occupies 
an area between the Atlantic and Hudson’s 
Bay, lying within the 49th and 63d parallels, 
and between the 55th and 79th meridians. 
The Gulf of St. Lawrence, the North Atlantic, 
Hudson’s Straits and Hudson’s Bay are its 
boundaries on three sides; Rupert’s River, 
the Mistassini, and the Bersamits River may 
be considered as forming the approximate 
limits to the southwest. From the mouth of 
Rupert’s Riveron Hudson’s Bay, to the mouth 
of the Bersamits on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
the distance is about four hundred and 
seventy ~ and from Cape Wolstenholme 
—the most rm point of the country, to 
the Straits of Belle Isle, it is one thousand 
one hundred miles. Travelling northward, 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post at 
Bersamits, in a direct line to Ungava Bay, the 
distance would be about six hundred and 


fifty miles; while to Cape Wolstenholme, to 
the west, it is not less than one thousand. 
The area of the Labrador Peninsula is approx- 
imately four hundred and twenty thousand 
square miles, or equal to the British Isles, 
France, and Prussia combined, and the greater 
portion of it lies between the same parallels 
of latitude as Great Britain. : 
The whole of this immense country is unin- 
habited by civilized man, with the exception 
of a few settlements on the St. Lawrence and 


North Atlantic coasts, and some widely- — 


separated posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
It is thinly peopled by nomadic bands of 
Nasquapee, Montagnais, Mistassini and 


‘Swampy Creek Indians, and by wandering 


Esquimaux on the northern coasts. Taken 


‘as a whole, it is a region unfit for the perma- 


nent abode of civilized man; and although 
once rich in fur-bearing animals, and in 
caribou or reindeer, it is now in many parts 
almost a desert. It derives great importance, 
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however, from the remarkable richness of the 
fisheries on its coasts. The condition, 
character, customs and traditions of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of so large a portion of 
the earth’s surface, many of whom have never 
visited the coast, are full of interest; and the 
geography and geology of so vast an extent of 
country form proper subjects of inquiry at the 
present day. 

In the absence of any definite boundaries, 
the entire peninsula is divided into three 
parts, supposed to be separate water-sheds, to 
which special names have been given. The 
area draining into the River and Gulf of St. 
Lawrence belongs to Canada, whose eastern 
boundary is at Blanc Sablon, near the mouth 
of the Northwest River. The country sup- 
posed to be drained by rivers whieh figw into 
the Atlantic is called Labrador, and is under 
the jurisdiction of Newfoundland. The re- 
maining part of the peninsula, which is 
drained by rivers flowing into Hudson’s Bay, 
has received the designation of the East Main. 
The names and position of the mouths only 
of the many rivers which flow into the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, from the Bay of Seven Islands 
to the Straits of Belle Isle, are correctly given 
in published maps of the country. Nearly the 
whole of our present knowledge of the east 
side of the Labrador Peninsula is derived 
from Captain Bayfield’s surveys, which are 
limited to the coast. No known map exhibits 
a correct geographical picture of the interior 
of the country. 

The. mouth of the Moisie or Mis-te-shipu 
River—the “Great River ” of the Montagnais 
Indians—enters the Gulf of St. Lawrence in 
longitude 66° 10’, about eighteen miles east of 
the Bay of Seven Islands, and has its source 
in some of the lakes and swamps of the high 
table-land of Eastern Canada. For centuries 
it has been one of the leading lines of com- 
munication from the interior to the coast, 
travelled by the Montagnais during the time 
when they were a numerous and powerful 
people, capable of assembling upwards of “a 
thousand warriors” to repel the invasion of 
the Esquimaux, who were accustomed to 
hunt for a few weeks during the summer 
months, a short distance up the rivers east of 
the Moisie, as they do now on the Copper- 
mine, Anderson’s and Mackenzie’s Rivers, in 
the country of the Hare Indians and the 
Loucheux. The old and well-worn portage- 
paths, around falls and rapids and over pre- 
cipitous mountains on the Upper Moisie, 
testify to the antiquity of the route, inde- 


" pendently of the traditions of the Indians who 


now hunt on this river and on the table-land 
to which it is the highway. 

A summer trip up the Moisie is not an 
every season’s event. To extend that trip up 
the Coldwater to Lake Nipisis and beyond is 
vastly more rare; and the regions above the 
second rapids or “Grand Portage” of the 
Moisie may be written asa terra incognita, 
whose wilds are never penetrated save by the 
hardy savages who claim the country as their 
own—slender remnant of once powerful 
tribes—and the patient priest whose yearly 
visitation, “to confirm, marry and confess” 
the Roman Catholic barbarians, is the notable 
event of the Labrador year. Few maps of the 
interior country were in existence prior to 
1863, and they were but mere missionary 
charts, half guesses, half truth, and so very | 
indefinite as to afford no correct geographical 
data of that section of “Her Majesty’s 
Possessions.” 

To dissipate something of this mystery, to 
correctly. determine the character of the 
cotintry, the number and course of its streams, 
the condition of its scant population, an ex- 
pedition was organized in Toronto, in the 
year 1863, headed by Professor Hind, of that 
city. 

Starting from the favorite fishing-station at 
the mouth of the Moisie—one of the several 
streams, which, coming down from the north, 
empty in the St. Lawrence River and Gulf— 
the voyagers, in three canoes, commenced 
the ascent of that river, under a hot June 
sun. On the borders of a spruce forest, which 
came down almost to the water’s edge, the 
birch was just putting forth its delicate green 
leaves, but the larch scarcely showed any in- 
dications of returning vigor. In damp and 
shady nooks, the ferns were still cautiously 
unfolding their earliest fronds, and on the 
willows, half bathed in the flood, hung the 
catkins of spring in the Moisie Bay. 

The first camp was made but a few miles 
inland. “Young seals,” says the explorer, 
“were heard calling during the night, and 
their dams were, feasting on salmon struggling 
in the nets stretched balf across the- river 
close to our camp. The distant roar of the 
sea reached us at intervals, “eens of moist 
wind came up the river; but the night was 
comparatively warm, and the early morning 
right. After breakfast we started for the 
Rapids, and in our progress up the river found 
the vegetation much further advanced, away 
from the influence of the sea-breezes. The 
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balsam-poplar and birch were nearly in full 
leaf, and grew in graceful clusters on the pre- 
cipitous, sandy banks, which were at least 
seventy feet high, and increasing as we 
ascended the stream. On approaching the 
Rapids, fourteen miles from the mouth, the 
spruce and birch became handsome trees, 
frequently eighteen inches in diameter. 

These Rapids are quite imposing. When the 
channel is “full,” a river, one hundred and 
thirty to one hundred and eighty yards broad, 
leaps through a chasm of zigzag form in six 
successive steps. The fall 
does not exceed sixty feet 
in a distance of three and 
a half miles; but the body _ 
of water in the spring of 
the year is immense, and 
being pent up in a com- 
paratively narrow channel | 
between rocks and hills 
about four hundred feet in 
height, it well serves to con- 
vey to the mind those im- § 
pressions which are always 
created by Nature in her 
wild and stormy moods, 

One singular feature of the 

Rapids is the long rows of 

huge, rounded and polish- | 

ed bowlders which lie piled 

one above another at each | 

turn of the river wherever 

lodgment can be found. 

They are imposing monu- | 

ments of the power of | 

water and ice; but, as was 

afterwards found in the 

upper country, the bowl- 

ders of the Grand Rapids 

are few and diminutive 

when compared with the 

infinite number of colossal 

erratics which lie scattered 

over the valleys, the hillsides, and the moun- 
tain-tops, as the table-land of the Labrador 
Peninsula is approached. 

To surmount these now turbulent waters, 
a land-portage of canoes and baggage was 
necessary; and an arduous task it was, seeing 
that the wayyhad to be opened through close 
woods. It was but a foretaste of the labors 
to follow. Once past this first obstruction to 
“navigation,” the canoes were paddled rapidly 
up to the second or Grand Rapids, where the 
frigid but noisy waters burst the barriers of 
the coast range of mountains and cleave their 


way to the sea. Again were the canoes 
lightened of their cargoes, and the heavy 
packages “ ported” along-stream through the 
woods and over the exeeedingly rough hills, 
while the canoes, impelled by the strong mus- 
cles and skillful hands of tlie half-breeds, 
“ zigzagged ” up the dangerous highway until 
the upper rapid was attained. Then a land- 
ing was effected, and the canoes borne, over 
the steeps and through the forest, to the 
stiller waters above the “schute ”—a feat ac- 
complished not without great fatigue and 


A LAND PORTAGE, 


danger, in performing which both men and 
boats were sadly bruised. To reach the water, 
a declivity of such sharp descent had to be» 
passed as came near to breaking bones as well 
as the birch-bark canoes, 

Once on the stream above, the scenery 
“opened out” gloriously. “Soon after we 
started,” writes the professor, “we began to 
be impressed with the grandeur of the scenes 
through which we were passing. The wind 
had gone down, and the river glided with 
unrnffled surface, in quiet contrast with the 
noise, and foam, and rush of the Rapids below. 
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“All voices were hushed, and even the 
paddles dipped with the utmost quietness into 
the water, by a simultaneous impulse, as we 
passed some stupendous sheets of ice hanging 
over the edge of a perpendicular rock, at 
least one hundred and fifty feet above the 
river. Blue and white masses of pure ice—in 
fact, an icicle on agigantic scale—glistened in 
the light of the evening sun. Clumps of birch 
in full leaf, growing out of crevices in the 
rock, hung tenderly over the cold white ice 
below, as if to protect it from the destroying 
warmth, which to them was vigor and even 
life itself. On each side of this beautiful sheet 
of white, fringed with delicate green, the red 
rocks rose stern aud unchangeable. White, 
green and red, ice, trees and rocks, blended 
in exquisite harmony, created a picture at 
which even the Indians gazed with silent ad- 
miration, mechanically dipping their paddles 
into the water to keep the canoe from drifting 
down the. stream. 

“This was one of those unexpected and 
beautiful scenes which go at once to the heart 


of the most callous and apparently insensible — 


man. Even Louis, so rude and rough, gazed 
through the matted hair which hung over his 
face, throwing it aside from time to time with a 


jerk of the head, as the coarse, unyielding 
masses slowly fell over his eyebrows with 


each motion of the canoe. The spell was 
broken by an exclamation which I involun- 
tarily made as we advanced between the 


setting sun and the pendent drapery of ice. 
From pale, bluish white to exquisite rose-red, 
the change was instantaneous; it was like a 


prolonged flash of distant lightning—like the 
rese-colored streamer of an aurora, vivid, soft 


and fleeting, but fixing its image on the 
memory, like the pictures painted by the 
sun. ‘How lovely! ‘How beautiful! ‘How 
wonderful? were the exclamations which 


simultaneously arose from the canoes.” 
Yet, that “desolate wilderness” can hardly 


be said to be all desolation. The clear waters 
were filled with the precious salmon trout— 


the choicest fish in the world. In the forests 
and through the mountain valleys—extending 
over vast distances both to the north and 
west—roam the caribou or reindeer, in num- 


bers greatly reduced from their former plenty, 
yet numerous enough to be hunted by the 
Indians for food. Bears haunt the fastnesses 
of the hills in numbers sufficient to make 
paths which the Montagnais and Nasquapee 
Indians do not care to follow. Wolves howl 
through the silences of the woods, and foxes 


steal among the rocks and trees. Beaver, 


martin and otter burrow along the streams 


and lakes, upon whose bosoms ride the stately 
brent-goose, and illimitable flocks of ducks, 
Such a region can scarcely be called desolate, 
save in that long, dreary season when the 
cold is so intense as to drive all life into the 
suuggest quarters to avoid perishing of cold. 
But, the salmon filling the crystal waters of 
all the numerous water-courses must prove 
the leading attraction to those commercially 


“inclined; and the day is not distant when all 


those now remote streams, which have rushed 
and roared and babbled through the centuries, 
unvexed by civilized investment, will have to 
contribute their annual supply to the food- 
markets of the world. The sport of spearing 
the fish, still practised by the Labradorian, is 
such as to excite human enthusiasm to an in- 
tense degree. The description of it by the 
explorer is animated enough to make a mere 
novice long for a night’s adventure on the 
Moisie. 

“We are going,” he writes, “to the foot of 
thé cataract; the largest fish lie in ‘little 
eddies close to the rocks, waiting for an op- 
portunity to take their leap up the tumbling 
waters to sheltered pools above, where they 
may rest in their difficult ascent. Now is the 
full measure of the Indian skill required; the 
broken water, at the edge of the main rapid 
at the foot of the ca‘taract, rocks the canoe, 
and would serve to destroy the spearer’s aim ; 


the water is deep, and he must throw his 


weapon—he, cannot push it, as in a shallow 
or quiet stream. The Indian who is paddling 
and steering must beware of strong eddies, of 
whirlpools, of getting under the cataract, or 
of sidling into the rapid below. He must have 


‘his eyes on the canoe, the water, and the 


salmon, and his hands ready at any moment 
to edge off from danger, and never may he 
give way to momentary excitement, even 
when the spear is thrown and a heavy fish 


struck. The rocks, the impetuous torrent, 
the tumbling waters of the cataract at the 
bow of the canoe, the flickering light, not 
always to be relied on, must all be seen 
and constantly watched, for a slight change 
in an eddy may swamp the fragile craft, bring 
it under the fall, or break it on’a rock.” 
Their passage through the second “gorge ” 
was safely made by “tracking.” Passing be- 
tween its massive walls, which shut in the 
river like an enveloping veil, the party soon 
left the Moisie, whose constantly-increasing 
rapidity of current rendered its navigation a 
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matter o1 too great hazard and labor. The 
Coldwater River, tending to the northeast, 
was the route chosen, by which to penetrate 
to the table-land district, whence the water 
flowed north, east and south. Lake Ash- 
wanipi, the head-waters of the canoe-route 
from the table-land to the sea-coast, at Ham- 
ilton Inlet (Esquimaux Bay), was the head- 
quarters of the Nasquapee tribe; and the 
region was one of great geographical interest. 
The expedition resolved to penetrate as far 
towards it as the water-course of the Cold- 
water River would permit. The change from 
the Moisie to the tributary was but a choice 
of evils, for the voyagers plunged into diffi- 
culties which only the greatest endurance and 
persistence could surmount. Striking over- 


land to pass the rapids and cascades at the 


rivers’ junction, a singular sight met the 
party’s gaze. From an altitude of three hun- 
dred and twenty feet, the men “emerged 
from a fine forest of spruce and birch, to the 
border of complete chaos of rocks and trees. 


A land-slide, on a stupendous scale, had taken 


place during the preceding year. Above rose 
_a dark-green precipice, several hundred feet 
high, with trees overhanging its crest; below, 
and all the way down the steep incline. were 
masses of shattered rock, mingled with 
trunks of trees heaped upon one another in 
the wildest confusion. At the bottom of this 


chaotic mass was the forest, which had been 
crushed into the valley below by the: falling 
fragments, It appeared as if a portion of the 
mountain, from two hundred to three hun- 


dred feet in height, and lialf that measure in 
breadth, had become detached from the suni- 
mit, and in its headlong fall was shatterea 
into countless pieces, of all sizes and shapes. 
These had ploughed their way through the 
forest, and carried the trees before them in 
their resistless rush to the valley below, where 
they lay matted together over roots, rocks 
and broken limbs in inextricable disarray.” 
The stream, like all others flowing south 
from the table-land, seems to have been 
specially created as a trout habitat. The 
waters literally swarmed with the precious 
fish. At numerous places the river opens out 
into most charming lakes, whose tranquil 
waters are particularly inviting after the 
tedious ascent of the turbulent stream. Over 


these quiet haunts, however, brood the 


mosquito and black flies in such numbers as 
to be almost insupportable. Indeed, these 
pests, nurtured by the still waters of the 
lakes and valley swamps, fairly flooded the 
hillsides and woods, and tormented the 


travellers to an infinite degree. A “smudge” 


was the only protection by night, and a free 
use of the hands by day. The caribou are so 
pestered by the insects of summer as to seek 
the higher hills, where they feast upon the 
rich moss and lichens which cover the rugged 


scenery as with a green blanket. Only the 
highest art of the huntsman’s craft can cope 


with the sagacity of this noble species of the 
deer. : The scene which forms the subject of 
our opening illustration is not one of frequent 
occurrence in a summer hunt. 
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The caribou is tle main-stay of the Mon- 
tagnais and Nasquapee races, being to them 
as necessary for sustenance as the buffalo is 
to the Indians of the Great Western Plains. 
In the summer they are found on the moun- 
tains, whither they go to avoid the flies and 
to feed on buds, flowers, the fruit of a plant 
which grows upon the mountain-sidés, and 
on what the Indians call Atik-min, or caribou 
food, which is wholly different from the 
caribou moss on which they subsist during 
the winter. When the snow begins to fall in 
October, the caribou collect in bands and 
commence their singular peregrinations, 
which are characteristic of this animal. If 
undisturbed by wolves or Indians, they wan- 
der in a circle of many miles in radius, always 


on the move except when sleeping. When 
the snow is deep they take it in turn one by 
one to lead the band when not feeding, and 
open a way through the snow; as soon as the 
leader is fatigued he retires to the rear and 
another takes his place. 

Every third or fourth year they emigrate to 
a distant part of the country, revisiting their 
former pasture-grounds after the lapse of the 
same period. In April, as soon as the snow 
begins to get soft, they migrate towards the 
quarters where they intend to pass the sum- 
mer, travelling always at night. During the 
day they rest or feed, chiefly on the moss 
which bears their name. 

As to its habits, while the Lapland or 
Siberian reindeer is the tamest and most 


docile of its genus, the American caribou is 
the fiercest, fleetest, wildest, shyest and most 
untamable. So much so, that they are rarely 
pursued by white hunters or shot by them 
except by casual good-fortune—Indians alone 
having the patience and instinctive craft 
which enable them to crawl on them unseen, 
unsmelt; for the nose of the caribou can 
detect the smallest taint upon the air of any- 
thing human at least two miles upwind of 
him, and unsuspected. Therefore by wood- 
men, whether white or red-skinned, he is 
followed only on those rare oecasions when 
snows of unusual depth are crusted over to 
the very point at which they will not quite 
support this fleet and powerful stag. Indians 
by hundreds in the provinces, and many log- 


gers and hunters in the Eastern States, can 
take and keep his trail in suitable weather. 
The best time is the latter end of February or 
the beginning of March; the best weather is 
whien a light snow of some three or four inches 
has fallen on the top of deep drifts and a solid 
crust—the fresh snow giving the means for fol- 
lowing the trail—the firm crust yielding a sup- 
port to the broad snow-shoes, and enabling the 
stalkers to trail with silence and celerity. 
The return journey was as full of excite- 
ment as one could wish. Running the rapids, 
up which they could not paddle, was of fre- 
quent occurrence. The engraving shows how 
it was done, and what might have been the 
results had not clear heads and steady hands 


managed the tiny craft. 
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THE GREAT SEA-SERPENT. 


In the year 1855 I had occasion to visit the 
neighboring province of Nova Scotia, and was 
compelled, from the nature of my business, to 
remain there several months. I heard, while 
there, many curious stories related by persons 
well educated and intelligent, as well as by 
ignorant fishermen, which were so remark- 
able that I took the trouble of noting the cir- 
cumstance, in the hope that time might give 
me an opportunity to unravel the mystery; 
and among these was the report of repeated 
appearances, in the harbors of the Province, 
of the veritable sea-serpent. The shores of 
the peninsula, both on the Atlantic and Bay 
of Fundy coast, are deeply indented with 
numerous capacious harbors, which, on the 
western side, are subject to remarkable tides, 
or periodic currents, so powerful as to divert 
vessels crossing the mouth of the Bay from 
their course to the extent of many miles. 

In the month of August in the year named, 
I paid a visit, partly of business and partly of 
pleasure, to a smali village called Green 
Harbor, situated on the southern shore of 
the Province, It was by nature a beautiful 
spot, with a fine, capacious anchorage, which, 
with the outlying sea, afforded superior fish- 
ing grounds. The people were semi-agricul- 
tural and semi-piseatorial in their pursuits, 
tiling the land just enough to provide for 
their own wants, but depending on the sea 
for the means of barter and trade. The 
weighty portion of the farm-work being done, 
the inhabitants of the village, male and 
female, busily engage in securing the ocean 
harvest. While the men fish, the women 
attend to the making and mending of the 
_ nets, and the dressing and curing of the daily 
catch of cod, mackerel and halibut. This last 
fish is cut into thin strips, which, being 
slightly salted, are spread upon the rocks, or 
laid on elevated stages of lattice and dried. 
They are then packed away for the winter's 
consumption or for barter. The cod and 
mackerel are salted in the usual way and 
constitute the principal exports of the place. 

It was on the afternoon of a warm, quiet 
day in that month of August when I arrived. 
I drove up the one single street of the village 
and inquired for the house of Tom Larkin, 
whose acquaintance I had made on my trip 
from Boston. I found it without difficulty, a 


one-story cottage of wood, unpainted, and 
protected with an embankment of rockweed 
or kelp that reached almost to the window- 
sills, Great heaps of wood, in lengths of from 
eight to twenty feet, rose behind the cottage 
almost to the ridge-pole, and a barn of mod- 
est dimensions stood at the edge of a hill, at 
the foot of which the cottage was built. In 
front, across the rarely-used road, stretched a 
slope of grass and gray rocks, while beyond 
was the smooth water of the harbor and the 
boundless sea, whose restless surges beat 
upon the beach across the narrow strip which 
separated the cove from the Atlantic. 

Larkin, I ascertained, was not at home. 
He and his two boys were outside the harbor 
in their little sloop, “making a catch.” His 
daughter, a stout, rosy maid of fourteen, led * 
my horse to the barn and fed him. At her 
invitation, I partook of some cold salmon and 
barley bread, and we walked over to the 
“Pint,” where half the women and children 
of the village were gathered. As we ascended 
the slope which overhung the mouth of the 
harbor, I noticed a great agitation among the 
women, some throwing up their hands, some 
running towards the village, giving utterance 
to screams of terror. “Something’s happened 
to the boats,” said Jenny, “or one of the 
children has fell in.”” We sped up the hill, 
inquiring of the screaming fugitives what was 
the matter. The only reply I understood was, 
“The snake! the snake!” Jenny uttéred an 
exclamation of alarm, but we went on. A 
fleet of fishing-boats were pulling rapidly in 
for the mouth of the harbor with every ap- 
pearance of apprehension. The men, we 
could see, were straining every nerve to reach 
shelter. It was an improvised race, each boat 
seemingly determined to outstrip the others, 
They did not appear to be a musket-shot 
from us as we looked down upon them from 
the cliff I could see the agonized exertions 
of the men, and hear plainly the swift and 
regular strokes of their oars. But nothing to 
cause the alarm was visible. 

“It’s a sheer panic,” said I, aloud. ae 

“It’s the snake, and that’s what it is,” 
answered Jenny. 

“Can you see it?” 

“No, He’s sounded, mayhap.” Then with 
a shriek she exclaimed, “There he comes! 


My God!” and she covered her eyes with her 
apron and pointed with her hand at the last 
lagging boat. ‘ 

I looked, and sure enough, there was a 
monster apparently within a stone’s throw of 
that two-masted white boat, whose crew of 
one man and two boys was making every 
effort to escape. Ah, never can I forget that 
sight! It was terrible! Slowly and majesti- 
cally moved that hideous length of undulating 
terror, but fast enough to keep pace with the 
boats. Near what might be the head, rose a 
hump or crest, crowned with a waving mass 
of long, pendulous hair like a mane, while 
behind, for forty or fifty feet, slowly moved, 
or rolled, the spirals of his immense snake- 


like body. The movement was in vertical 
curves, the contortions of the back alternate- 
ly rising and falling from the head to the tail, 
leaving behind a wake, like that of a screw- 
steamer, upon the glassy surface of the 
ocean. 

The noise of the yells on the shore and the 
rattle of the oars in the row-locks did not 
seem to disturb him. but on he came, and 
was now so near, as he followed the boats 
through the channel into the harbor, that I 
believe I could have shot him from where I 
stood. In amoment he raised his head, from 
which the water poured in showers, and 
opening the horrid jaws he gave utterance to 
a noise resembling nothing so much as the 
hissing sound of steam from the escape-pipe 
of a boiler. In spite of the knowledge of the 


THE FIRST APPEARANCE. 


security of my position, I shuddered as I 
gazed and heard. 

He turned his head and displayed the in- 
side of the jaws, armed with rows of glistening 
teeth, while from the lower section depended 
a long tuft of hair like a goat’s beard. The 
deep-sunk, evil eye was defended by a pro- 
jection that gave it a most sinister expression, 
The head and upper portion of the body was 
of a dark, dingy blue, fading to a yellowish- 
white on the belly. Under the mane, as it 
floated about the neck, 1 could see the scales 
which defended the hide glistening in the 
sun. The head appeared to be of a smooth, 
horny texture, and perhaps five or six feet 
long from the muzzle to the neck. I could 


see nothing like a fin, nor gills. I am thus 
particular in describing this monster, as I had 
a remarkably good opportunity to observe his 
appearance at a very moderate distance. 

After the boats arrived at the shore, the 
monster turned slowly round and moved 
towards the sea, remaining at least ten 
minutes in full view, so that I had ample 
time to make two rough sketches of him. 
Before reaching the open sea, and while 
abreast of the cliff on which I stood, he 
slowly sunk while moving oceanward, and I 
supposed I had seen the last of him. But I 
was mistaken, fs will be seen. L 

The little village was in a state of unusual 
excitement that night. Knots of men gath- 
ered about the two little stores, and in hoarse 
whispers talked of the cause of their panic. 
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The great regret seemed to be that for a 
while, at least, their fishing operations must 
be suspended, none having the hardihood to 
venture out while the presence of the 
“snake” was suspected. I was anxious, not- 
withstanding the alarming indications, to 
have half a day’s fishing on the morrow, but 
could find no one to go with me. Larkin told 
me he “ wouldn’t go for the best catch of the 
season.” One of his boys, however, a fine, 
manly fellow of seventeen, offered to go if we 
could prevail on Sam Hethcote to accompany 
us. Sam was found, and promised. 

Next morning was foggy, so that it was 
near noon before we had a clear sky. Then 
the fog dissipated, and we started down the 
harbor, two at the oars, amid the warnings of 
oll, grave-looking fishermen, and the evil 
prophecies of the women. Just outside the 
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GOING OUT TO SEA. 


mouth of the harbor we anchored and pre- 
_ pared to fish. The water was of that trans- 
parent hue which at times allows the eye to 
pierce twenty or thirty feet below the surface. 
For more than an hour we enjoyed excellent 
success, when the fish refused to bite. After 
a long silence in the hope of a nibble, Heth- 
cote remarked, that “the snake must have 
come again, or we’d do better,” and proposed 
baiting for him. I, tired of the dullness, 
stretched myself along a thwart, and lay with 
my head over the gunwale gazing down into 
the clear green depths. By using my hands 
as a tube to concentrate my sight, it seemed 
as though I could pierce to at least fifty feet. 
Thus silently musing on the wonders ,of the 
unknown depths of Neptune’s dark empiré, 
and particularly on that monstrous denizen 
Who yesterday showed his huge proportions, 
I became aware of some immense moving 
mass in the line of my sight. First it was 


The Great 


confused and indistinct, but presently as it 
assumed form and I became aware of its 
character, the cold perspiration of fear started 
out from my face. It was the snake. Fear 
paralyzed my voice. I dared not, could not, 
speak. I gazed in entranced silence and in 
abject terror. There, not fifteen feet below 
my face, was the monster whom it seemed I 
could reach with an oar. Suppose, noticing 
the shadow of the boat, he should rise and 
‘crush us in his powerful jaws! The thought 
was agony; still I gazed silently. The tide 
was “making,” and the serpent lay head to 
the current, which was flowing into the har- 
bor, keeping up an undulatory movement just 
sufficient to retain his position. The shell- 
like head was just abaft the stern of the boat 
and the, immense mane flowed wavingly, 
by the motion of the current or the 
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convolutions of the body. To my affrighted 
sight, that portion of the body in the line of 
my clearest vision appeared to be perhaps six 
or seven feet in diameter. It may have been, 
yet I think not. 

The instinct of self-preservation nerved me 
at last. I turned to my companions, who 
were as listless as I had been, and placing my 
finger on my lips motioned them to look over 
the side. As they did so, one after the other, 
the ghastly appearance of their terror-struck 
faces showed that they comprehended the 
situation, Hethcote moved silently to the 
stern and cut the rope that held the “ kilick,” 
and we drifted quietly with the tide into the 
harbor. At what was deemed a safe distance 
we put out the oars and pulled steadily for- 
ward. I watched the spot we had left as I 
pulled the after oar, when I was startled by a 
“breach,” and the convolutions of the snake 
could be seen sculling his huge carcass seaward. 
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In reviewing the “Journal of a Tour in 
Iceland,” a writer furnishes, in a few compre- 
hensive paragraphs, about all one needs or 
cares to know about Iceland: 

“In the cold North Sea, a little below the 
Arctic circle, lies the island called Iceland. 
Presenting somewhat the form of an irregular 
ellipse, it occupies an area of about thirty- 
seven thousand square miles, affording the 
dull diversity of valleys without verdure, and 
mountains without trees. Desolation has 
here fixed its abode. It broods among the 
dells, and looks down upon the fiords. The 
rocks and hillsides are sculptured with signs 
of an igneous origin, while the whole island 
is still the sport of convulsion. The ground 
trembles with the throes of the earthquake; 
the Geyser spouts scalding water; the plain 
belches mud; while the great Jokull, clad 
in robes of eternal snow—true priest of 
Ormuzd—brandishes aloft its volcanic torch, 
and threatens to become the incendiary of 
the sky- 

“ The interior of the island is traversed with 
difficulty even during the summer. Here may 
be seen peaks that the Alpine Club dare not 
climb. The scanty population dwell in thinly 
settled hamlets along the banks of the fiords 
and streams, leaving the greater portion of 
the territory to the fox, the reindeer, and the 
occasional Greenland bear that floats over on 
the berg. Only two quadrupeds, the mouse 
and the fox, are indigenous. So sterile is the 
soil and so brief the summer sun, that life is 
supported only by a struggle. Indeed, the 
neighboring ocean is more hospitable than 
the dry land; for of the thirty-four species of 
mammalia twenty-four draw their food from 

the roaring main. The same is true of the 
birds, fifty-four of the ninety species being 
water fowl. Here and there may be seen 
patehes of meadow, a few sheep pastures, and 
tracts of arable land; yet so poor is the soil 
that man, like the lower orders, must eke out 
his subsistence by resorting to the sea.” 

Hekla, that is a principal feature in the 

_ Ieelandic scenery, has a world-wide reputa- 
tion, and its description is most desirable. 
We present on next page a view of it, which 

does justice to its august majesty. The view of 
the mountain is from Eyrarbakki, from which 
point it is best and safest seen. Nothing in- 
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tercepts the view, and the mountain stands 
in lonely grandeur in the east from thirty to 
forty miles distant. 

Hekla has no proper crater, such as we 
suppose is the correct thing for volcanoes to 
possess; but it is not the fashion in Iceland 
for these disorderly mountains to have such 
articles. When they explode, they blow 
themselves all to pieces, and then reform 
themselves as best they can. Hekla has the 
credit of being the volcano par excellence of 
Iceland. Why it has obtained this pre- 
eminence is due partly to its position near 
the sea, whence it is visible, partly also to the 
fact that it is the most fretful of all the burn- 
ing mountains in that island. 

If the traveller ascends Hekla with the 
hope of seeing a majestic crater discharging 
fire and smoke, he ‘will be disappointed. 
True there are craters.on the summit, but 
they are small and unworthy of the dignity 
of the great volcano; they are, in fact, small 
rents formed as the mountain exhausted its 
fury; and they are not now in activity, It is 
a peculiarity of the Icelandic volcanoes that 
they relapse into perfect tranquillity after an 
eruption; like mischievous boys, who having 
done’some damage, try to look innocent. 

The view represented in our picture is one 
of extreme desoldtion. Here and there rise 
from the green marsh spurts of white steam, 
some puff and jerk, others trail unintermit- 
tently and lazily along the green herbage. 
This mighty plain, seventy miles by fifty, is 
studded all over with hot springs of more or 
less interest; but all with a family resem- 
blance. There are the geyser, which are 
jetting springs, the roystering ones of the 
stock, puffing, and blustering, and tossing 
their heads high in the air. There are the 
hverir, or simply bubbling and boiling springs, 
which, for all the world, might be caldrons 
full of water let into the soil over an invisible 
fire, and boiling furiously ; but never spurting 
high. There are the laugir or warm pools, 
in which man may bathe and come out not 
boiled to rags; and there are the ollkeldir 
pools, through which bubbles of carbonic acid 
rise, and are of an acid taste; the reykir are 
those of the class which are so hot as to give off 
abundance of steam, and the namir are pits of 
boiling mud. The mountain rises as a solitary 
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peak from the plain. A belt of mist envelops 
its base and curls up its side, and its crest 
stands out against the sky. 

When in irruption Hekla presents a mag- 
nificent appearance. A Dane who witnessed 


‘ the last eruption from Eyrarbakki, assured a 


recent tourist that the sight was incompar- 
ably magnificent. “ The mountain-top glowed 
like the sun, and as the lava descended the 
side it seemed a pyramid of fire; it looked, 
sir, like—like—” And groping for a simile, 
he found one decidedly significative, if not 
majestic; “like a lighted pastille on a green 


A remarkable instance of the peculiar 
character of the Icelandic volcanoes is seen 
in Katla, a huge domed snow mountain, the 
vent of which is visible from the glains, in 
the shape of a huge, zigzag rent extending 
across the summit of the mountain, and of 
unknown depth. Indeed, the characteristic 
of the igneous operation in the island is the 
breaking forth, not from foci, but in long 
lines. The surface of the land is snapped, 
and the lava boils up through the rift, inun- 
dating the surrounding country, and at 
intervals relieving itself by fiery. jetters, which 
toss up cinder and ash, till the eruptive force 
is expended, and after having heaped up a 


cone of slag above its own mouth, is choked 
and subsides into tranquillity. But should 
the eruption conclude with a grand display, 
and not languish towards the close, it leaves 
a crater of circular form, without a cone. 
The reason of this peculiarity is, that where 
much force is used, the slag and scoria thrown 
into the air falls at various distances from the 
orifice, the heaviest masses of course nearest, 
and by this means a circular mound is raised 
around the vent, which, however, keeps the 
centre free. But as the vigor of action lan- 
guishes, the eruptive matter encroaches on 
the throat till it finally chokes it, and raises a 


mound above it. Where both ring and cone 
coexist, there is certainty of a pause in the 
action of the volcano, a lull after having 
formed the crater, before it commences 
throwing up its molebill. 

A volcanic eruption or explosion of a singu- 
lar character, which occurred in August, 
1867, is thus described by a native savan: 

Doctor Hjaltalin writes—“ On August 29th 
a sulphurous odor, felt over all our little 
town (Reykjavik), became very oppressive, and 
occasioned a good deal of coughing. The 
weather at the time was somewhat misty and 
warm, the temperature being 46°; and the 
wind was from southeast to east, and not 
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strong. In the evening, heavy shots, like a 
continuous cannonade, were heard from the 
eist, and a rolling, ‘as of thunder, under- 
ground. Next day, at 7 P. M., appearances 
of a great fire were seen in a direction south- 
east by east from Reykjavik. The color of 
the flame was bluish-white, resembling the 
flame of burning sulphur. It was half-a mile 
broad at the base. It continued all night, 
and was clearly seen more than a hundred 
miles out at sea. Lightning and rolling peals 
of thunder were heard, but, as far as known, 
no earthquake was felt either here or in any 
other part of the island. Grayish-white ashes 
was found on the grass in some places, which 
I found on examination to consist of a black 
pumice dust and pure sulphur. From a com- 
parison of the different reports, it is all but 
certain that the eruption took place on the 
north side of the Skaptarjokul, or a little to 
the north of this great glacier. The centre of 
the eruption was thus about 125 English miles 
from Reykjavik, and in a desert 60 or 70 miles 
from any inhabited place. The sudden ap- 
pearance of the eruption, the absence of any 
accompanying earthquake, the enormous 
breadth and height of the column of flame, 
which seemed to overtop the hills between it 
and the sea, the strange and disagreeable 
odor which it spread over the whole of the 
island, and its short duration, make it one of 
the most extraordinary voleanic eruptions 
that have ever ap) in Iceland.” 

The inhabitants of Iceland, descendants of 
the old Northmen, whose ancient language 
they have preserved in its purity, are of small 
stature, but of a strong muscular develop- 
ment. Their appearance is not prepossessing, 
but their moral qualities cannot be too favor- 
ably spoken of. Hardened by an almost 
continuous strife with the elements, the 
Icelander is proud and seemingly cold, and 
not communicative under ordinary circum- 
stances, though always hospitable; his hon- 
esty, temperate habits, chastity and piety, 
deserve the highest praise. An Icelandic 
clergyman has said of his countrymen: “ The 
extreme poverty of our people is one of the 
principal causes of this morality.” But it is 
truly added by a German author who quotes 
this remark: “There must be a strong moral 
foundation beforehand, for poverty to have 
such an effect. Otherwise it produces a very 
different result.” There is scarcely any 
country where a general education is so 
highly esteemed as in Iceland. It would be 

difficult to find an Icelander not able to read 


and write. With their old national sagas 
and poems they are all familiar. A library is 
connected with each church, where the 
members obtain books or manuscripts (which 
are still used to some extent in place of 
printed books) for reading at home. During 
the long winter evenings the whole family 
and servants are assembled in a cheerfully- 
warmed room, doing the necessary handi- 
work, and at the same time listening to their 
old histories or to rhymed versions of the 
historical books of the Old Testament, which 
the head of the family or one of the elder sons 
recites to them in the same half-singing tone 
used by the skalds of old, a thousand years 
ago. The habitations consist of low huts, 
built of turf or lava, painted red, and thatched 
with sod. There are no dense settlements 
except near the seashore. Fishing, hunting 
(after birds, chiefly for their feathers), and 
cattle raising are the principal occupations of 
the Icelanders. Of manufactures there are 
none but the simplest branches of domestic 
industry, spinning and weaving. The labori- 
ous and dangerous occfpations of the male 
inhabitants tend to shorten their life. Very 
aged persons are rare, but on the other hand 
the fecundity of the women is remarkable; a 
mother of twelve or fifteen children is not at 
all uncommon. The principal food of the 
Icelander is dried fish and milk; bread is a 
luxury which the wealthy only can afford to 
use; a kind of meal is prepared from the 
Iceland moss. The cattle are sometimes fed 
with crushed fish bones when grass is want- 
ing. The deprivations which the people 
suffer when ice or storms prevent them from 
going out to sea fishing, are of the most seri- 
ous kind, and not unfrequently engender 
‘disease, if not actual starvation. Iceland has 
821 churches, 184 ministers, and one bishop, 
all Lutheran. Common schools are connected 
with all the churches, but there is only one 
college on the island, at Havnefiord. At 
Reikiavik, the seat of the government, there 
is a library containing 10,000 volumes, and an 
observatory. Three or four journals are pub- 
lished regularly in different parts of the 
island. The executive government is in the 
hands of a governor and three deputy gov- 
ernors, one for each of the departments into 
which the island is divided, all appointed by 
the king of Denmark. Each county, of which 
there are twenty, has its court, from whose 
decision there is an appeal to the supreme 
court at Reikiavik. 
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All gloriously the brow of August beams 
Over the surging gold of Ceres’ plain, 
Which with the bounty of th’ Eternal teems 
Exuberantly. ..... On! to the campaign 
Of Peace and Plenty! War's fell scythe hath 
slain 
His human hecatombs; but now his trade 
No more is kingly; and the sickle’s reign 
Succeeds the gory vintage of the blade! 
Carols the lusty conqueror of the sheaf, 
Returning homeward from his worthy toil; 
The gleaning widow smiles o’er the relief 
Gained for her orphans from the niggard soil, 
And the fair fields are breathing from each sod 
Anthems and incense to the throne of God! 


O, it is beautiful and blest that sight! 
When visibly the air waves o’er the field, 
Whose wheaten treasures to the reapers’ might 
And skillful sickle in abundance yield. 
When flourishes tlie vintage and the Weald 
Of Kent, “ th’ unvanquished shows,” the hop, 
her pride, 
Worthy to ornament a baron’s shield, 
Twined with the wheat-ear glowing at its side, 
August! thou art august, if ever year 
Honored with blazonry his children twelve; 
For thou art father of all earthly cheer 
To those whorule and those who dig and delve; 
Adams, Hancock, owe to thee their days— 
Printing, Napoleon, well may crown thy praise, 
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A singular picture is the representation on 
page 118, of the English Barracks at Victoria, 
Hong Kong. It has a most unattractive ap- 
pearance, and one forms an unfavorable 
impression of the place, it seems so barren 
and desolate; and yet the town, situated east 
of the entrance to the Canton River, is a 
busy place for commerce, and is visited by 
the ships of all the world. Hong Kong is on 
an island of the China coast, and the harbor 
at Victoria, in ordinary seasons, affords ex- 
cellent anchorage and abundant security, but 
in the typhoon gales ships had better be any- 
where else. At such times there is great 
danger to shipping, and many vessels are lost. 
They are visited so suddenly that no time is 
allowed for ordinary precautions, and great 
destruction to property and life occurs. 

We remember a “little story” regarding 
this: A Connecticut skipper, part owner of a 
small brig, made a passage to Hong Kong 
every year; but how he got there few could 
tell, a8 he knew nothing of navigation beyond 
what the stars told him; but he went to and 
fro regularly and made no mistakes, doing 
well for himself and all parties. He escaped 
the damage of all the typhoons by guarding 
against them, and this was another marvel. 
Once he came home with a service of plate 
that had been given him by several English 
shipmasters for advising them of the approach 
of a typhoon. ‘They had seen’ him, on a 
bright day, honsing his masts and securing 
his vessel, and, on asking him the reason, he 
told them a typhoon was coming. Such of 
them as acted on his advice and followed his 
example saved their vessels, for the typhoon 

came and blew big guns, destroying those 
who had disregarded his admonition, The 
gift of plate followed, but the old skipper re- 
fused to give them the secret by which he 
knew the gale was coming. He kept it with 
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equal pertinacity from his own people also, 
and for years after he had left the sea it was 
not known. One day, however, during very 
clear weather, the old captain had a severe 
rheumatic twinge, and cried out, “Send down 
the to’gallant-masts, a typhoon is coming!” 
And thus his secret was divulged. 

The island of Hong Kong lies about forty 
miles east of Macao, and is eight miles long 
and from two to four in width. It is separated 
from the main land of China by a channel of 
the sea, which varies in width from half a 
mile to three miles. The Simoon Pass is 
about half a mile across. This is a famous 
place for Chinese pirates, every fisherman be- 
longing to that wicked fraternity. Vessels 
becalmed in the Pass are in great peril, 
though the wretches are cowardly, and hesi- 
tate to attack unless they have immense 
advantage in numbers and opportunity. The 
severest measures are only effectual with them. 

The physical aspect of Hong Kong is that 
of a broken ridge of hills, as seen in our 
picture, the highest about one thousand feet, 
and rising abruptly from the sea. Its geology 
resembles that of the south of China—rotten 
rock, hard, stiff clay and red sandstone. It is 
not remarkable for vegetation, though upon 
the hillsides there are some fine bungalows, 
and certain elevations are distinguished for 
their salubrious air and charming prospects. 
Before the English ypossession of it, in 
1843, the Chinese regaiifed it as the “fatal 
island,” it was so unhealthy, and avoided it as 
a residence; and the efféetof its climate upon 
Europeans is very severe. 

The towns of Victoria and Stanley compose 
the colony, which numbers a population of 
nearly 50,000, ruled by a governor, at a salary 
of £3000, and an executive council of four. 
Regular steam communication is kept up with 
England; average passage 56 days. 


THE OLD STAGE-COMMM. 


The old stage-horn to the ear of the boy 
Rang sharp and clear with a note of joy, 
As onward rolled o’er the dusty road 

The bulky stage with its human load, 

And the echoing élves on hill and plain 
Sent the stirring music back again, 
Heralding the quick approach, . 
To the wayside inn, of the old stage-coach. 


BY B. P. SHILLABER. 


T see it now, in its stately pride, 

As then before me I saw it glide; 

Its prancing coursers, as if aware 

Of the glory in which they held a share, 
Dashed o’er the way with a tattoo beat 
That rang out clear from their iron feet; 
The old coach rocking like ship on the sea, 
And the driver, ah! envy and joy of me. 
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The driver! what monarch in regal state 
Could equal the grandeur in which he sate? 
As a king his sceptre his reins he held, 
While his steeds, his ministers, whip-impelled, 
His hest obeyed, with a ready will, 

No difference betwixt lead and thill; 

How graceful he drew the panting four 


In a sweeping curve by the tavern door, 


A very monarch was he indeed, 

His whip beat time to the measure of speed, 
His bright smile fell by the dusty way, 

In answer to words or glances gay; 


And that was the seat of the grandest view, 
As by scenes of beauty the coursers flew, 


While the pleasant breezes of summer bore 
The breath of wild-flowers the meadow o’er, 
And fanned the brow that the ardent sun 
Sprent with a glow of commingled dun, 
Giving a joy to the outside fare 


That inside swelterers could not share, 


By the meadow and over the bridge, 
Sinking the valley and mounting the ridge, 
Hearing the song from far away 

Of farmers busy with their hay, 


For every one knew the 
By many better than ton red tell, 
And his coming was wate with eager eye, 
That fullowed long after the coach sped by. 


Ah, great the joy with the driver to sit, 

To list to his budget of wisdom or wit; 

And of all the places by boyhood sought 

To that by his side al) else were nought. 

A charm pervaded each word he spoke, 

That shone in story or sparkled in joke, 

And the brightest of genius was murk and dim 
To the glory of fun revealed in him! 


r well, 
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Catching the shapes of the distant hills, 
Marking the course of the silver rills— 

This was the pl re the p ger knew 
Whom the old stage-coach put safely through. 


But though a thing of the distant past, 
We can but sigh at the retrocast, 
And feel regret, as our cheeks turn pale 
At the direful happenings by rail, 
That ever a change should’come to mar 
The peace and safety enjoyed afar, 
railroads yet had dared encroach 
On the province grand of the old stage-coach, 
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A WOMAN’S ERROR. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
Arter her father went away Lena went 
.and took out, from a little trunk in her bed- 
room, and which was carefully locked, a little 
paper of bright-colored worsteds. Unrolling 
it she spread a slipper pattern, about half 
wrought, out on her lap, holding her head off 


to see how it looked, and not quite satisfied 


with that, laid it across her own little gaiter, 
and tucking up her skirts a little ,contemplated 
it with a critical eye. 

“It will be lovely when those buds are 
finished, and another green leaf here, and 
‘two there,” giving it a little loving touch with 
her finger, “ and the ground is filled in. And 
‘this is such a rich, glowing maroon—it looks 
just like velvet—just the shade to bring out 
the bright colors. I can see just how pleased 
‘and surprised dear papa will look.” And she 
paused, with a little half-smile on her lips, 
‘and gazed into the glowing coals, and uncon- 
sciously there came back to her the picturé of 
him leaning against the mantel, with the 
little coil of crimson silk clinging to his arm, 
and the terider light in his eyes, and the flush 
on his cheek. 

And then she started up, and threading her 
heedle, set diligently to work, smiling softly 
to herself as the delicate buds and ‘soft, ve 
vety leaves grew to perfectness beneath her 
slender fingers, pausing now and then to hold 
the work off to admire the effect. - Suddenly. 
the little gothic clock on the mantel struck 
ten. She started up in surprise: 

“I wouldn’t have believed it was so late!” 
she exclaimed; and began hurriedly gather- 
ing up her worsteds, and folding them away 
in the paper. “I wouldn’t have him see thém 
for the world before I get them done,” she 
said, as she carefully locked them in the trunk 
again. 

Then she remembered a little German 
legend that she had promised Mollie Sterne 
to translate for her. She had repeated it ‘to 
her one day, and she had been so pleased 
with it that she had offered to write it off for 
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her. It was a simple little story of two peas- 
ants who started to travel round the world. 


One made great preparations for his journey, 
resolving to have things in readiness for any 
emergency. He carried thick clothing, for it 


‘might be cold, and light clothing for it might 
‘be warm. He provided himself with various 


stores of medicine in case of illness; and then 


remembering that there might be robbers in 
the way, had a suit cf armor made, for hé 
dared not trust to his good sword alone, for he 
had resolved to convert his little hut and 
gatden plat into gold, thet he take 
that also with him. 

The other gave a poor neighbor the’ use of 
his cottage and garden, and all the milk from 
two fat kine, while he should be away. He 
had no gold to carry, and so he needed 
neither sword nor armor. He dressed himself 
comfortably, leaving the control of the ele- 
ments to Providence, in whom he trusted 


also the goed whlch 
heretofore vouchsafed‘him. . 

They set out together, but the first soon 
fell behind. His armor chafed and: fretted 
his. clothing and stores weighed hini 
down, and he was in constant fear lest the 
tobbers should come upon him unawares and 
take all his possessions. The other, light of 
heart and light of limb, strode fearlessly .on 

his journey, thoroughly enjoying everything 
he saw each day, happy in.the brightness and 
the sanshizie, without’ ever stopping to won- 
der if it would be cold or dark on the morrow, 
or he should be ill, or the plague should 
destroy his or the flames devour. his 
cottage. And so he journeyed round the world, 
keeping his face always to the light, and 
dw in tual sunshine. 

as he made inquiries for his 
fellow-traveller. No one had heard aught of 
him, and so he started on in pursuit of him. 
But he had not far to go. Scarce ten leagues 
away he found him overcome with fatigue; 
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drag it—for he could not carry so much 
weight on his shoulders—his sword broken at 
the hilt from having been caught in the wall, 
where he had hidden to be secure from rob- 
bers, and his guld, and his armor, and his 
medicine weighing him down'so that he had 
no heart for enjoying any of the beautiful 
sights; indeed, it took him all the time to look 
out for his burdens; and he had no time to 
look up to see if the sun was shining, because 
of his many cares, that kept his eyes always 
on the earth. 

And so Lena opened her little writing-desk 
and set about the task, thinking, as she de- 
scribed the happy traveller, how much like 
him Mollie Sterne was, with her bright, cheer- 
ful faith in Providence, and the sunshine ever 
on her face; seeing always the rainbow over 
the cloud of wrath. 

Perhaps there is no employment in which 
time slips away so. unconsciously as in writing, 
and Lena, absorbed in her work, grew forget- 
ful of the hours. The soft glow of the coals 
fell across her fair, sunny face, deepening the 
pretty sea-shell pink in her cheeks, and bronz- 
ing the long, heavy curls until they looked 
like dim gold. 

A man—a man with a fair Saxon face— 
clouded a little now—and heavy chestnut 
hair and beard, wet and tangled with wind 
and rain, thought what a pretty picture it 
was, as he stood holding his breath at the 
window. The light muslin curtain had 
fallen a little away, and he could see her 
distinctly. 

“She is alone,” he said, turning away, his 
honest face clouded and perplexed. “What 
can it mean ?” 

Dane Hargrave had been lying in a light 
stupor for the last hour. Suddenly he started 


up. 

“What is that?” he said, the faint rever- 
berations of a bell falling on his ear. 

“It is the clock in the belfry tower; it is 
midnight,” Doctor Dinsmore replied. 

“ Midnight, and he has not come! O Wal- 
ter! I cannot wait! Luke, tell me again 
what he said.” 

“ Luke is not here, Mr. Hargrave.” 

“Celia, you wont mind Luke’s coming up 
once more, will you? I shan’t want him 
again, dear.” 

She went out to call him. The wind was 
going out with ‘the tide, and the storm was 
nearly over. With the first lull of the ele- 
ments, Leslie had lain down on the carpet by 
the door, weak and prostrated now that the 
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excitement of the storm was over. He had 
fallen in a light slumber, and his sister seeing 
how pale he was did not arouse him, but ran 
down to the kitchen to call Luke herself. He 
was not there, but Gray started up from the 
settee. She recoiled a little at sight of him, 
which he did not seem to notice, except with 
a curious little contraction of his beetling 
brows, which did not add to the attractiveness 
of his face particularly. 

“ Where is Luke?” she asked, avoiding his 
eye. 

The girls said, he was here a moment ago, 
perhaps he had lain down; and they went tq 
his room and called. But there was no 
answer. 

“T cannot wait,” she said, nervously, turn- 
ing to go back. Just as she reached the door 
Gray said, speaking to one of the women, but 
Joud enough for her to hear: 

“He went out half an hour ago. I think 
he has gone to find Walter Hargrave.” And 
again his brows came together over his eyes. 

It was only a moment—two or three at 
most—that she had been gone, and Doctor 
Dinsmore’s grave face gave no hint of the 
little scene that had transpired during her 
absence, and which, despite his imperturba- 
bility, perplexed him greatly. 

. After his wife had left the room he had 
asked abruptly: 

“Doctor, how many minutes shall I live?” 

“Thirty perhaps—perhaps ten.” - 

“You don’t think he will come?” ~ 

“Your brother?” 

“Yes, Walter,” he whispered, his voice 
failing. 

“T am afraid not—that is in time.” 

“O,I must tell somebody! I promised I 
wouldn’t, but I did not know then! I have 
wrote out the whole story—it is in—in—” he 
pointed towards the hall, but he could not 
articulate. 

The doctor forced a few drops of wine into 
his mouth, but it failed to revive him. And 
then Mrs. Hargrave came in. She saw the 
change instantly, and sprang towards the bed, 
exclaiming: 

“OQ Dane! O my husband!” 

He opened his eyes and smiled faintly on 
her. 
“Tt was for you, Celia,” he whispered, “ it 
was all for you, for O, I loved youso! He said 
—he forgave—me—Luke—”, 

“Yes, he forgave you,” said Doctor Dins- 
more, leaning over him and speaking sooth- 
ingly. But he need not, for Dane Hargrave’s 
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‘ears were foréver closed to any sound of 
earth. . 

In the meanwhile Lena Hargrave had 
finished her translation, and found to her 
surprise that it was past midnight. She be- 
gan to wonder why her father did not come. 
He had been gone four hours. She threw a 
shawl over her and went out. The roar of 
the surf still came up from the sea, but sound- 
ing fainter and further away. The light from 
Barry’s Bluff streamed out clear and white 
across the refluent waves; and the wind 
sobbed and moaned faintly, like a child that 

- had exhausted itself with weeping. Here 
and Ahere a star looked out through the break- 
ing clouds, and low down in the east a waning 
moon showed faintly through the heavy mist. 

The village windows were dark and grim, 
with never a stir or hint of life. Only in one 
of them all, and that not in the village, but a 
little to the right, was there a light visible. 
She stood some moments watching the lights 
moving about, with a vague knowledge of the 
cause. Then with a little sigh she went into 
the house, saying: 

“He will certainly come home now.” 

She waited a little longer, her eyelids droop- 
ing in spite of her anxiéty; and then she 
thought she would lie down a moment, until 


he came. She had no thought of sleeping—O 


no; only the fire had gone down, and it was 
getting chilly, and so she wrapped her shaw] 
about her and laid down. By-and-by, she 
thought her father came in and asked her for 
the pocket-book she had seen him put in the 
drawer. She got it, and he stood by the bed, 
counting the money—there was just fifty 
dollars, she remembered—with a white, stony 
look in his face. Then he put it all back, 
saying, “ You will need it most,” and turned 
to go out. She sprang up‘in bed, calling, 
“father, father! come back!” only to find 
that she had been dreaming, and that she 
was still alone. The light’ burned dim, and 
the windows were already gray with the com- 
ing dawn. A sort of vague fear oppressed her; 
what could it mean? She drew aside the 
curtains and sat down, waiting for it to grow 
‘light. A heavy mist lay over the sea, and 
only the red eye of the light, like a spectral 
orb, gleamed sullenly through the fog. 

The gray light crept softly into the old 
Hargrave mansion and fell into little odd 
corners, and brightened the sombre stillness 
that brooded like a spell over the place. Fires 
were kindled, and shutters thrown epen, and 
“presently Luke Varney came out with a 
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hushed step, and went to the barn to feed the 
cattle, He threw open the great doors care- 
fully, still walking with a hushed step as he 
went back and forth across the great floor, his 
strong arms filled with hay. 

Doctor Dinsmore came out at the front 
door and walked slowly towards home, a 
trifle graver perhaps than usual. Possibly he 
was thinking of Dane Hargrave’s secret, and 
wondering if she knew of it, or if it was any- 
thing that concerned her; and if it would be 
better to speak to her about it, or remain 
silent. 

Mrs. Hargrave came into the sitting-room 
with heavy eyes and bloodless face. The 
iridiscent gleams were all washed out of the 
eyes, leaving only a dull, opaque black, that 
contrasted sharply with the face. 

“Leslie,” she said, speaking with an evi- 
dent effort, “I think you had better go up 
there and let them know.” 

“Why don’t you send Gray or Luke? I am 
not sure as I know the place.” 

“You can inquire. I had would 
go; Luke is busy.” 

“Why, do you suppose, be! didn’t come 
down ?” 

“How should I know?” she asked, im- 
patiently. 

“TI didn’t suppose you did know; but don’t 
you think it very strange ?” 

“T—I don’t know. Why, yes, I suppose it 
is. Perhaps something happened to keep 
him—perhaps he didn’t care—” 

“Celia! don’t you know what Luke said? 
I don’t believe a man could be so unfeeling, 
when his own brother—” 

* Leslie, will you go?” breaking suddenly in. 

“Certainly, if you think it best,” putting on 
his liat. 

“Best! Don’t you know it has got to be 
done? How strange you talk!” . 

“Well, well, go. You’d rather go 
than to send Gray?” looking back from the 
door. 

“Gray?” with a start. “No, Gray cannot 
go, I have work for him,” she said, in a 
quieter tone. 

The fog had begun to lift from the sea, and 
here and there a man was moving about the 
shore looking after their boats. The smoke 
curled lazily from the chimneys, and one old 
man sat in the door mending a net. Leslie 


paused, 

“Would you tell me, sir, which of those 
houses is Walter Hargrave’s?” he asked, 
pointing up the street. : 
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“The further’ one—the one with green 
blinds, and a garden in front. But stop— 
there’s Miss Lena now, coming down the 
street.” 

“ His daughter?” 

“Tobe sure; and the prettiest girl in Brent, 


.too. Mr. Walter’s master proud of her. I 


reckon you must be a stranger, sir?” 

“T have only been in Brent a week, since 
my brother-in-law has been so much worse.” 

“Are you Mrs. Hargrave’s brother?” the 
old man said, dropping his net, and coming 
and leaning on the broken paling. 

“ Yes sir, I am.” 

“And how is he—any chance for him, d’ye 
think ?” 

“Mr. Hargrave is dead,” he answered, in a 
low voice. 

“Dead! Dane Hargrave dead! Lena, Miss 
Lena, this gentleman says—” 

“T heard him, Mr. Reeves,” she said, grave- 
ly. Then addressing herself to Wolcott, “I 
was just coming over to the mansion. Did 
father send you?” lifting her brown eyes 
shyly to the face of the handsome young 
stranger, and noting, despite her anxiety, how 
very different he looked from the young 
farmers or fishermen that she met in the 
streets. 

“No, Miss Hargrave, your father didn’t—” 

“Didn’t think I would be so foolish as to 
get nervous about him,” she interrupted. 
“Well, I know it was foolish, but I was not 
expecting he would stay all night.” 

“All night! Miss Hargrave, isn’t your 

_ father at home?” 

“Athome? No,” the color dying out of 
her face. 

“Don’t faint, Miss Lena, don’t faint. 
Mother, mother, come here!” And Mr. 
Reeves started towards the house in great 
excitement. 

“T shall not faint, Mr. Reeves,” she said, 
putting her hand out to the paling, and lean- 
ing on it slightly. Then to Weteett, “How 
long ago did father leave ?” 

“ He never came!” 

She looked at him an instant with a leok 
in her eyes he never forgot—a terrified, im- 
ploring look, and then melted like a snow- 
wreath from the broken paling, and lay white 
and still on the pale yellow sand, at his feet. 
He took her up in his arms and carried her 
into the house, her bronze-brown curls falling 
across his breast, and blowing against his face. 
In that moment something flashed across his 
consciousness that this girl was, somehow, 
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inwoven with his destiny. The impression 
was a little painful, aseif there were more of 
sorrow than sweetness in the fateful union. 

Mr. Reeves had succeeded in finding “ moth- 
er,” and the good dame quickly administered 
such simple restoratives as were at hand, and 
Lena soon revived. The girl was naturally 
strong, and not at all given to fainting, but the 
long vigil, and the anxiety, had wrought her 
nervous system to a high state of excitement. 
It all came baek to her instantly when she 
opened her eyes, but such a sickening fear, 
such a nameless terror came with it, that she 
tried several times before her lips could sylla- 
ble a word. Leslie saw her struggles, and 
sitting down beside her, said, in a low, sooth- 
ing tone, holding down his own rising ex- 
citement: 

“I presume we shall soon unravel the mys- 
tery, Miss Hargrave. Something of which we 
do not happen to know, now, probably has 
kept him. Do not suffer yourself to be 
alarmed yet. I will ran round and make a 
few inquiries, and return and let you know.” 

Lena was very white and still; she did not 
move, or cry out, only shivered as if with 
sudden cold. When he arose to go she reached 
out her hand with a motion as if to hold hin 
back. A quick, electric thrill—now hot, now 
cold—ran from his head to his feet, he sat 
down weak and trembling. Was it some 
prescienee of the days to come? 

Leslie Wolcott saw a group of men on the 
shore, and hastened towards them. As he 
went, the chapel bell rang out sharp and clear 
on the still air. It rose and fell, and floated 
out over the harbor bar, and was lost in the 
rising fog. It came back again, faint and 
soft—hovered over the little town—and fell 
with a sweet cadence into the silerice of the 
forest below. 

The men were talking eagerly as he 
came up. 

“What is it?” he said, a sudden fear 
striking him. 

“Nothing much, sir,” said one of the men, 
“only Joe Davitt’s boat broke from her moor- 
ings last night, and has drifted out to sea.” 

Leslie stooped down and looked at the bit of 
rope left on the stake to which the boat _ 
been fastened. 

“Tt was cutoff he snk, looking up, ater 
moment. 

The men looked in each other’s faces, ont 
Joe Davitt, elbowing his way through the 
crowd, exclaimed : 

“Let me see, young stranger. If anybody 
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has set my boat adrift a-purpose, he’d better 
not let me know that he did it!” 

“Men,” said Leslie, “there is one of your 
* neighbors missing, or rather his family do not 
know of his whereabouts. I came to inquire 
if any of you had seen, or knew aught of 
Walter Hargrave ?” 

“Walter Hargrave!” was ejaculated from 
lip to lip. “Since when?” Joe Davitt asked, 
straightening up. 

“Well, say eight or nine o'clock last 
evening.” 

_ One after another shook their heads slowly, 
and Joe Davitt’s boat was forgotten in this 
greater interest. 

_ “Mebbe he took Joe’s boat to go down to 
the Bluff,” suggested one, 

“ How long do you think a boat could have 

lived last night?” was the contemptuous 
rejoinder. 
And so, amid suggestions and speculations, 
Leslie left them and hurried home to see if, 
by any possibility, he had been there since he 
left. He met Luke coming out of the yard 
with a troubled face. 

“ Heard anything?” he asked, excitedly. 

“No. He hasn’t been at home. I came 
back hoping he had been here during my 
absence.” 

Luke shook his head sadly. 

“ What’s up down to the shore ?” he asked. 

“ Joe Davitt’s boat was cut from her moor- 
ings last night.” 

Luke stood staring at him for a full minute, 
and then he turned abruptly, and walked 
rapidly towards the shore, and Leslie went in 
to inform his sister of the strange affair. When 
he told her about the boat, she caught it at 
once. 

“ He went over to the Bluff, undoubtedly,” 
. she said; “he is a great friend of Morey’s, 
which is fortunate, as he hasn’t many friends.” 

“Who? the light-keeper ?” 

“Yes—the most disagreeable man I ever 
saw. I believe I utterly hate him!” a tinge 
of red coming into her pallid face. 

“Couldn’t Hargrave have gone by land 
easier, if he had had occasion to visit this 
Morey? The men on the shore—the old 
fishermen—say that a boat couldn’t live in 
such a sea as it was last night.” 

_ “Well, perhaps the boat didn’t live,” she 
said, in a low voice, 

“T don’t believe he took the boat,” he said, 
after a little pause, rising and walking towards 
the door, 

_ “What do you believe?” She spoke, sharply 
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and impatiently, as if she somehow took com- 
fort in the supposition, and was annoyed at 
his opposition. 

He turned and looked at her. He did not 
know why it should, but at that instant the 
sound of the voices he had lieard in the pas- 
sage seemed to rise and die away, just as he 
had heard them the evening before; and 
Gray’s voice—he was sure it was Gray's voice, 
now-—-seemed to speak in his ear—it was so 
distinct, “ it will be soon enough when he comes 
back.” Why should that come to him thén? 
he wondered ; and giving himself a little shake 
to be sure he was not dreaming, he answered, 
perplexedly: 

“T am sure I don’t know what to believe, 
Celia, it is so strange.” 

“Why do you go out again, Leslie? it is so 
lonesome here, with him lying up there.” 

“I will not be gone long, I promised—” He 
paused abruptly, reddening a little, then 
added, “I promised to let them know if he 
had been here.” 

He could not have told what it was that 
made him hesitate about mentioning Lena to 
his sister,but something seemed to stand before 
him and warn him. He found her in an 
agony of grief and terror at the mysterious 
disappearance of er father. Every house-in 
the village had been visited, and some had 
mounted horses and ridden out into the out- 
skirts to make inquiries, but no one had seen 
the missing man since dark of the evening 
before. Only one hope remained, that he had, 
for some unaccountable reason, gone to 
Barry’s Bluff. Half a score volunteered to 
go, but Lena insisted upon going herself. It 
was two miles by the road, but much less by 
water, and Lena decided in favor of the boat. 
- Leslie had not the most remote idea of 
going until after Lena had taken her seat in 
the boat. He could not have told what it 
was, but something in her face drew him, 
and pushing Luke aside, just as he was step- 
ping over the side of the boat, he sprang in 
and pushed off He heard a little murmur of 
voices—whether of surprise or disapproval he 
did not know, only one thing coming distinct- 
ly to his ear, in Joe Davitt’s deep voice: 

_ “The rope was cut, boys; the stranger was 
right!” 

It did not seem to Leslie as if there was 
any weight to the oars.. The boat shot ahead 
like an arrow, yet he was not conscious of 
effort. The shore and bay faded away; the 
little town—the wood—the distant hills, and 
the bristling rocks, all vanished from sight, 
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and he went sailing on, and on, in a winged 
chariot, over enchanted seas—the two—only 
the two in all the universe of space. How 
many times he thought of that morning, long 
afterwards, with a mingled sweetness and 


n. 

Mollie Sterne was a firm believer in dreams, 
and signs, and warnings; and in the pauses 
of the night, over and over again, she had 
heard the deathwatch’s steady beat over her 
head, and had said to Hugh, even before the 
sharp clang of the bell had floated out over 
the sea, that “somebody had died last night.” 

But she was not prepared for the look of 
unutterable sorrow and despair in the face of 
her darling, when, in answer to Leslie’s eager 
inquiry, she said, “ Walter Hargrave had not 
been there for a week.” 

“What is it, Pretty?” she said, coming 
down to the edge of the boat, and reaching 
out her arms lovingly towards her, as if she 
would take her away from all the sorrow and 


pain. 

*“Father! O Mollie!” she gasped, her lips 
growing whiter and whiter; “O Mollie, where 
is my father!’ 

Hugh Morey suddenly swooped down upon 
the boat, and lifted her in his arms as he 
would an infant, and strode up to the house 
with her, murmuring low, broken stntences 
in her ear, as one would to a frightened child. 

Coming up together more slowly, Leslie 
made a brief statement of the case to Mollie 
Sterne, whose bright face was clouded with 
sympathy and sorrow. 

“He has told you?” she asked, looking at 
Mollie with set, stony eyes. 

“Yes, pet. O my darling! don’t look at 
me so!” Mollie said, beseechingly. 

“Mollie, how can I live without my father?” 
the same hard, dry look in the brown eyes. 

“Twill be your father, little girl,’ Hugh 
Morey said, in a voice as soft and tender as a 
woman’s, smoothing the tangled curls with 
his rough hand. “I know I am a coarse, 
rough old feilow to care for such a pretty 
blossom as you, my Pretty, and men say old 
Hugh is gruff and hard, but there is nothing 
but softness and tenderness in my heart for, 
my little Lena,” his voice faltering a little as 
he stooped over her, still stroking her hair 
tenderly. 

“Dear old Hugh!” she said. Her lips 
trembled, the stony look in her eyes melted, 
and she broke into a passion of tears, the first 
she had shed since the terrible fear had come 
into her heart. 
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When she grew quieter, Hugh asked Leslie 
if there was no trace that they could get 
hold of. 

“Only Davitt’s boat was cut loose and is 
missing.” 

“A boat!” Hugh exclaimed, with a strange 
look at Molly. “What time did he leave 
home ?” 

“A little before nine o’clock.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THERE was never such an excitement 
known before in the little sea-coast town, as 
that consequent on the mysterious disappear- 
ance of Walter Hargrave. Everybody in 
Brent felt a personal interest in the matter; 
even the widow of Dane Hargrave, whom 
everybody knew had not spoken to him for 
twenty years, offered a magnificent reward to 
any one who could bring any positive know- 
ledge of his whereabouts, whether he were 
living or dead. People wondered, imagined 
and surmised, until conjecture was exhausted, 
and were still no nearer the solution of the 
mystery than before. 

About two weeks after the disappearance, 
and while the mystery was still fresh in the 
minds of the people, a coasting vessel picked 
up a boat drifting bottom up, and towed it into 
Brent. What should it prove to be but Joe 
Davitt’s lost “Polly Jane! This revived the 
interest, confirming, however, in the minds of 
most people, the suspicion that had been 
slowly gaining ground, that for some reason 
which they could never know, Walter Har- 
grave had taken the boat, and been wrecked, 
doubtless before he reached the harbor bar; 
and there was a sort of furtive watch kept up 
all along the coast for weeks, for his body, 
but wherever it was, on the land or under the * 
sea, it came not to the shores of Brent. 

But Mollie Sterne, bright, hopeful Mollie 
Sterne, remembered the strange vision she 
had seen through the mist and darkness of 
that wild night, and had faith that the guar- 
dian angel who had guided him over the 
terrible harbor bar, had guided him also to 
peace and safety. For Mollie believed just 
as firmly as she believed in her own existence, 
that the man she saw lying in the bottom of 
that boat was Walter Hargrave, and it went 
far to strengthen her faith in the supernat- 
ural, and she dreamed dreams with increased 
relish, but they were all of such a cheerful 
character, that she had nothing to do but 
grow brighter and merrier overthem. ‘Mollie 
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and Hugh would gladly have kept Lena with 
them; but the pretty little cottage where 
they had dwelt together, the books, the 
pictures, and the flowers which they had en- 
joyed in company, called her, like so many 
voices, back to their silent companionship. 
Indeed, everything seemed to have found 
voice, talking continually of him—always of 
him. 

Everybody in Brent pitied and sympathized 
with the desolate girl, but she had never 
made many intimate friends, and could not 
all at once accept the well-meant friendships 
that were proffered her. She shrank from 
their familiar mention of her sorrow. Their 
well-meant sympathy seemed a sort of sacri- 
lege to her. It was Aer grief; why should 
everybody bandy it about, making common 
staple of it? 

She had been to her Uncle Dane’s funeral— 
been like one walking in their sleep, so in- 
capable of thought, it almost seemed of mo- 
tion—save in an unconscious, automatic way 
—had she been. Only one thing out of it all, 
came back to her out of all the dreamy 
pageant; and that seemed more like some 
vague, sweet spell of intoxication, than any- 
thing belonging to the real, tangible ex- 
periences which she had hitherto known. 
_ Only one thing—only one memory coming into 
the darkness, and gloom, and desolation—a 
memory subtile and sweet as the breath 
of April flowers; a memory of a dark, 
bright face, instinct with sympathy and ten- 
derness, though the lips said but little; a face 
that drew her away from herself, away from 
earth—ay, even from heaven—drew her 
surely. and irresistibly as the needle attracts 
the pole. 

It came to her—this memory—when she 
lay awake in the long silences, with only the 
dull boom of the surf sounding in her ears; it 
came unbidden and walked beside her among 
her flowers, it fluttered out from between the 
leaves as she turned them dreamily in her 
fugitive readings, and hovered, a sweet, in- 
tangible presence, about all her common life. 

There were some changes made at the old 
Hargrave mansion after the death of its 
master. Luke Varney had left the establish- 
ment, and bought a little farm on the out- 
skirts of the village, half covered with huge 
rocks, and half with bayberry, sweet-fern and 
brambles. Luke, however, did not expect to 
make his fortune out of it, and was in no im- 
mediate danger of being disappointed. He 
had some nice theories about scientific farm- 
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ing, and thought this a good field of opera- 
tion;.as it most certainly was, science hay- 
ing it all its own way, with little help or 
hindrance from nature. There was a little 
cottage, too, with a straight up and down look 
about it, and a high picket fence run out in 
front-like feelers, wherein Luke proposed to 
experiment in domestic economy. Not that 
he intended setting up a permanent branch 
of this miserable abortion of housekeeping, 
but merely a temporary accommodation, 
while he was coquetting with science, and 
Mollie Sterne was coquetting with him. In- 
deed, one of the chief attractions of the place 
had been its availability for operations in the 
latter department of cultivation, as it was 
almost immediately contiguous to the Bluff. 

Gray, too, had gone away from Brent. He 
went away rather suddenly—at least it was 
sudden to most people—about two weeks 
after the death of Dane Hargrave. It was 
not positively known where he had gone, 
though there were rumors that he had shipped 
on board the coaster that had towed in Joe 
Davitt’s boat. Somebody had heard the cap- 
tain say he was short of hands, and somebody 
else had heard Gray say he “ was sick of Brent 
and meant to see a little of the world outside 
the harbor bar.” Neither was it positively 
known that Mrs. Hargrave had favored his 
going, though it was remarked that she 
seemed in better spirits, and not so strange 
and nervous after he went away. 

One day, accompanied by her brother, she 
called to see Lena. She was very friendly 
and pleasant after the first embarrassment 
passed off, for neither of them could quite for- 
get the coldness that had been between the 
families. Mrs. Hargrave seemed very anxious 
to be on friendly terms, and Lena was fasci- 
nated by the charm and elegance of her man- 
ner, and the delicate attention, and evident 
interest she took in her. There were only 
they two women left who bore the name of 
Hargrave, why should they be enemies? Lena 
argued. There had been some trouble be- 
tween her father and her Uncle Dane, that 
had resulted in coldness and estrangement, 
but what its precise nature was she had never 
known—probably she never should now—why 
should she perpetuate-the feud while ignorant 
of its nature? And so she met Mrs. Har- 
grave’s advances with a pretty sort of shy 
pleasure, that made her very charming. 

Mrs. Hargrave was delighted with her, and 
talked of her all the way home, but Leslie 
was unusually silent, answering her questions 
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only ip and then quite at 
random. At last she quite lost patience. 

“Leslie Wolcott!” she exclaimed, “you are 
the most perverse fellow that ever lived! I 
went up there at your desire—” 

“ Did L ask you to go, Celia ?” he interrupted, 
suddenly. 

..» “Well, no; not in so many words. But you 
know, Leslie, that you stimulated my interest 
in the girl, by a thousand little adroit ways. 
There has not been-a day since—since,” she 
hesitated, and looked away from the steady 
gaze bent so intently upon her. “For mercy 
sake, Leslie Wolcott,” she exclaimed, “turn 
away those strange mesmeric eyes! Do you 
know, that I half fancy that, at will, you could 
fascinate or charm one, so as to hold them 
despite their reason or better judgment. There 
is something a little uncanny about you, 
Leslie, did you know ?” 

. He smiled; a dreamy, absent smile, lighting 
up his pale olive face with a sort of supernat- 
ural beauty. The thin nostrils quivered and 
dilated, the lips—fine and red—were melting, 
tender, irresistible. 

“Leslie!” sharply. He gave a little start, 
the whole expression of his face changing. 

“ Well, Celia?” laughing a little. 

“T want to warn you. Never look at Lena 
Hargrave as you were looking then—remem- 
ver!” A fiery red surged in his face. “ Be- 
cause,” she went on, “she is one of those 
sensitive natures that are easily wrought 
upon, and I am not a going to have her be- 
witched,” laughing at her own earnestness: 
He gave her a queer look—half vexation, half 
amusement. 

“ What is it?” she said, a little uneasily. 

“TI was only thinking how strange it was 
that you had taken upon yourself the cham- 
pionship of this girl, only when death had 
sundered the only tie that could have made 
it obligatory.” 

She grew a little paler, but answered 
promptly: 

“There was no need before. I have aright 
to love this girl, now, and nobody shall stand 
between!” she added, almost fiercely. 

“Did he stand between—her father ?” 

A sudden flush came into her cheek, and 
died out, leaving a ghastly whiteness in its. 
stead, but she did not speak. Leslie Wolcott 
sat motionless, regarding her fixedly. All at 
once, as if by intuition, he saw how it was, 
No one had ever told him—no hint had ever 
been dropped that intimated, ever so remote- 
ly, such an idea, but he knew instantly, by 
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some strange psychology, that his sister had 
loved Walter Hargrave. How remotely, he 
could not tell; neither did he know if shehad 
loved his brother, whom she married; only 
one thing stood out plain and clear to his 
consciousness; that, at some time, she had 
loved Walter Hargrave with the one passion 
of her life. She was so much older than him 
that he knew very little of her early life, she 
having been ten years old when her mother 
married his father. He only remembered her 
as a proud, ambitious girl, with strong 
passions and unbending will. He was buta 
child when she came North—they were 
natives of Baltimore—to visit some of her 
father’s relatives. She never returned, but 
was married some time in the course of a 
year, he believed, as near as he could 
remember. ° 

Lena Hargrave had always known Doctor 
Dinsmore, or rather she knew there was such 
a man, from seeing him ride past, and from 
frequent mention of his name by the towns- 
people, but she had never had any personal 
acquaintance with him. Indeed he seemed 
something quite formidable to her imagina- 
tion, with his learning, and wisdom, and grave 
dignity. And then he was forty years old— 
almost; which to a girl of nineteen seemed 
something quite patriarchal. To be sure, her | 
father was forty-six, but she never thought of 
him as being old, he had always been young 
to her—he always would be now, for the dead 
never grow old! No one ever thinks of ‘the 
little child whose life went out on his bosom, 
as being old, and wrinkled, and gray; time 
may do all this for those who live; but those 
who have fallen asleep are touched with the 
seal of perpetual youth. 

It was, therefore, with a little perturbed 
flutter of the heart that Lena saw Doctor 
Dinsmore drive up to the cottage, and quietly 
alight, and secure his horse to a post as if he 
intended ‘to make a visit. As he turned to 
come up the walk, something—perhaps some 
ehance expression of his face—brought back 
something which her father had once said of 
him. Referring to some one who had abused 
his trust in them, he said: “ Doctor Dinsmore 
is the weakest strong man I ever knew—that 
is, the weakest through his affections. One 
that he loves can do anything with him, ex- 
cept make him do wrong himself; that, 
nothing can do. Heis a perfect Samson in 
strength and shrewdness of character, but 
Love is the Delilah that binds him.” 

It came back to her then with a new sense, 
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and for the first time in her life it came into 
her thoughts to wonder why he had never 
married. The thought embarrassed her a 
trifle as she opened the door at his summons. 
But his manner—grave and quiet,with a touch 
of gentleness.in it—reassured her at once. The 
flutter died out of her heart, and her pulses 
grew calm, and a feeling of repose and rest 
enveloped her, such as she had not known 
since that terrible night. It. seemed, as she 
sat there conversing quietly with him, as if 


she had been in one long. fevered sleep ever. 


since. It did not annoy her that he should 
speak of her father, it seemed right and natu- 
ral that he should; and. to no one, not even 
to Mollie Sterne, had she felt so free to speak 
of him, as she did to him. She had told him, 
as she had never any one else, all the little 
incidents of that last evening—all he had 
said—how he had looked, and the little 
strangeness in his manner, which she thought 
now was presentiment, else why should he 
have left all the money, and taken only her 
mother’s picture? She did not know how it 
- happened, but before she was fairly aware, 
she found herself telling all her circumstances ; 
how that the fifty dollars in that pocket-book 
was all she had, save the little cottage which 
she was quite sure she could never, never sell. 
She supposed, though, she should have to go 
away from Brent, there was nothing she 
could do there—indeed, she did not know 
what she could do anywhere. It made her 
sick and giddy to think of it, as she did some- 
times through such long, long nights that 
seemed as if they never would end. 

He was standing beside her and with a 
sudden impulse which he could not resist, he 
touched her hair tenderly with his hand. 

“ Poor little girl,” he said, “if only I could 
help you!” 

A painful flush dyed her forehead, and she 
stammered : 

“TI am not soliciting charity, I only told you 
because—because, well, I don’t know why, 
unless it was because I couldn’t help it.” 

“ You misunderstand me,” he said, hastily, 
his own face.flushing. “ Let me tell you what 
I meant. But in order to do so I shall have 
to touch upon an unpleasant subject. I had 
not intended telling you, as I find you know. 
nothing which can throw any light on the 
matter.” She had not been sensible of it be- 
fore, but it flashed suddenly through her 
mind how his cautious inquiries had uncon- 
sciously led her to a revelation of her circum- 
stances, her thoughts, and her feelings. But 


lie quickly resumed: “ You know that there 
had been an estrangement between your- 
father and his brother, Dane Hargrave ?” 

“0 yes; father spoke of it very freely tome. 
I think he regretted it very much, and would 
gladly have sought a reconciliation,: but 
Uncle Dane would give him no opportunity.” 

' “Yes, I know. But do you happen to know 
the origin of the difficulty? The case stood 
when I came to Brent just as it did up to four 
weeks ago.” ; 

“TI think there was some opposition to my 
mother,” she said, in a low voice, as if disliking 
to speak of it. 

“That was your grandfather’s caprice. I 
have heard that story scores of times. And‘ 
yet, if I remember rightly, the breach was 
nearly healed when he died.” ’ 

-“Yes; at least so papa thought until after 
the reading of the will, which disinherited: 
lim. I don’t know, but I always judged 
that was the beginning of the estrangement.” 

“Exactly. Well, now I will tell you what 
I started to, to explain why I said I wished I 
could help you. I was with Mr. Hargrave the 
last four hours of his’ life, and witnessed the 
strange anxiety he manifested to see your 
father. If he could have seen him, I am con- 
vineed that you would not have to leave 
Brent because of poverty, at least. There’ 
was something to be forgiven—some wrong 
he had done your father, the memory of 
which haunted his dying moments. I can, of 
course, only conjecture its character, for he 
held to the hope that your father would come, 
until he was too far gone to reveal it to any 
one else, even if he would. But there was 
one thing—and I don’t mind saying now, that 
I hoped you might hold some clue to it, and 
that is why I came in—that has perplexed 
and haunted me ever since. It was just be- 
fore he died, and he could only speak with 
difficulty. I was alone with him when he 
asked me how many minutes he could live, 
Upon my naming a very brief period he ex- 
claimed, ‘I must tell somebody! I promised 
not to, but I cannot die with this on my soul. 
I have written out the whole story—tell 
Walter he will find itin—in—’ He could get no 
further, but tried to point, I tliought, towards 
the hall. His wife came in, and he lived but 
a few moments, and only speaking once more, 
some loving word to her. 

“ There,” he said, smiling slightly, “ have I 
exonerated-myself? You see how it is, thatI 
would like to help you, by explaining this 
mystery, which J think would relieve you 
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from embarrassment as regards pecuniary 
matters.” 

Lena turned impulsively and touched her 
lips to the hand that rested on her chair. 

“Forgive me!” she cried, her eyes filling 
with tears, “O, if you only could help me— 
in that way! But it is too late now, and I 
don’t know after all as I care now he is gone,” 
breaking into a low, soft weeping. 

Basil Dinsmore blushed like a girl when she 


touched his hand with her lips, and anew. 


look came into his face, that for the moment 
transfigured it. But when she began weeping 
he spoke to her gravely, but tenderly, and 
told her that she was exhausting her nervous 
_ system, which was already weak and over- 

strained, and that she must really try to com- 
pose herself, or he should, he feared, have to 
come again; and that time in his official 
capacity. 

She looked up, smiling faintly through her 
tears. 


“ Doctor Dinsmore,” she said, “ I never hada 
physician in my life; don’t try to frighten me.” 

“Are physicians such ogres then, that the 
bare contemplation alartns you ?” 

“They were.” 

“ By which I am to infer,” he replied, laugh- 
ing, “that you find them only very common 
sort of clay, upon nearer inspection.” 

“TI don’t mean that,” she said, earnestly. 

“ What is it, then ?” his voice unconsciously 
eager. 

“T don’t know, only that I am not afraid of 
you as—as I used to be,” she stammered. A 
rare smile illumined his face, making it for 
the moment positively beautiful. 

“Thope, Miss Hargrave, that you never will 
be troubled by any such ill-founded fears 


again,” he said. “I would like to be a friend 
to Walter Hargrave’s little girl—may 1?” 

“Certainly, Doctor Dinsmore, if you care 
for the friendship of a poor little orphan girl, 
like me. As for myself, I shall feel only too 
honored by the friendship of so wise and good 
& man as report says Doctor Dinsmore is.” 
There was just a shadow of courtly dignity— 
Hargrave dignity, people called it—perceptible 
in her tone and manner. 

A slight shadow of vexation crossed his’ 
face, but he replied: 

“TI think report says something very much 
the same of Miss Hargrave, with this addition, 
that she is beautiful, accomplished and— 
proud!” 

Lena laughed—a little, soft, ringing laugh, 
that set one to thinking of the faint tinkle of 
far-away silver bells. 

“TI am vanquished,” she exclaimed, cordial- 
ly extending her hand. “I am convinced two 
such very superior people ought to know each 
other.” 

Again that rare smile softened his face. He 
took the little soft hand extended to him, 
held it an instant in both of: his, saying, 
“ -by, my child,” in what he considered 
his most fatherly manner. And all day, as he 
rode through the town, his reason and judg- 
ment kept asserting that it was only a per- 
fectly safe, elderly sort of an interest he felt 
in the girl, that made him think of her so 
often. I don’t know, I am sure, why they 
should have insisted upon it so stoutly; his 
heart certainly offered no opposition, but 
fluttered and trembled like the veriest coward, 
so that there was no necessity of the repeated 
asseverations’ with which he continually 
assured himself. 


KATIE AND JEAN. 


O Jeanie and Katie, 
O Katie and Jean, 

Why are ye baith sae bonnie? 
I canna choose between. 

O, help me mak’ appraisal, 
An’ tell me what to do, 

For Katie's eyes are hazel, 


An’ Jeanie’s eyes are blue, 
An’ gold are Jeanie’s tresses, 


Katie’s brown as robin’s wing; 
An’ Jeanie’s eye expresses 

What Katie's lips do sing. 
They’re saft as April daisies, 

That come with April dew, 


And sore my heart it crazes 
To choose when both are true. 


An’ Katie's cheek it dimples, 
An’ Jeanie’s glows with pink, 

As when a fountain sprinkles 
The roses on its brink. 

T’'ve sought them a’ the simmer, 
An’ when I see them not, 

The sun in heaven is dimmer, | 
Av’ heaven itself forgot. 

For Katie loves me dearly, 
An’ so does Jeanie, too, 

An’ I love too sincerely 


To choose when both are true—TIDR. 
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JOHN ANSTRUTHERS’S FORTUNE. 
The Remarkable and True Story of an Qld Counsellor, 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FORTUNE. 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago—said the old law- 
yer—lI was practising in the city, where I had 
been established about ten years. I flatter 
myself that I was always industrious and 
faithful in the law, if not brilliant, and hence 
I was successful. I did a safe, profitable, real 
estate business, with sometimes a litigated 
case; worked steadily day-times, passed the 
evening usually at home with my wife (as 
every married man ought), enjoyed life, and 
throve to my satisfaction. When the affair 
happened that I am about to speak of, I had 
no partner, and occupied rooms in the Star 
Block. I had a student, Will Reeves by 
name; a young man who has much to do 
with the story, and so he may as well be 
noticed particularly here as elsewhere. He 
had been studying with me about three years, 
at this time, and had succeeded in thoroughly 
convincing me of one fact—that he was never 
intended for a lawyer. He was a hearty, 
happy fellow of two and twenty, as poor as a 
church mouse, and as happy as a king; a 
bright-eyed, red-cheeked young man, so full 
of health and animal spirits that he could not 
bear to be in the office more than four hours 
a day, nor more than half an hour at a 
stretch, at that. He had a fist like a black- 
smith’s sledge, and was as strong as a young 
Hercules, and so sunny and good-natured in 


his temperament that I never had the heart 
to find fault with him, although he used to 
vex me sometimes by his irregularities. But 
I made him of great use in collecting for me; 


he could get money when I had long given it 


up in despair; and, on the whole, I was glad 
enough to have him with me, while realizing, 
as I said before, that he hadn’t in him the 
stuff that lawyers are made of. 

He came running in one afternoon Just 


before tea-time, and said: 


“T forgot to tell you, Mr. Armsly, that 
Jobn Anstruthers wants to call this. evening 
and consult you. He is a drayman, and can’t 
leave his business in the day time. His 
daughter found an old paper, or something, 


in an old trunk, and thinks it may be worth 


something to them, in some way. She wanted 
to show it to me, but I told her she’d better 
bring it to you. Shall I tell them to come 
to-night, sir?” 

I was a good deal more than half-angry at 
my inconsiderate student for making an en- 
gagement for me which I saw would deprive 
Mrs. Armsly of the pleasure of my company 
that evening; but I remembered that the 
party he mentioned could not visit me in the 
day time, and I repressed my vexation. 

“These are friends of yours, I presume, 
Will?” 

He blushed and stammered, and got dread- 
fully embarrassed over that simple question, 
and finally admitted that he was acquainted 
with them, and would take it as a favor to 
him if I would see them that night. 

“Well, I suppose I must,” I said, resignedly. 
And Will was half-way down the stairs before 
I had my gloves on. 

I returned to the office after tea, according 
to promise, and had not been sitting behind 
my table more than ten minutes when my 
visitors came. I became aware, by the con- 
fused murmur of voices at the foot of the 
stairs that preceded their entrance, that Mr. 
Will Reeves had accompanied them, and 
divers stampings on the pavement and 
whistlings of snatches of popular tunes from 
the same quarter during the half hour’s in- 
terview that followed, informed me that the 
same disinterested party was impatiently 
awaiting its conclusion. My visitors were, of 
course, John Anstruthers and his daughter 
Molly; the first an honest, simple-minded 
man, hard-handed from daily toil, but with a 
great, generous heart, which would have done 


humanity volumes of good, if it had been put 
in the breast of a king; and which did do 
immense good, after—but I am getting ahead 
of my story. Molly Anstruthers was a very 
pretty girl of twenty, bright and intelligent, 


and with a beautiful affection for her father, 
who repaid her with all the devotion of his 


nature. These two were alone together in 
the world; the drayman’s wife had died 
shortly after Molly was born, and she was the 
only survivor of six children. They sat down 


together on the settee, and the girl produced 
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a folded paper from under her shawl, and 
presented it to me. 


“We are sorry to trouble you, sir, but 
father can only leave at night, and I thought 
you'd like to ask him somethirig about this. 
I don’t know, but it seems likely to me that 
this paper gives him something. Please look 
at it.” 

“It’s all Molly’s notion, sir,” broke in the 
drayman, half-apologetically.- “I didn’t want 
to come, but she would have me; and the 
child has everything her own way.” He took 
her hand between his own rough palms as he 
spoke, and caressed it as he continued, “ Lord 
love me, sir, what should it be but an old 
letter, or somewhat like that? I can’t read 


without my glasses, and never half-looked at 
it since the day I first saw it, which was—” 

* John seemed loquacious enough, at all 
events, and, as I had seen enough in the 
paper at first sight to startle me, and to make 
a moment’s quiet thought needful, I bade 
him be silent till I had finished examining it. 

It was an old document, written with ink 
which was somewhat faded though perfectly 
legible. It had been folded out of shape, and 
so badly creased that my first care was to 
spread it out on my table and smooth it with 
my hand; and while doing so, the name 
written opposite the seal—Remsen Pollard— 
attracted my attention. It was written in 
the nervous, crabbed characters which were 
so familiar to me as the genuine signature of 
the man, and I began at the beginning and 
read the paper carefully through. Astounded 
beyond measure at the contents of it, I has- 
tily referred to the city maps which hung on 
the wall before me; returned to my table, 
read the paper through again, compared the 
signature with several on other papers 
which I took from pigeon-holes, and finally 
exclaimed: 

“Now, in the name of all the wonders, 
where did you get this?” 

“Well, as I was going to tell you,” contin- 
ued John, unaffected by my excitement, “I 
should think it was about nineteen years ago, 
shortly after Molly here was born and wife 
died, that old Remsen Pollard came over to 
our house one evening. I came to the door, 
and was about as surprised to see him as if 
the king of England had stood there. 
*Where’s John Anstruthers? says he. 
*That’s me, says I. ‘Pooh, pooh! says he, 
rapping his cane on the walk; ‘I mean old 
John who used to dray for me.” This was 
about three years before father died, I should 


think, and he was all but laid up with the 
rheumatism. So I took old Pollard into his 


room, wondering all the time what that rich 
old aristocrat could want with him; and 
father was about as surprised as I was, 
However, Mr. Pollard sat down and chatted 
quite pleasantly for a while, asking about 
father’s rheumatism, and telling him what 
helped his own. Finally he rapped the floor 


with his cane—that was a favorite habit with 
him, you know—and said: : 

* “* Pll tell you what I came here for, John 
Anstruthers; it was to do you an act of sim- 
ple justice. Men call me miserly and stingy, 
I believe; but I know how to be just, and to 
keep my own from those that don’t deserve 


it’ And his little black eyes twinkled as he 
spoke. ‘You, John, always served me well 
while you could work, as you very well know. 
I don’t believe there were any three men to- 
gether who helped: me so much to get my 
money as you did, and just because you were 
always ready to serve me, in rain or shine, 
day or night. Now, John, I know perfectly 
well that I never paid you over and above 
well for your work; so here’s a trifle to 
balance the account.’ 

“With that he threw out—what do you 
think? Just five dollars, as I’m alive! Such 
a trifle, after all this magnificent talk, was 
what I couldn’t understand at all, especially 
as what the old man said was perfectly true. 
He had -been a pretty hard employer, and 
father had done a great deal of work for him 
for avery little money. Poor father looked 
at him doubtfully, at first, as if he thought he 
was trying to make game of him, and then 
said, simply, ‘ Thank ye kindly, sir, and never 
offered to touch the bill that lay on the quilt. 

“*Maybe that wont quite make up what 
you ought to have, old Remseh went on. 
‘Well, well, take this.’ And he threw this 
paper after the bill. ‘ Maybe it’ll do you some 
good sometime—who knows? Better not do 
anything with it till I’m gone, though; then 
it may help you, if I don’t live too long.’ And 
the old man grinned, and shuffled out of the 
room without waiting to hear anything more 
from us.” 

“And you never examined it?” I said. 

“Well, no. Father was provoked so at the 
old man that he told me to put away the 
paper in his old trunk, and some time he 
would light his pipe with it. ‘He’s a mean 
old curmudgeon,’ he said, ‘who wants to get 
up a name for generosity in his last years— 
which the Lord knows he’s never had in his 
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life. If he wants me to help him about it, 
he’ll have to make up for his past meanness 


at a bigger figure than all this. Five dollars, 
indeed! There’s no conscience here; it’s all 


selfishness, and an old sinner’s desire for a 
good name. As for his paper—I wont look at 
it. It’s probably a share in some broken- 
down bank, or something of no more value. 
Throw it into my old trunk, John, and it'll 
light my pipe by-and-by,’ 

“Father never did light his pipe with it; 
but I suspect that was because he forgot all 
about it. He never said another word about 
it; and after his death I thought no more of 
it till yesterday, when Molly came across it. 
Do you make anything of it, sir?” 

“JT should rather think I did,” I replied. 
And then I explained to him the precise 
effect of this paper, while his honest gray eyes 
_almost started out of his head with astonish- 
ment, and Molly clapped her hands and 
actually cried with delight. 
~ Just tell me that again, sir,” said John, 
his voice shaking so that he could hardly 
articulate aword. I repeated what I had just 
said; and then John heaved a great sigh and 
looked with proud tenderness at his daughter. 

“The Lord love us, Molly,” he said, “ who’d 
have thought such a thing of oli Remsen 
Pollard? I’m so glad, my dear; not so much 
for myself, as for you and—” 

“Now don’t, father,” interrupted Molly, 
casting an alarmed look at me. And the 
father stopped before betraying Molly’s secret, 
‘which I thought I had already guessed. 


CHAPTER II. 
HUNG IN THE BALANCE. 


Arter this I talked freely with both father 
and daughter for half an .hour; but I could 
fee that their hearts were too full for much 
more speech, and I appointed another meet- 
ing fot further arrangements. When they 
had gone I remained in the office, shrewdly 
suspecting that I should not have to tarry 
long for another visitor; and so it was. Be- 
fore the expiration of another half hour there 
was a quick, familiar step on the stairs, and 
Master Will Reeves burst into the room, over- 
running with excitement. 

“Is this really so, Mr. Armsly?” he asked. 
“Have the Apstruthers really got a fortune ?” 

“And supposing they have, my dear boy,” 
I said, blandly, “ how will that affect you?” 

He blushed like a girl, and stumbled 
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through a dozen disconnected words to find 
an answer, before I broke the ice and came 
to his relief. 


“Come, Will,” I said, “be honest, and tell 
me the truth. You ought to have told me 
everything at first. How is it—what are the 
Anstruthers to you?” 

“Everything!” he responded, emphatically, 
and slapped his cap down on the table. “Of 
course I ought to tell you, Mr. Amnsly, for 
you are my best friend. Maybe if I’d told you 
sooner, it would have been better; but, how- 
ever, here goes now for no concealments. 
Molly Anstruthers and I love each other 
dearly, and have been engaged two years. 
We meant to be married sometime; that’s all 


I have been trying to be a lawyer for, sol 
might get enough together to have her. Now 
she tells me that. she’s to be very rich, and 


the dear, good girl is quite as glad on my 
account as on her own. Is it so?” 


“Well, Will, now that you have made me 
understand that you have a right to know, I 
will let you into the secret. I suppose you 
never expected to marry one of the richest 
girls in the city, Master Will?” 

“Far from it, sir.” 

“ Will, if you keep your present footing with 
Miss Molly three months longer, there is a 
very good chance that you can marry the 
heiress of not less than two hundred 
thousand.” 

Will Reeves was a very sensitive boy; but 
he took the announcement far more quietly 
than I could have expected. He grew a little 
weak in the knees, sat down and looked into 
my face in a puzzled way, and then bent his 
face out of sight. His eyes were a little misty 
when he looked up, and he simply said: 

“T am very glad for Molly. I only wish I 
was worthier of her. Now please tell me all 
about it, Mr. Armsly.” 

I am anald lawyer, and used to all phases 
of character, and all kinds of exhibitions of 
human uature, and generally look coolly 
enough at all of them; but in this case I had 
to pause an instant to admire the faithful 
devotion of this girl to Will—a devotion that 
this sudden and enormous prosperity could 
not shake any more than had the hard lot in 


which they had hopelessly kept their affection 


bright for years. 
As I put Will Reeves in possession of the 


‘secret. of old Remsen Pollard’s paper, the 


needs of my story now demand that the 
reader should also be a participant. 
This paper, as I had discovered, to my une 
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bounded amazement, was a clear and legal 
deed to John Anstruthers, senior, of all the 
west half of lot thirty-seven, on the north side 
of Front street. And though the description 
did not say so, lot thirty-seven, west half, was 
the lot upon which stood the entire Star 
Block—the same in which I had my office— 
and the very finest property on the street. It 
had a front of an hundred feet, with the best 
stores in the city on the first floor; an abun- 
dance of office-room, in continual demand, on 
the second and third; and one of the first 
public halls in the city on the fourth. The 


. whole property was worth not a cent less 


than two hundred thousand dollars, as I had 
stated to Will; and that was such a figure, 
you will please bear in mind, twenty-five 
years ago, asa million is to-day. The pros- 
pect of it was enough to put even me ina 
flutter, to say hothing of those whom it more 
intimately concerned. The deed was in all 
respects formal and correct, absolutely releas- 
ing the whole property to John Anstruthers, 
in consideration of his many life-long services, 
for which he had been poorly paid; the sig- 
nature was, as I perfectly knew, the genuine 
writing of Remsen Pollard; and the deed was 
properly acknowledged by him, and bore the 
notarial certificate. It had not been regis- 
tered, but that could be done immediately. 
And as twenty years had not elapsed since 
the deed was given, the present John An- 
struthers, as heir to his father, was entitled 
to immediate possession, and could doubtless 
enforce it. In- fact, I had advised him that 
if his rights under the instrument were not 
promptly recognized, he must begin an action 
of ejectment forthwith for the possession of 
what was undoubtedly his. 

But it will naturally be asked, as Will asked 
of me—What could have been the motive of 
old Mr. Pollard in making so strange and un- 
usual a disposition of his property? and who 
was at present in possession ? 

These questions can be best answered to- 
gether; the answers easily suggested them- 
selves to me, from my knowledge of Remsen 
Pollard twenty years before his death. He 
was a close, hard, avaricious man, sordid and 
miserly, but full of eccentricities, with which 


he astonished the city during his whole life. - 


After steadily refusing to give a mere pittance 
for the most worthy charities, year after year, 
he would sometimes give lavishly for a year, 


* and then as suddenly discontinue. He would 


patch up a poor old shell of a house from year 
© year, expending in a few months more 


money on it than it was worth, for the sake 
of keeping it tenanted, and at the same time 
let an elegant dwelling run to waste, putting 
the rent so high that nobody could live in it. 


“He was subject to all kinds of freaks and 


fancies, and was exactly the man to do the 
queer thing that it appeared he had done 
with the Star Block. And his eccentricities 
were so well known the city through, that I 
was well satisfied that the complexion of in- 
sanity could not be successfully put upon this. 
It was a fair, just and perfectly lawful trans- 
action; and I decided upon the spot: that the 
case was almost a certainty for Anstruthers. 
If you ask me why it was not quite a cer- 
tainty, I answer that in law nothing is quite 
certain. But it was morally certain; so sure 
that I exulted a little, in a quiet way, over the 
agitation I should cause in financial and busi- 
ness circles upon the announcement, when I 
should be ready to make it, 

But why. did not Mr. Pollard leave this 


‘property to his heir? 


His words to old Mr. Anstruthers in giving 
him the deed will partially answer that 
question: “I know how to be just, and to 
keep my own from those that don’t deserve 
it.” The old man left, at his decease, a single 
child, Adam Pollard, a man of about forty 
years of age, and no favorite with his father, 
as was generally well known. As a young 


‘man, he had been wild and dissolute, and in 


his mature years he had exhibited little or no 


‘improvement. He was widely known as a 


gamester, and his spendthrift life, since com- 
ing into possession of his estate, had dissipated 
the whole of it. save the Star Block, the rents 
of which he was understood’ to invest punc- 
tually at the gaming-table every month. More 
than one fierce quarrel between father and 


‘son were known, and, upon the death of the 


former, it was confidently expected that it 
would be found that Adam was disinherited, 
and the whole immense property disposed of 
according to some freak of the old man’s ec- 
centric brain. On the contrary, no will of 
any kind was found, and Adam Pollard 
quietly took possession of the whole, as sole 
heir. There were many who professed to 
think that the old man left a will, and that 
the son had destroyed it, finding nothing in it 
to his advantage; but nothing of this kind 
was ever established. I had myself believed 


it, until this evening; but the gurprising dis- 


eovery of the deed to John Anstruthers 
caused me to change my opinion, It was 
clear tome now that he intended to give his 
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most permanent and valuable property to the 
poor drayman, leaving the balance to his son. 
And anybody who ever knew Remsen Pollard 
would have no difficulty in saying that this 
whole transaction was eminently character 
istic of him, and no more remarkable than a 
dozen queer things he had done in his life- 
time. 

Now, before I proceed with the story, I 
want to refer again to my own carelessness, 
for which I can hardly account. The deed, 
as I have said, was unregistered; and so long 
as it was so, John Anstruthers was in contin- 
ual danger of losing everything which it gave 
him by its destruction, and possibly by other 
means which I will not attempt to describe, 
as a particular statement of them would in- 
volve too close an examination of the law to 
be interesting. The short of it is, it was my 
duty to have that deed registered, and so per- 
petuated, the very first thing on the following 
morning; and this I failed to do for three 
months, depending upon a false security all 


the time. It was apiece of almost criminal * 


folly in me, which you may be sure I never 
repeated afterward; and I verily believe that 
the fright which I suffered when the probable 
consequences of my neglect stared me in the 
face, put more than half the gray hairs in my 
head which you see there now. But I must 
not anticipate. I am coming to that in due 
time. 

In the morning I had a brief interview with 
John Anstruthers, and then wrote a brief 
note to Adam Pollard. It told the story as I 
have told it, to'this point, in a few explicit 
words, and proposed a fair settlement. While 
asserting that Mr. Pollard’s legal rights to the 
property were nothing at all, it declared the 
entire willingness of Mr. Anstruthers to pay 
a reasonable bonus for an immediate and 
peaceable relinquishment of the possession to 
him; and proposed the payment to him of 
the rents for the ensuing six months, on 
those conditions. And it requested that a 
reply should be addressed to Edwin Armsly, 
No. 27, Third Floor, Star Block. 

The answer came the following day. It 
was from Messrs. Bray and Black, attorneys, 
on behalf of Mr. Pollard; and I heartily wish 


I had preserved a copy of it, that you might - 


enjoy it with me, as the eoolest piece of legal 
assurance imaginable. It treated with con- 
temptuous silence my claim on behalf of 
Anstruthers; wished me to understand that 
Mr. Pollard was not in the least frightened 
by threatening letters, although he had it yet 
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under. consideration whether to take no 
further notice of mine, or to institute a pros- 
ecution for conspiracy; and finally expressed 
the surprise of the writer that I, who bore the 
reputation of an honorable and legitimate 
attorney, should be caught in a disreputable 
attempt at black-mailing. I put the letter 
away with a smile, and in less than an hour 
Adam Pollard was served with the papers to 
commence an ejectment suit, with John 
Anstruthers as plaintiff. - 

The answer which came in a week denied 
the making of any deed by Remsen Pollard, 
and its delivery to the plaintiff; and, upon. 
this issue, I prepared the case for trial. I re- 
tained Mr. Wendover, the most eminent 
advocate at our bar, and, after a very careful 
review of the case, he pronounced our success 
certain. “The deed cannot possibly be inval- 
idated,” he said. “I shall go into court with 
the most perfect confidence in the result.” 
All of which, of course, I communicated to 
the Anstruthers and Will Reeves, and in a 
very pleasant frame of mind as to the final 
result of this extraordinary suit, I awaited 
the September cireuit, aow only a few weeks 
removed. 

In the meantime, the affair had made a 
most profound sensation in the city; receiv- 
ing long notices from the press, and creating 
the most lively curiosity among the people at 


Jarge. I was informed from a reliable quarter 


that both Adam Pollard and his counsel were 
ill at ease; that they had lost the confident 
and contemptuous air with which they at first 
referred to the suit, and that they held long 
and frequent consultations over the matte 
And I was also told that Pollard had discov- 
ered certain memoranda among his father’s 
papers which showed the intention of the 
elder Pollard to do what he had done with 
the Star Block. No direct developments, 
however, had been made by the other side; 
but I was hardly prepared to think that the 
case would be allowed to go to trial. I antic- 
ipated an appeal on, behalf of Pollard to be 
allowed to accept the terms of our offer made 
before the suit was brought. I did not re- 
ceive it. I think I did not quite understand 
the desperate character of the gamester who 
was now preparing to risk everything on a 
single bold throw. 

During the several weeks which elapsed 
after the beginning of the suit, before the 
denouement, I was called upon to visit John 
and his daughter several times; and I had so 
interested my wife with my accounts of the 
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ease and the parties, that she insisted on see- 
ing Molly. She was greatly charmed with the 
girl’s simple, unaffected ways, and quite as 
much by Will Reeves’s pride and devotion to 
her. “They are a delightful eouple,” she 
said, “and I’m glad enough of their good 
fortune.” “Nonsense!” I replied; “you are 
not silly enough to think that, after John 
Anstruthers comes into possession of his 
property, that girl will tolerate Will any 
more?” “I am simple enough to think just 
that,” the little woman indignantly respond- 
ed; “and, what’s more, I’m simple enough to 
think you a great brute for doubting her a 
particle !” 

There was no further argument between us 
two, of course; but I was more than half 
inclined to doubt Molly’s fidelity to the end. 
Not that I ever saw anything in her that 
seemed in the least like giving up Will; but I 
had a notion (and the ladies must forgive me 
if I am wrong), that women generally acted 
in that kind of way. I did Molly Anstruthers 
injustice by the suspicion; she was true as *® 
steel from first to last, and never showed a 
sign of receding from her vows to Will. She 
married him just after the result of the suit, 
as I am about to record it, and is now his 
faithful and dearly-beloved wife. Perhaps 
my story would be a little more dramatic if I 
should insert something of that kind; but the 
simple truth forbids. She married Will be- 
cause she loved him, and would have done so 
had she been heiress of the Indies. Never- 
theless, those who like the dramatic may very 
likely find it as the story closes. 

@ The September circuit was rapidly ap- 
proaching; only a few days intervened. 
Every preparation had been made on my 
side, and I had dismissed the subject from 
my mind, sq far as its immense importance 
would allow. I was sitting alone in my office 
one afternoon—the Saturday which preceded 
the Monday of court. I was writing very 
busily at my table; so much so that I did not 
note the entrance of a stranger who came in 
and stood by me, waiting for me to look up. 
- When I did look up and discover him, I was 
startled by the suddenness of his appearance, 
and rose hastily from my seat, 

“You didn’t observe my entrance,” he said, 
smiling; “but that was because you were 80 
‘much engaged with your work. I wish to see 
you on particular business. Can you favor 
me now?” 

I replied in the affirmative, and asked him 
to be seated. While he sat down, removed 
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his hat and cleared his throat, preparatory to 
speaking, I looked pretty closely at him, as 
lawyers generally do at people who want to 
see them on very particular business. Just 
one look was enough to tell me that his was 
one of those faces from which you can make 
nothing at all. There are some few people 
who have the rare faculty of divesting their 
faces of every sign of expression and emotion, 
and this was one of them. I can say no more 
about him than that he was a slight-built, 
wiry man, with quick, nervous motions, a 
cold blue eye, and a hard, muscular face. 

“T am come to see you about the case of 
Anstruthers against Pollard,’ he said, ab- 
ruptly. “My name is Curtiss Gwin. ' You 
may have heard of me?” 

“Mr. Gwin, the distinguished advocate of 
the metropolis?” I asked. 

He bowed. I had indeed heard of him; 
Sut this was my first intimation that he was 
retained by Mr. Pollard. 

“IT have never had the pleasure of meeting 
you, sir,” I said; “but I am happy to do so 
now. Dol understand you that you are re- 
tained by Mr. Pollard in this suit ?” 

“Yes,” he replied. “I came from New 
York yesterday, in answer to his telegram, 
and I believe he expects me to manage his 
case in court; but I must first discover that 
he has a defence. I tell you frankly, sir, as a 
fair advocate, that I am here for that purpose. 
If I can discover from you that my. client has 
no defence—and I am half-inclined to think 
that is the case—I shall take pleasure in ad- 
vising him to settle, upon the basis of the 
offer you made him some weeks ago, if you 
are inclined to repeat it. Such, frankly, is 
my present object.” 

“T will be happy to satisfy you that your 
client has no defence,” I replied. 

“Very well; now to the proof. I learn 
from the-papers in the suit that the plaintiff 
claims this property by virtue of a deed from 
the father of the present possessor ?” 

“A deed,” I said, “ properly executed and 
acknowledged, formal in all jts parts, and 
perfectly.good, in every respect. I mae | it 
as entirely conclusive.” 

“ Will you allow me to see it?” 

I reflected an instant, and then rose and 
started for the safe. I suppose a great many 
of my readers will tell me that it was the 
height of imprudence to show this instrument 
in this way, and perhaps it was; but it did 
not seem so to me then. Between two law- 


yers, méeting for the purpose that had 
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brought us together, nothing could seem more 
reasonable, and I did not hesitate a minute 
before deciding to comply with his request. 
I opened the outer door of the safe, as well as 
that of the inner fire-chamber, and produced 
the deed from the envelop where I hag care- 
fully kept it. Mr. Gwin took it from my hand, 
and, beginning at the top, read it carefully 
through, and then closely examined the sig- 
nature. Next, he turned it over and looked 
at the back of it; and then his eyes wandered 
ever the paper with a sudden wistful, eager 
expression that alarmed me, and I stretched 
out my hand and snatched it from him. I 
repented the act the next instant; he looked 
up with such a look of surprise and insulted 
dignity, that I begged his pardon on the spot. 

“T don’t know what manner of lawyers you 
have been dealing with,” he said, in a scorn- 
ful way that cut me to the quick; “but it 
- seems hardly necessary for me to assure you 
that I should not attempt to steal your deed 
with three policemen between me and the 
street, even if I were base enough to imagine 
such a thing.” 

“I beg pardon, Mr. Gwin! I was too 
hasty.” 

“Well, it’s of no consequence; let it pass. 
As to the effect of this deed, there can, of 
course, be but one legal opinion. Adam 
Pollard has no more title to this property 
than you or I, and I shall advise him to make 
the best terms he can with you. Is he to 
consider your offer as still open ?” 

“T will consult with my client, and advise 
you to-night,” I replied. 

“TI will meet you here at ten o'clock, if con- 
venient to you,” he said, consulting an elegant 
gold watch. “That hour is somewhat late, 
but Mr. Pollard’s attorneys are out of the city, 
‘and will not return till nine. I must, of 
course, consult with them before finally strik- 
ing our colors. Will you see me here at ten ?” 

I thought of my wife, and of her fears about 
me whenever I was absent from home at 
night; but the prospect of getting this great 
suit finally settled, and securing the An- 
struthers in their rights was of the first 
moment; and I gave him my promise to do 
as he wished. He followed, me to the safe as 
I replaced the deed under double lock, and 
said: 

“In the meantime, Mr. Armsly, if you 
can say a favorable word to your client to 
procure a good settlement for Pollard, please 
do so, -I shall 
ing myself mercy.” 
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He bade me good-afternoon, and walked to 
the door. As he turned: the handle, he 
stopped and looked around. 

“I think it will be better; Mr. Armsly, if 
our interview this evening is strictly private. 
Bitter feelings, of course, have been engen- 
dered between the parties to this suit, and I 
know my client does not wish to meet yours. 
We will reduce the terms of our settlement 
to writing to-night, and have the agreement 
signed by both of them Monday morning. 
Shall it be so?” 

I assented, and he went away. I went also 
in half an hour. 

From six till nine the office was closed; at 
nine I was back again, waiting for Mr. Gwin. 
I had seen John Anstruthers, and he had 
readily consented to let Pollard have the 
rents of the block for the next six months. 
“I don’t feel that I am indebted to him a 
copper; but if lie’ll give up quietly, Monday 
morning, without a trial and any more 
trouble, I'll do that for him,” he said. 

The clock in the cosy little sitting-room at 


John’s pointed to half-past eight before I left 


his house. Molly was sitting by the window, 
pretending to read; but, as I stole up quietly 
behind her, I saw that the book was upside 
down, and that the girl’s pretty face was 
overcast by a rather serious look. 

“Nothing the matter to-night, I hope, 
Molly?” I asked. 

She started and blushed, and, as if to pre- 
vent any further questions, gave me a simple 
“no sir,” and applied herself closely to her 
inverted book. 

John lighted me past the hall. 

“I hope nothing’s amiss with the lad to- 
night,” he said, closing the sitting-room door. 
“He’s generally here by seven, and it’s now 
half-past eight, and 1 know Molly expected 
him.” 

Promising to hasten Master Reeves’s steps, 
if I should meet him, I walked directly to the 
office. The street was perfectly quiet in front 
of the block, save an occasional passer; the 
stores were lighted, but business had slack- 
ened an hour before, as was usual in our 
city on Saturday night. I ascended the first 
and second stairways, and walked along the 
passage, which on this evening was not light- 
ed at all, and, entering my office, lit a single 
gas-jet, and sat down to await my visitor. He 
entered in a few moments. 
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CHAPTER III. 
LOST AND WON. 
My feelings, as may be imagined, were very 
satisfactory to myself during the few moments 
that I waited. I was about to terminate a 
suit, the most important I had ever been con- 
nected with, in the most successful manner, 
and reasonably expected a larger fee than had 
ever yet been paid me, three times over. It 
is perfectly natural for any man to feel proud 
of his success, particularly if it is a magnifi- 
cent one, as was this, and I certainly indulged 
in feelings of self-congratulation as I sat 
there. I had no apprehension of anything 
amiss. I should have pronounced the man 
an idiot who could predict what was to hap- 
pen in that room within the next ten minutes. 
So perfectly powerless are we to foretell and 
to avert danger, and so entirely are we at the 
mercy of what we cannot guard against! The 
terrible affair in which I now became an 
actor, and out of which I escaped with safety 
to myself and the interests of the Anstruthers 
by an agency which I cannot think was short 

of providential, made an impression upon me 

which I shall never lose this side the grave. 
. Not more than ten minutes were consumed 
by this startling episode; but I verily believe 
that in those ten minutes were compressed 
more agony of mind, more acute mental suf- 
fering for me, than I have known in all the 
balance of my life. 

Mr. Gwin entered, closing the door after 
him, and stepped forward to the table. 

“We are alone, I suppose?” he asked. 
® When I said yes, he drew a folded paper 
from his pocket, and laid it on the table 
before me. “I find a difficulty in the way of 
settlement,” he said. “Please read that.” 

I bent my face forward to examine the 
writing, and my neck was instantly grasped 
and compressed by two muscular hands. 
Surprise first, then terror, with a terrible 
surmise of the truth, flashed upon me. I 
strove to shout, but that iron grasp suffo- 
cated me to silence; I strove to rise, but my 
body was bent forcibly down to the table by 
an irresistible strength. I heard the door 
open and shut, and the sound of feet coming 
into the office; then a gag was forced into 
my mouth and secured, my arms were pin- 
ioned behind my back, and I was placed on a 
chair, while a burly ruffian held a cocked 
pistol to my head. And all this had been 
accomplished without noise of any kind, so 
entirely had I been taken by surprise. 


“Tl trouble you for your keys, my dear 
sir,” said Mr. Gwin, with achuckle. “Ah, I 
forgot! you can’t get at them. Let me help 
myselt.” 

He put his hand in my pocket, while I sat 
in enfprced silence, and drew out my bunch 
of keys. Selecting the safe combination from 
the ring, he went to the safe with it. 

Great Heaven! how can I hope to describe 
the horror that seized me, as a swift thought 
of the consequences of this night’s work 
flashed upon me? The object of these ruffi- 
ans was, of course, to seize upon the An- 
struthers deed, to destroy it, and then make 
their escape, leaving no trace of their work. 
The deed was still unregistered, thanks to 
my wretched procrastination; when it was 
destroyed, no written trace or note of it would 
be left, and not a person had seen it, save 
those directly interested in establishing it. 
The safe-lock had not yielded to the fingers 
of the scoundrel who manipulated it before I 
had considered the probable consequences of 
the loss of this deed. It would deprive us at 
once of the very proof of our title, and ridicule 
without end would be east upon our assertion 
that it had been taken from us by force. The 
defence would turn it to account as an evi- 
dence of conspiracy; the story would be too 
improbable for belief. The jury would be 
asked to believe, and probably would believe, 
that no such deed as we would testify of had 
ever been executed; and the loss of the case 
would ruin the character of every one con- 
nected with it for the plaintiff. It would even 
be said that I caused myself to be gagged and 
tied in my office for the purpose of corrobo- 
rating my absurd story; the defenee would 
boldly deny all knowledge of or connection 
with the alleged robbery, and denounce it as 
part and parcel of a shameless conspiracy to 
swindle Adam Pollard out of his property. 
The result could not be otherwise than 
against us; absolute ruin for all of us was the 
price of my folly. 

Such were my heart-sickening thoughts as 
I sat gagged and bound, with the cold muzzle 
of a pistol within three inches of my forehead, 
and looked in hopeless terror upon the man 
who had so craftily planned and audaciously 
executed this desperate plot. Isaw him open 
both the outer and inner safes, hastily take 
out the deed, look at it, and place it in his 
breast-pocket. 

“Come on, Jake!” he said, exultantly. 
“ Leave that fool alone there now. I’ve got 
it. Come on!” 
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He came back to the table to turn off the 
gas,and then I heard their steps going to- 
wards the door. Out of the room and down 
the stairs they went, my heart sinking lower 
and lower in the depths of despair as I heard 
their footfalls retreating further and further 
from me, and realized with bitter anguish of 
spirit that all was lost—honor, fortune, hope, 
everything! May I be forever spared the 
agony which even a tithe of my emotions in 
that dreadful moment would give me! 

A shout suddenly came from the hall 
below—a cry of rage—a pistol shot—another 
and still another,’ in quick suecession—the 
sound of a brief scuffle, intermingled with 
cries of pain, and then the sound of feet in 
flight and pursuit along the hall and down 
the first flight, of stairs. It was all over in 
two minutes; and, while I held my breath in 
painful suspense, I heard a quick and well- 
known step on the stairs, and Will Reeves 
burst into the room, followed by a policeman 
with a bull’s-eye lantern. The dear boy’s 
arm was bleeding froma a wound, but he did 
not seem to mind it at all; his eye took in 

_ the whole meaning of the scene at a glance, 
. and he hastened.to cut me loose with his 
pocket-knife, and to release my organs pf 

- speech from the horrible gag. 

“You're safe, sir, thank God!” he said, 
when he had satisfied himself that I had re- 
ceived no injury beyond my rough handling, 
“It is more than I expected.” 

“But the deed, Will—the deed! the deed! 
Don’t tell me they have escaped with it!” 
And my brain whirled again at the thought. 

“TI should lie if I did,’ said Will, coolly, 
+ producing it and holding it up to me. , 

I shuddered as I saw a small, round hole 
through it, and a‘ bloody stain upon it. “I 
took it out of his pocket after he tumbled 
over. The policenian’s shot hit him full in 
the breast, and, if he isn’t dead, he will be, 
sure, in five minutes.” 

The revulsion of feeling was almost too 
great to be borne. I threw my arms around 
Will and hugged him as if he had been a 
woman (my wife, 1 mean), and then became 
so weak that I had to lean on him for 
support. 

A crowd had by this time gathered in the 
hall below, and closing the s 2, with the 
precious deed securely inside, and locking up 
the office, we went down to them. The man 
whom the policeman had shot—the Mr. Cur- 
tis Gwin of my story—was stone dead; the 
other had escaped with the mark of a locust 


¢elub across his forehead, though hotly pur- 
sued. I may as well state here that he 


escaped entirely, and that the clever rascal 
who had been shot dead in his crime had 
assumed, for this occasion, the name. and 
character of a distinguished advocate who 
was then five hundred miles away. The 
purposes of the bold attempt which cost him 


,his life will be perfectly apparent; and it will 


be at once suggested to the reader’s mind 
that his visit of that afternoon was intended 
to insure my presence at the office that night, 
when the robbery could be tried with a better 
chance of success, and, also, to discover the 
receptacle of the coveted deed. - 

The city was full of the strange news of 
this affair before noon of the following day, 
and the papers issued an extra, giving the full 
details of it. A later edition announced the 
startling tidings of the suicide of Adam 
Pollard. He was found upon his bed that 
morning, writhing in the convulsions caused 
by strychnine, and died within the hour. It 
was also announced that Messrs. Bray and 
Black, the attorneys for Pollard, had precipi- 
tately fled, and that there was every reason 
to believe that the attempted robbery was 
deliberately planned by Pollard and his law- 
yers; and nobody, I believe, ever had any 
doubt about it afterward. 

Of course the case of Anstruthers against 
Pollard abated with the death of the latter, 
as he had no heirs to dispute the title, and 
honest John Anstruthers was forthwith put 
in the full enjoyment of his rights. John 
took his great wealth easily, and lived and 
died the same plain John Anstruthers; but 
he will be remembered for his charities for- 
ever. Will and Molly lived the happiest kind 
of a married life, as they do now, and for a 
long time I was solely engaged in attending 
to Will's enormous property. As a man of 
means, Will has become a man of large in- 
fluence and a very valuable citizen, and has 
been alderman twice. His oldest son, Armsly 
Reeves, is just beginning business for himself. 

I have yet to tell the strangest part of this 
strange but true story—to account for the 
sudden and timely appearance of Reeves on 
the night of the robbery. I give it in his own 
language, as he told it to me. 

“ When that rascal came to the office in the 


‘afternoon, I was in the back room, unknown 


to you. I had gone in there before you re- 
turned from dinner, and, not feeling well, had 
lain down on the lounge. As you did not 
enter the room all the afternoon, of course 
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you did not know I was there. When I 
heard this man mention the case of An- 
struthers against Pollard, my curiosity was 
excited, and I listened and watched at the 
door, which was slightly ajar. I grew suspi- 
cious of the fellow from the moment that I 
saw how his eyes shone when he saw the 
deed, and I particularly noticed what seemed 
to have escaped you, that he was so remark- 


ably eager to see you alone, at ten o'clock, at 


the office. I made up my mind on the spot, 
that, without consulting you, I would take 
efficient measures to checkmate this fellow in 
what I more than half-suspected was a last 
desperate resort in the suit. I waited till you 
had left the office, and then went directly to 
the chief of police, and told him what I had 
heard and what I suspected. He readily 
agreed with me that mischief was afoot, and 


Our Past. 


detailed four men, with clubs, and revolvers, 
and lanterns, to accompany me. We were at 
the main entrance to the Block by ten; but 
the fellows moved so promptly that they 
nearly escaped us. We met them in the hall, 
as. you know, when that wicked-looking chap 
who humbugged you so nicely pulled out his 
pistol and fired, without a word, making that 
flesh wound in my arm. A shot from one of 
the policeman killed him; another went wild; 
and then they all joined in with clubs to cap- 
ture the other. It’s a mystery to me how he 
escaped; they must have battered him sorely 
first. Molly says that this was the only night 
that I ever failed to fulfil an appointment 
with her; but I guess she understands now 
that if I had kept it that night, there would 
have been nothing for us, or for her father of 
JoHN ANSTRUTHER'S FORTUNE.” 


OUR PAST. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


Sunshine and shadow, such has been our lot; 
‘We quaffed love’s sweetness once, let’s not 
complain, 
If now by happiness we seem forgot, 
But rather take life’s losses with its gain. 
We've had our spring and summer, let us steel 
Our hearts to bear the winter we now feel. 


Our past! we hold it sealed in memory yet; 
No frost can blight, no chilling winds destroy 
The fadeless blossoms in its garden set; 
No clouds o’ercast its radiance of joy. 
Whatever grief the future may bestow, 
One backward glance can soften all its woe. 


We live within the past! What matters it, 
If present days slip by unmarked and slow? 
As when at eve we watch the shadows flit, 
Remembering the freshness and the glow 
That heralded the morn, so we recall 
Our life’s fair morning while the shadows fall. 


O, turn toward that realm thy footsteps now! 
t call, I beckon thee with eager hands! 

Let fall thy kisses on my fevered brow! 
Longing and faint, my waiting spirit stands. 

Come and impart the strength thy love can give, 

And bid my thirsting soul look up and live. 


O love! O light! the present floats away: 
Transfigured in my sight I see thee stand, 
Nor time, nor distance intervenes to lay 
A shadow ’twixt the hand that clasps my 
hand. [hush, . 
Soul unto soul speaks through the rapturous 
Till all the darkness wears love's rosy flush. 


The past! ’tis ours; no mortal may intrude 
Within our wide domain; no eye may dare 
Profane the sacred realm; no footsteps rude 
Invade the hallowed calm that nestles there. 
Shadowed and curtained, here we dwell alone, 
Our peace unbroken and our haunt unknown. 
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THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


Ir was nearly a twelvemonth after the 
funeral. Madame had emerged from her 
cloud of sombre crape and lustreless silk into 
silver-gray and lavender, and her countenance 
certainly bore no traces of grief or woe. But 
then Dorine, her French maid, was altogether 
too skillful an artist of the toilet to allow any 
wrinkles or tear-stains to appear, if there had 
been any such, so it was not quite fair to 
judge of the depth of madame’s grief by her 
face. But yet I did so judge, as I looked at 
her across the breakfast-table, and felt a thrill 
of indignation that papa should be so soon 
forgotten. Lilian and I were all who remem- 
bered, I thought; even Hugh, who had 
been always papa’s favorite, engrossed in a 


new trouble of his own, had forgotten the 


great sorrow that was not yet a twelvemonth 
old. 

Madame was the wife whom papa had 
brought home with him from his foreign tour, 
three years before; a gay, dashing French- 
woman, who, thanks to her natural vivacity 
and the skillful use of artificial bloom, appear- 
ed to be of about the same age as her 
daughter Stephanie. Neither Lilian, nor 
Hugh, nor I, were fond of madame. We had 
not been pleased with- the idea of papa 
marrying again, and even the vague hopes 
that we had cherished, that his wife would 
take, in some sort, the place of the mother we 
had lost in childhood, were very quickly dissi- 
pated when we saw madame. We could never 
call her mother; we resolved upon that at once, 
and it very soon became evident that she was 
far from desiring to be addressed by that title 
by two grown-up young ladies like Lilian and 
I. So We called her madame; it seemed to 
suit her better than any other title, and she 
was quite satisfied with it. 

But Stephanie her daughter almost made 
amends to us for the disappointment we felt 
in madame. It was so pleasant to have a 
companion of our own age, and she was so 
charming! as unlike madame as a wild rose is 
unlike a dahlia. 

She was very petite, with a fresh, apple- 
blossom face, and golden hair; as pretty as a 
picture—prettier, Hugh thought. But alas! 
poor Hugh had discovered that if Stephanie 
was a wild rose she was by no means a thorn- 


less one—the most perverse, persistent, pro- 
voking little coquette that ever bewitched a 
poor youth’s brain, yet seemingly as innocent 
and artless as a babe. 

Madame was very ambitious for Stephanie, 
and I fancied that her worldly lessons were 
not lost upon her daughter, and that Stepha- 
nie was guarding her heart with these little 
shafts of coquetry for a fairy prince who 
should bring her more of worldly guerdon 
than poor Hugh could boast. Lately, one had 
appeared whom madame considered eligible, 
and that was why Hugh looked especially 
downcast on this morning. For madame’s 
will was law, and whether Stephanie said yea 
or nay mattered very little. And whether 
Stephanie, left to herself, would have said nay 
to Colonel Prescott, a millionaire and the 
owner of the finest estate in the county, was 
very doubtful to my mind, though he was a 
widower of twice her own age and not re- 
markably prepossessing in appearance. But 
she was altogether too practical a young lady 
to look favorably upon love in a cottage, and 
Hugh had his own way to make in the 
world. 

Madame sat behind the breakfast service, 
more erect and with a more bland and self- 
satisfied expression of countenance than 
usual, on this morning, I fancied. Stephanie 
had not yet come down. She could never be 
prevailed upon to forego her morning nap on 
any consideration, and had the greatest con- 
tempt for our “ barbarously early” hours. We 
had arisen from the table, and Hugh was 
standing in the bay-window, nervously twist- 
ing the curtain tassel round his fingers, when 
she appeared in the doorway, radiant in the 
daintiest of white cashmere morning dresses, 
and a flutter of rose-pink ribbons. She stopped 
on the threshold to stiffe a yawn in her hand- 
kerchief, then rubbed her eyes childishly with 
her little pink, taper fingers. As she did so, 
something on her finger caught the rays of 
sunshine that sifted through the crimson 
curtains of the bay window, and sent back an 
answering shaft of light. It was a single 
diamond—a lucid, shimmering sea of light, 
that I had never seen on her finger before. 
The ring Hugh had given her, a little cluster 
of blue turquoise forget-me-nots on a slender 
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hoop of gold, looked such a paltry trinket 
beside it! 

Hugh’s eye was quick to catch the first 
glitter of the diamond, and he snatched Ste- 
phanie’s hand as she flitted by him, and held 
it, in a fierce clasp, up where a full blaze of 
the morning sunlight dipped down into the 
diamond. 

“Exquisite!” he said, carelessly, yet with 
his face grown so stern and rigid that it. 
frightened me. “It is as if the sunlight of a 
hundred summers were concentrated in that 
little space.” But the question is, is it worth 
the price you paid for it?” 

Stephanie drew herself up haughtily. 

“You are rude,” she said, angrily, her face 
flushing; but her eyes drooped before his. 

“Well, that is your affair,” he went on. 
“We have all the right to choose for our- 


selves, and the man in the Bible—what was 
his name ?—is not the only one who has sold 
his birthright. Of course you don’t care for 


my ring, now—diamonds outshine everything 
else in some people’s eyes ;” and he drew the 
little goltien hoop with its cluster of blue 
forget-me-nots off her finger. But in spite of 
his nonchalant air his hands were unsteady 
and the ring dropped from them to the floor. 
It rolled out of sight, and Stephanie stepped 
back to let him find it, and in so doing set her 


foot upon it. Hugh picked the fragments up. 
It was broken into two pieces, and on one of 
them the cluster of forget-me-nots remained 
uninjured. 

“ Now isn’t that significant?” Hugh said, 
in a lower, less reckless tone. “ You crushed 


the ring, but you didn’t destroy the forget- 


me-nots. Well, who knows what may happen ? 
the years fly so fast, and the person who loves 
you to-day may not love you to-morrow, and 
vice versa. Who knows but that the time 
may come when you will prefer my turquoises 
to Colonel Prescott’s diamonds? Keep that 
half of the ring with the forget-me-nots on it, 
will you, Stephanie? and if that time should 


ever come send it to me and wherever I am, 
anywhere out of my grave, I will come to 


He slipped half the broken ring into her 
hand, and her fingers closed over it as if half 
unconsciously to herself; but she turned away 
with a light laugh. 

“What nonsense you do talk, Hugh,” she 
said. “It is this ridiculous early rising that 
has affected your brain, I think. Or perhaps 
_ You slept last night with the moon shining in 

your face; that makes people light-headed I’ve 


heard.” And she broke her egg-shell in the 
most unconcerned manner. 

“At least you will not be troubled with my 
nonsense long,” said Hugh. “I am going 
away, Laura,” he continued, turning to meas 
if the information were of no interest to any 
one else. “I am going to accept the invitation 
Captain Jarvis gave me to sail with him on 
his foreign voyage.” 

“But where is he going, and what are you 
going for?” cried out little Lilian, who was 
Hugh’s great favorite. 


“Going round the world, for aught I know, 
Lily, and what am I going for? Why, to 
find Sinbad’s Diamond Valley, to be sure, or 
the Vale of Content—they are all the same, 
according to some people.” 

“But wont you be drowned?” said Lilian, 


ignoring the latter part of his sentence which 
was beyond her comprehension. 

“Perhaps so,” said Hugh, quietly, and he 
turned and looked steadily at Stephanie, as if 


he had a forlorn hope that that possibility 
might move her, 

“ Perhaps so,” she repeated, coolly, twirling 
her napkin ring round her finger. “‘Whom 
the gods love die young,’ you know.” 

“But I have no reason to think that the 
gods love me,” said Hugh, bitterly, turning on 
his heel. “On the contrary, they seem to 
have a persistent grudge against me.” And 
he left the room without another word. 

Stephanie sipped the last drops of her 
chocolate quietly, then went and dropped 
herself languidly on a fauteuil by the window, 
while madame, who had remained in the 


lower part of the room, catching now and 


then a word or two of Hugh's reckless talk, I 
saw by the uneasy look on her face, left the 
room, looking very much relieved. 

“O Stephanie, how could you be so 
unkind ?” I cried. 

“Unkind, Laura? I thought I was very 
kind to try to cure poor Hugh of his folly.” 

“Tt certainly is folly to love anybody who is 
perfectly heartless,” I said, almost beside my- 
self with indignation and excitement, “but I 
think it is cruel and wicked to treat him as 
you do, when he is going away, perhaps never 
to come back.” ‘ 

“What should I have said to him, Laura?” 
said Stephanie, so meekly that I half repented 
of my rash words. 

“You might at least have told him that 
you loved him, and given the poor boy a little 
comfort to take away with him, even if you 


will not marry him,” I said, foolishly. 
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“But I don’t love him, Laura. And if I did, 
it wouldn’t be exactly honorable to tell him so, 
when I have promised to marry another per- 
son, would it? I don’t know why I don’t 
love him,” she went on, musingly, “when I 
know he is so good and noble. But it is of no 
use for me to pretend that I wish I did, 


Laura, because you would know better. I am 
not fit to be a poor man’s wife. I should be 
only a burden to Hugh, and it is much better 
for him to forget his foolish fancy.” 

“Hugh is not a person to forget,” I said, 
shortly. 

Stephanie did not reply, and I went up 
stairs to my room with my heart full of grief 
for Hugh, and with the frail hope I had clung 
to shattered. For if Stephanie did not love 
Hugh, as I had fancied, there was no shadow 
of hope that the poor boy, would ever gain his 
heart’s desire. How could it be possible that 
one whom Hugh loved could not love him? I 
thought, in my sisterly fondness and pride, and 
then I remembered the old line, “I had loved 


him more had he less loved me,” and wonder- 


ed if that were not the secret. Stephanie was 
weary of admiration and homage. So many 
youths had given themselves over to despair 
on her account that they failed now even to 
excite her pity. And Hugh was only another 
on the list. 

The next afternoon he sailed, with only a 
cold and careless good-by from Stephanie, and 
a hearty godspeed from madame, which I 
set down, perhaps uncharitably, as the only 
perfectly sincere utterance I had ever heard 
from her lips. 

I took the great spy-glass up iuto the tower 


to watch the vessel glide down the bay in the 
afternoon sunlight. Old Nurse Mackensie, 
who had taken care of us all in our childhood, 
and who was as fond of Hugh as if he had 
been her own son, was there before me, 
crouched down on the window-seat with her 


dim old eyes peering eagerly out through the 
pane, muttering lamentations and good wishes 


in the same breath. 

“A lack-a-day that I should live to see the 
puir laddie gangin’ awa’ to his own destruc- 
tion in a vessel that is nae bit better than an 
egg-shell,” and the next instant, “the guid 
Lord keep the bairn in the hollow of his ain 
hand ;” to be followed by a burst of indigna- 
tion that he should be “driven awa’ frae his 
home by a hussy that was na worthy sae much 
as to look upon him.” 

The glass brought the vessel’s deck plainly 
before our eyes, and Nurse Mackensie was re- 
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joicing in the belief that she could single her 
own darling’s form out among the throng on 


. board, when we heard a soft, low footfall on 


the stairs and Stephanie appeared. 

She started and blushed vividly when she 
saw us, and for an instant seemed disposed to 
fly, but perceiving in a moment that we must 
have seen her, she came forward with the 
perfect nonchalance that fiever deserted her 
long, as innocently as if she had not come 
creeping stealthily up here to catch a last 
glimpse of the vessel that was bearing away 
from her—one for whom she cared nothing, 
Her eyes drooped a little under my curious, 
questioning gaze, but the next moment she 
began to sing in a dolorous, mocking tone a 
verse of the Three Fishers, “ Three women 
sat up in the lighthouse tower—” 


“T came up to see the last of poor Hugh. 
too,” she said. “ Will you let me look through 
the glass, Laura?” : 

“Aweel, it may be indeed the last we'll ever 
see o’ the dear bairn. It’s nae good sign to 


see sae red asun as that shine on a partin’ 


vessel. I would e’en rather see clouds. The 
Lord forgive the one that drove him awa’!” 
And with this parting shaft old Nurse Mac- 
kensie hobbled off down stairs. 

Stephanie’s eyes flashed. Nurse Mackensie 
considered herself privileged to say what she 
chose to everybody, and Stephanie was con- 
tinually wondering that I allowed her to be 
so impertinent, as she called it; but this time 
she said nothing. We sat and watched the 
vessel in silence until the last gleam of its 
white sails disappeared, and the red sun, that 
had excited Nurse Mackensie’s superstitious 


fears, dropped down with it behind the hori- 


zon. And then we sat still without a word, 
while the twilight shadows hung a gray im- 
penetrable veil between us and the sea, until 
I could almost believe that “the world’s end 
was there,” aud that that broad, smooth sea 


had only spread itself out there for that one 


hour to lure away the ship that had carried 
my heart with it. 

Then Dorine, sent by madame, came to 
seek us. Colonel Prescott was below. He 
had not heard of Hugh’s departure, and I 
fancied that a very decided gleam of satisfac- 
tion crossed his face when madame informed - 
him of it. He was not so secure in the 
affections of his fiancee that it caused him no 
uneasiness to see her constantly in the society 
of such a rival as Hugh. But he uttered half - 
a score of smooth regrets which madame 
echoed. 
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I had never seen Stephanie so gay as she 
was that evening, and Colonel Prescott was 
entranced. If he had before any fear that 
Stephanie had more than a friendly interest 
in Hugh it was dispelled now, and he assumed 
at once all the ease and confidence of an 
accepted lover. 

As soon as madame’s year of mourning was 
over she plunged fs all into a whirl of gayety. 
She had lost a great weight of care in finding 
Stephanie so submissive to her wishes, and 
Hugh too far away to interfere with her plans, 
and she was delighted accordingly. I had 
very little heart to be gay, but it was impos- 
sible to keep entirely aloof from the throng of 
guests with which madame kept the house 
filled continually, and from the balls and 
pleasure parties which she was constantly 
planning. My chief interést was in watching 
Stephanie, for a vague suspicion was growing 
in my mind that she was not as happy as she 
seemed. Her gayety was too unflagging to be 
quite natural. But she was the life of the 
house. She was never overcome by ennui or 
indolence, as she had been in the old days 
when Hugh was the devoted slave of her 
caprices, but always fresh and blooming, con- 
stantly planning some new and recherche 


* entertainment, and bewitching everybody by 


her grace and sweetness. But in terrible 
storms, when Nurse Mackensie filled the house 
with bewailings for “her bairn at sea,” I 
fancied I saw a shadow of dread in Stepha- 
nie’s eyes answering that in my own, and 
now and then when a fiercer blast than usual 
rocked the trees I saw her shiver and turn 
pale. And two or three times, on those 
dreary winter days when I climbed up into 
the tewer to look out with a vague, half- 
formed hope for that vessel that had borne 
Hugh away, I found that some one had been 
there before me, for the frost was scratched 
from the panes of the seaward window. And 
it could have been no one but Stephanie, for 
neither madame nor her guests ever ventured 
up there in winter, and Nurse Mackensie did 
nothing but to crouch over the fire in her 
own room. 

But if Stephanie ever mentioned Hugh's 
name to me it was in her old indifferent, 
jesting way, or with a careless worl of pity 
for “ the poor, foolish boy.” 

We had arranged to have some theatricals, 
improvising a stage for the occasion in the 
back drawing-room. Cinderella was the play 
chosen for the opening performance, and Ste- 
phanie, of course, was to be Cinderella. The 


green.curtain was down and the performers 
were behind it preparing for the opening 
scene. Cinderella was already seated in her 
chimney corner, in her ragged dress, and I, 
in a gay silk gown, prepared to act the part of 
one of the cruel sisters, and leaning against 
the mantel-piece waiting for Colonel Pres- 
cott’s niece who was to be the other sister, 
and who was not yet dressed. Out in the 
hall madame was talking with a gentleman 
who had just come in. The door was open 
and we could hear every word of their con- 
versation distinctly, but, absorbed in my own 
thoughts I scarcely noticed it until I was 
startled by hearing my name mentioned. 

“Perhaps it may not be best to tell her, at 
once,” the gentleman said, “for it is possible 
that there may be a mistake. The wrecked 
vessel may not have been the ‘ Fleetwing, 
after all. Butif it was there is no hope, for 
it is scarcely possible that any one on board 
could have escaped.” 

Before he had done speaking Miss Prescott 
ran in, and alarmed at seeing how late it was, 
for the audience had been impatiently wait- 
ing for a full half hour, and seeing us appar- 
ently all ready and waiting only for her, she 
hastily gave the order to raise the curtain. I 
cared nothing for the eager faces that were 
lifted towards the stage as the curtain rose. 
I was scarcely conscious of where I was. One 
thought was burning itself into my brain. 
The Fleetwing was Captain Jarvis’s vessel; 
the thing that it was not best to tell me was 
that Hugh was dead! Suddenly Miss Pres- 
cott sprang forward with a cry that was 
echoed from the audience. 

Cinderella had slipped down, white and 
senseless, among the ashes on the hearth! Of 
course all was confusion at once. Everybody 
crowded around Stephanie, and madame came 
bustling in. One glance at my face told her, 
I knew, that her conversation had been over- 
heard and after that she was more zealous in 
finding excuses for Stephanie’s fainting than 
in trying to revive her. 

“Poor dear! the room was so warm, and 
she had not been well of late; had over-, 
exerted herself in arranging and rehearsing 
the theatricals.” 

But when Stephanie came to herself, 
madame insisted upon it that she was quite 
able to go on with her part in the play. The 
poor child had lost all her courage and self- 
possession. She could do nothing but hold 
her hands out beseechingly to me, and I 
carried her off to my own room and shut the 
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door between her and-the throng of eager 
sympathizers that beset her, trying to forget 
that she was the cause of my sorrow. 

She lay silent upon the bed until the last 
footstep had died away and we were quite 
alone; then she stretched her hands out to- 
wards me in her helpless pleading way, and 
uttered a little sobbing cry, “O Hugh, Hugh!” 

I had no comfort to give her. My own 
sorrow was too bitter. 

“And my trouble is greater than yours, 
Laura, for it was I who drove him away! I 
am the cause of it all. But I am not so bad 
as you think, Laura, indeed I am not. I did 
not love him, or at least I did not know that 
I did. But as soon as he had gone I knew it, 
and all these days when I have been so merry 
my heart has been almost breaking—for I 
have felt what was going to happen! Every 
night for weeks and months, I have dreamed 
of nothing but storms and shipwrecks, and I 
have seen Hugh’s face looking so reproachfully 
at me!” 

“ But that may have been only because you 
were anxious about him,” I said; “and there 
yet is some hope. We know nothing surely.” 

The poor’ child, unused to sorrow, was 
eager to catch a gleam of comfort, but I could 
find little for myself. Still, it was something 
to be able to share my burden of sorrow with 
another, even though I could not help accus- 
ing that other of being the cause of it. But 
if she loved Hugh, how could she have helped 
knowing it, I said to myself, thinking bitter- 
ly how easy it would have been to have saved 
us this.terrible pain. But then I looked at 
the poor little pallid, grief-stricken face, whose 
bloom seemed to have all been crushed out in 
that single hour, and half forgot. my own grief 
in realizing the. keenness of hers! while a 
verse, that chance had left in my memory, 
floated through my brain with the bitterest 
echo of all regret—the might have been— 
sounding through it: 


“ How could I tell I should love thee to-day, 
Whom that day I held not dear? 

How could I know I should love thee away, 
When I did not love thee a-near? 

We shall walk no more thro’ the sodden plain, 

_ With the faded bents o’erspread; 
We shall stand no more by the seething main, 
While the dark wrack drives o’erhead ; 

We shall part no more in the wind and the rain, 
Where thy last farewell was said. 

But perhaps I shall see thee and know thee 

again, 

When the sea gives up her dead.” 
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All night long I sat beside Stephanie, hold- 
ing her hands in mine, and trying to comfort 
her with my own heart filled with despair. 
But with the morning light a little thrill of 
hope came unaccountably to my heart. We 
could learn but little more of the facts than 
we had heard. A vessel, supposed to be the 
Fleetwing, had been wrecked off the coast of 
France; and that was all. Nurse Mackensie 
was sure that the worst was true, and she 
made the whole house echo with wailings for 
her poor bairn, still deriving, I fancied, a mel- 
ancholy consolation from the fact that she 
had prophesied the calamity. Madame was 
profuse with lamentations and tears, but she 


* looked uneasily at Stephanie’s pale face, and 


thanked her stars, I know, that business had 
called Colonel Prescott unexpectedly away on 
the morning after we heard the news. 

For a week we bore our terrible burden of 
grief, and then it was changed to joy almost 
too great for belief. Stephanie and I were 
alone in the drawing-room one dreary, rainy 
morning, I with a bit of embroidery in my 
hands feigning to work, though every now 
and then my eyes grew, in spite of myself, too 
dim to see the delicate vine I was trying to 
trace; Stephanie curled up in a corner of 
the ottoman in the bay-window, looking out 
across the dreary, barren lawn to where the 
sea, gray and dismal, was lashing itself against 
the rocks, when a letter was brought in—a 
letter in Hugh’s handwriting, with an odd 
foreign post-mark. I grasped it eagerly with a 
thrill of joy, dampened the next instant by 
the reflection that it had been so long in com- 
ing that it was hardly a proof that the hand 
that wrote it was not now stiff and cold in 
death. But when I opened and read it my 
last shadow of doubt and sorrow vanished. 


They were safely anchored at Havre, he # 


wrote, and should not leave there for a 
month at least. Captain Jarvis had formed 
a sudden determination to go to China, and 
was anxious that-he should accompany him, 
and though he had not yet fully decided, he 
thought he should do so. 

I was too much overcome at first by the 
reaction from sorrow to joy to notice the last 
words, but after Stephanie and I had laughed 
and cried together until we were tired, and 
then assembled the whole household to hear 
the glad tidings, and listened to the exclama- 
tiohs of surprise and joy, and were once more 
alone, I read them again with a pang of dread. 

“Jo China! O Stephanie, he must not go!” 
Isaid. “You must write him at once.” 
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The roses faded suddenly out of her cheeks. 

“What could I write, Laura?” she asked. 

“Write? why nothing if you don’t wish to 
write anything, but send him your half of the 
broken ring. That will be enough to prevent 
his going to China and to bring him home, I 
fancy.” 

“But I have promised to marry Colonel 
Prescott. I must ask him to release me first, 
and, O, how can I? What will mamma say ?” 

“But Colonel Prescott is away—he will not 
be at home for a fortnight, and then it will be 
too late. Stephanie, if you care for him send 
him the ring to-day!” 

Perhaps I may have been wrong in advising 


her to break her faith with the man to whom ° 


she had given her promise, perhaps I may 
have been right. At all events that was what 
I did do, and if any qualms of conscience 
troubled me, I silenced them by considering 
what I-knew to be true, that if she did not 
write now to Hugh she never would write. 
Not but that the poor child was true and 
loyal to her heart’s core, but greater than any 
other impulse of her nature was her fear of 
her mother. And madame was artful, and 
unscrupulous, and powerful, and to win in a 
race with her one must wear the seven-league 
boots of courage and determination. And so 
knowing that, I did not hesitate to urge Ste- 
phanie to send Hugh the token that would 
bring him home, I knew, as fast as wind and 
‘waves could carry him. 

That very day a letter went to Hugh, 
Mirected in Stephanie’s handwriting. There 
were no words in it, I knew, and none were 
needed; that bit of a broken ring, with its 
cluster of blue forget-me-nots that was hid 
away in one corner of the dainty little envelop, 
was a talisman potent enough to bring Hugh 
to her side though fire and flood should lie 
between. 

And my haste had not been needless, for as 
I came down stairs with the letter in my hand, 
which Stephanie had entrusted to me to give to 
John the coachman, to carry to the post- 
office, what should be standing before the 
door but Colonel Prescott’s carriage, and that 
gentleman himself was just alighting from it. 
He had finished his business sooner than 
he had expected, and in spite of the rain had 
hastened to pay his respects to his affianced. 

In my surprise at seeing him I was so 
thoughtless as to hold the letter out openly in 
my hand, and I saw his eyes rest, for an in- 
stant only, on the superscription. Stephgnie’s 
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writing was familiar to him, and I knew his 
eyes were keen enough to read the words in 
that second of time. 

He looked at me suspiciously, controlling 
with an effort the anger that burned in his 
eyes. I tried to look unconcerned, but if he 
read the dislike and defiance in my eyes I 
could not help it. It was not merely because 
he was Hugh’s rival that I disliked him, but 
because he seemed to me the counterpart of 
madame—crafty, and plotting, and insincere. 
I had very little faith, too, in his love for Ste- 
phanie; she was young and beautiful, and 
would be an ornament to his house—for her 
happiness he cared nothing. 

But, O, when two such plotters as he and 
madame put their crafty heads together, who 
could prevail against them? and I fairly shud- 
dered as I remembered that he had seen the let- 
tér. I could not trust it out of my own hands, 
and, absurd as it was, I ordered the carriage, 
drove to the post-office, and put the letter into 
the box with my own hands. 

When I came back, madame, Stephanie 
and Colonel Prescott were in the drawing- 
room. The latter turned his attention to me 
atonce. 

“I saw a gentleman at K—— who met 
your brother in Cuba,” he said. “You re- 
member that the vessel in which he sailed 
was delayed at Havana for a longtime. He 
is in France, now,I understand. Does he 
intend to remain there long?” 

“Ono. I think he will be at home very 
soon,” I answered, carelessly. 

“Ah! he will bring his wife with him, I 
suppose? You must be anxious to see her.” 

My heart fairly stood still. 

“His wife?” Istammered. Madame echoed 
my. words. 

“Ts it possible that you did not know? I 
had no idea that it was a secret. He married 
a Cuban lady—an orphan, I believe, very 
young, and said to be remarkably beautiful.” 

I was glad of madame’s voluble expressions 
of surprise to preclude the necessity of my 
saying anything, for pain and bewilderment 
sealed my lips. Stephanie sat quiet and com- 
posed, showing greater self-control than I 
could have believed her capable of, and now 
and then uttering a half-audible echo to her 


- mother’s exclamations, but her face was white 


as a snowdrift. Colonel Prescott soon took 
his leave, and I ran up stairs tomy own room, 
Stephanie following me. 

“ Laura, I must have that letter back! It is 
not too late?” she said, catching my hands. 
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“Tt is too late. The mail went out at four 
o'clock.” 

She dropped my hands, and a crimson flush 
of shame rose to her very temples. 

“O Laura, Laura, I cannot endure this hu- 
miliation! I to have sent him that ring when 
he is married!” And then her voice broke 
down toasob. “And he doesn’t care for me 
—he never did, or he could not have forgotten 
me so soon.” 

Then she dashed the tears that had forced 
themselves into her eyes angrily away, and 
without another word left the room, repelling 
all my efforts at’ consolation. I was glad her 
pride was aroused, for that I knew would at 
least keep her heart from breaking. 

The next morning when I went into the 
breakfast-room, madame came towards me, 
her face radiant with delight and triumph, 

“Can you get ready to be bride’smaid in 
six weeks, Laura?” shesaid. “Colonel Pres- 
cott is very anxious to have the wedding take 
place the first of May, and Stephanie has con- 
sented. Six weeks seemed to me at first too 
short a time to prepare for so fine a wedding 
as I suppose we must have, but I think we 
may be able to manage it.” 

I made some commonplace reply, without 
betraying any surprise. Now, that it was 
nothing to Hugh, it was nothing to me how 
soon the wedding took place. Stephanie 
must take care of her own happiness. _ 

“You are going to marry Colonel Prescott, 
then, Stephanie,” I said, as she came into the 
room. Madame had gone out. 

“Marry him? of course. What else is left 
for me todo? You don’t think I could stay 
here, Laura, after Hugh brings his wife home ? 
That I could see him, after what I have done ?” 
And then madame came in, and looked keenly 
at Stephanie’s flushed face, and suspiciously 
at me, and I could say no more. 

In a few days the house was filled with a 
bustle of preparation. Silks, and satins, and 
laces were heaped upon and trailing from every 
sofa and table. Madame devoted all her 
energies to the task of getting up a recherche 
trousseau for Stephanie, and with her really 
exquisite taste succeeded admirably. Stepha- 
nie was as passive as a lay figure under the 
hands of the fashionable dressmakers, who, 
under madame’s directions, kept her standing 
from morning until night, while they fitted, 
and altered, and basted, and tried the effect 
of different combinations of colors. Stephanie 
was very pale, and very quiet; the old rose- 
pink flushes came very rarely now to her 


cheeks, but when, on the morning before the 
wedding, she tried on her bridal dress, I 
thought she was lovelier than ever before. 
She was not a wild rose now, as Hugh used to 
call her in the old days, but as I looked at her 
pale face, so pure and sweet with its dark 
blue eyes—they were deeper and darker than 
they used to be—shining out from the misty 
folds of her white veil, I thought of a little 
wood-violet peeping out while March’s snow 
still lingers, and trying to hold up its head 
bravely, though chilled to the heart with the 
rude winds and the cold. 

The wedding was not to be until evening, 
and after madame had finished her inspection 
of the dress and declared herself satisfied, Ste- 
phanie took it off, with a sigh of relief, and 
putting on her walking-dress ran out of doors, 
Two or three hours passed, and still she did 
not return, but I was not alarmed about her, 
I knew she had gone to her favorite haunt, a 
little grove that sloped down to the beach, and 
was already beginning to be full of summer 
sounds and perfumes. But at last I took my 
hat and went in search of her. Before I had 
got half way across the lawn I met her coming 
rapidly towards home, her face flushed, her 
eyes fairly radiant. 

“The sea air has done you good,” I said, 
looking wonderingly at the shifting color in 
her cheeks, and the dancing light in her eyes. 

+ The eyes drooped before mine; she made 
some careless answer and went on. Colonel 
Prescott’s carriage was at the door; perhaps 
she was in haste to meet him. Was she be- 
coming reconciled to her lot—happy in it~ 
and ashamed to let me know it? 

I strolled on to the grove. Down in the very 
heart of it, at the foot of a great oak tree, was 
a rustic seat, that Hugh had made with his 
own hands, of twisted boughs and placed 
there, It was Stephanie’s favorite seat. I sat 
down, and as I did so my eye fell on something 
upon the grass beside it; a gentleman’s glove, 
I picked it up and looked at the initials in the 
inside—* H. L, C”—Hugh’s initials. Had Ste- 
phanie treasured it as a keepsake, or—was it 
possible that Hugh had been there? But I 
banished that thought from my mind in an 
instant. If Stephanie had met him, if he had 
dared to come to her, she would not have look- 
ed as she did when I met her. 

I put the glove in my pocket, but I epuld not 
quite put it out of my mind. I hesitated to 
mention it to Stephanie, because,.since we had 
received the news of Hugh’s marriage, I had 
never mentioned his name to her,and I disliked 
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to do so now; and in the hurry of preparation 
for the evening I forgot it. 

It was seven o’clock when we came up from 
the dinner which nobody had done more than 
taste, and the ceremony was to be performed 
at half past eight. 

“Wont she be a lovely bride ?” said madame, 
delightedly, patting Stephanie’s cheeks that 
were still glowing with the effects of the sea 
air, or with excitement, perhaps. “ My dear, 
Ewant you to come to my dressing-room to 
dress, so that I may see to your toilet while 
Dorine is dressing me.” 

“But there is no need to hurry,” said Ste- 
phanie, languidly—more in her old way than I 
had heard her speak for months, and with a 
little yawn. “I am so tired of all this talking, 
and planning, and preparing, that I want to 
fest a little while. Don’t call me until just a 
little before eight, please; then I shall have 
plenty of time to dress.” And she went to her 
own room. 

I dressed and went to madame’s room. She 
was still under Dorine’s hands, but it wanted 
only five minutes of being eight o’clock.’ Car- 
riages were already rolling up the avenue. 
Madame sprang up at sight of me, and glanced 
at the clock. Then followed a torrent of re- 
proaches to Dorine for being so slow. 

“And Stephanie not dressed yet!” she ex- 
claimed. “ What can the child be doing? Run 
quick, and call her, Dorine.” 

Dorine went to her door, and knocked and 
called; but there was no answer. She knocked 
again and called louder. Still no answer. I 
ran out into the hall. 

“Call louder, Dorine,” I said. “She has 
probably fallen asleep ;” but a vague, terrible 
fear was thrilling my heart, and without wait- 
ing for her to knock again I put my hand on 
the knob of the door. It was not locked, and 
I opened it and went in. The room was 
empty! My cry brought madame, trembling 
and growing pallid under her rouge. 

“She must be somewhere in the house; she 
has only left the room for a moment,” she 
gasped. 

But my eyes had fallen upon a note lying 
on the little dressing-table, directed tome. I 
tore it open and read 


“Dear Laura:—I have gone with Hugh. 
He is not married—he never has been; that 
was Colonel Prescott’s mistake. It will be use- 
less for any one to follow us, for Hugh has, he 
says, the fleetest horse in the country, and be- 
fore you read this we shall have reached MN——, 


where we are to be married. Ask mamma to 
forgive me, and tell her I could not help doing 
as I have, because I did not love Colonel Pres- 
cott, and Ido love Hugh. STEPHANIE.” 


I handed the letter to madame without a 
word of comment. She read it with eyes fairly 
blazing with rage, and then sank down into a 
chair without speaking. Defeat was too much 
to be borne, when she had counted so fully 
upon victory. 

“Call Colonel Prescott,” she said, faintly, at 
last; and I sent Dorine for the gallant colonel 
who was impatiently awaiting his bride. As 
he came into the room madame motioned to 
me to give him the letter, and though it seem- 
ed to me a rather abrupt way of breaking the 
unpleasant news to the would-be bridegroom, 
I did so. His face grew fairly purple with rage 
as he read. When he had finished he turned 
to me. 

“T understand perfectly to whom I am in- 
debted for this humiliation,” he said. “ You 
laid your plans well, Miss Laura. I congratu- 
late you upon your success.” 

He crushed the letter in his hand and went 
out into the hall, where we could still hear 
him pacing up and down. 

“O, the disgrace!” groaned madame, 
“ What shall we say to all these people ?” 

That truly was an embarrassing thing, and 
marred greatly the joy I could not help feeling 
in this unexpected denouement. To madame, 
becoming the theme of gossip was the greatest 
possible calamity. All her self-possession and 
tact had deserted: her. To see so bold and 
skillful a manager helpless and appealing was 
enough to melt the hardest heart to pity. I 
set my brains at work to devise some plan to 
better matters. Suddenly a brilliant idea 
flashed into my mind. But how to carry it 
out? No time was to be lost—better unskill- 
fully than not at all. 

“ There is a way to avoid the disgrace—at 
least in a measure,” I said, with as much 
courage as I could gather. 

Madame looked at me in surprise. 

“If some one else, if you, madame, would 
take Stephanie’s place as bride ?—” 

“Do you mean to ask Colonel Prescott to 
marry me?” said madame, after she had re- 
covered her breath from the shock my sug- 
gestion seemed to give her. : 

“Why, no, not exactly that,” I stammered. 
“ But of course he is too much bewildered by 
surprise to think of it now. Some one might 
suggest it to him.” 
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Madame’s face actually flushed to the fore- 
head—the first color I had ever seen on it 
that was not rouge; but I knew she was not 
angry. Such a victory as that to rise from the 
ashes of defeat! it was too great a temptation 
for her to resist. Still she hesitated. 

“People might very easily be led to suppose 
they were mistaken in regard to the bride. 
No one need know the true state of the case,” 
I ventured to say. Madame arose with great 
dignity and stateliness. 

“ You are very kind and thoughtful, Laura, 
dear. I never fancied for a moment, as Colonel 
Prescott seems to do, that you were concerned 
in this disgraceful elopement. And, under 
these peculiar circumstances, for the sake of 
the honor of the family, I feel obliged to say 
that if Colonel Prescott should ask me to take 
the place of that ungrateful girl I—I should 
not refuse. The poor colonel, as you say, 
would hardly think of such a thing at such a 
moment; perhaps he would not dare to be so 
presuming without any encouragement. You 
have my permission to hint it to him—very 
delicately, Laura.” 

No leader of. a forlorn hope ever carried a 
heavier or a more determined heart than mine, 
as I went out into the hall where Colonel 
Prescott was pacing up and down. The ex- 
pression of his countenance as I approached 
him was anything but encouraging. It was 
certainly necessary to soften his wrath against 
me in some degree before I could broach my 
errand. 

“TI beg you will believe, Colonel Prescott, 
that I knew nothing of the matter until I 
read Stephanie’s note,” I said. “ It is as great. 
a surprise to me as to you; and certainly the 
mortification is almost as great to me.” 

He looked at me very coldly and rather in- 
quiringly, and said nothing. There was 
evidently nothing for me to do but to “say 
my say” as boldly and as briefly as possible. 
And summoning all my courage I did say it, 


as skillfully and as delicately as was possible 
in my agitated state of mind. 

He stared at me in silence, as if his breath 
were fairly taken away by my audacity. His 
eyes glittered with anger, but it was evident 
that the idea was a new one to him, and I 
had a faint hope, that, though it was un- 
doubtedly very exasperating to think of, any 
relief from the gossiping tongues, which he of 
all men dreaded most, would be welcome. 
And the event proved that I was right. 
In a moment he paused in his rapid walk 
across the hall. 

“T cannot thank you for your interference 
in my affairs, Miss Laura,” he said, “which I 
consider myself capable of managing, but in 
this instance I shall act upon your 
suggestion.” 

He went back to the room where madame 
was, bent over her chair, and whispered a 
few words in her ear. 

Surely no briefer wooing ever sped. In less 
time than it takes me to tell it, Dorine’s deft 
fingers had altered Stephanie’s bridal dress to 
fit madame’s somewhat more portly figure, 
and almost before the guests had begun to 
wonder at the delay, the bridal party swept 
into the room. 

‘Of course there were comments and in- 
quiries, but madame parried them all with 
her usual skill, and Colonel Prescott did the 
enraptured bridegroom to perfection. 

Hugh and Stephanie went to Cuba, where 
Hugh obtained an interest in a mercantile 
house, and was so successful that there isa 
very good prospect of Stephanie’s yet having 
as fine diamonds as Colonel Prescott could 
give her; though she declares that she 
infinitely prefers turquoises, 

Colonel and Mrs. Prescott are as heapy to~ 
gether as one would expect such congenial 
souls to be, and madame has entirely forgiven 
Stephanie; but Colonel Prescott absolutely 
refuses to be gracious to his daughter-in-law. 
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I seized her arm, and I clasped her waist, 

I kissed her brow in maddest haste, 

I laughed, and whistled, and looked in her eyes, 
And dreamed of stars in the summer skies. 


I pressed a kiss on her finger-tips, 
And growing bold, I touched her lips; 


She sighed, and her head drooped on my breast, 
And I knew the love she had half-confessed. 


Oho, oho! how the merry bells ring, _ 
Wild birds whistle, and wild birds sing! 
The soft winds carol a joyous lay, 


And with me all the world seems happy to-day. 


q 


Tue fine ship Autocrat, of which I had the 
good fortune to be first officer, was running 
through the trades, outward bound, with a 
gentle, all-sail breeze. Everything was draw- 
ing handsomely; the watch were lazily 
“yarning” in groups, forward, and Captain 


‘Randolph and his beautiful wife, with little 


Jerome, had lingered on deck, enjoying the 
fine tropical moonlight till the child's eyelids 
drooped, and he leaned heavily against his 
mother for support. 

“Come, Jerome,” said his mother, as she 
turned to go into the cabin, “it is time these 
young eyes were closed for a long nap. Good 
night, Tom,” she continued, “for I suppose I 
shall be asleep before you and Mr. Bailey 
have finished your long yarns. Good-night, 
Mr. Bailey.” And with her little boy by the 
hand, she glided below. 

She always called her husband “Tom,” and 
in such a tone that the rude abbreviation was 
sweeter to the ear than the most aristocratic 
title she could have given him. There was a 
world of affection in every word and look ex- 
changed between this happy couple, and it 
had always seemed to me that the history of 
their early love must have something of 
romance about it. There was a slight foreign 
accent in Mrs. Randolph’s speech, a musical 
trill in the pronunciation of her r’s, which 
seemed to tell of sunny France. I had asked 
no questions, for my curiosity was restrained 
by a feeling of delicacy, and I was not then 
so well acquainted with the captain’s noble 
nature as I afterwards became. 

We sat smoking in silence for several min- 
utes after all was still in the cabin. 

“What are you thinking of, Mr. Bailey?” 
said the captain at last,in a cheerful voice. 
“ Not homesick, I hope ?” 

“No sir,” said I. “I have not much to 
make me so. If I had a family like yours, 
and was leaving them behind, I might well 
have that feeling. To tell the truth, I was 
thinking how happy you must be with such 
ties.” 

“That is true,” returned the captain; “ but 
I can only say by way of advice, ‘Go thou 
and do likewise.’ The same ties will yet cling 
around you, I hope, and that you will find 
their bonds as pleasant as I do.” 
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“Thank you, sir,” I answered. “I was 
thinking,‘also, that Mrs. Randolph seems to 
be no stranger to the sea,” 

“She ought to be no stranger to it; for, I 
may say, it was on that element that I picked 
her up. But I have never told you the his- 
tory of my first acquaintance with Louise. It 
is sufficiently strange to interest you, I think; 
and, as you have a quiet watch, and the ship 
seems to take care of herself with a good hand 
at the wheel, perhaps I shall never have a 
better opportunity than now.” 

The captain then proceeded to tell me his 
story, which I shall endeavor to transcribe in 
his exact words. 

I was only in my nineteenth year, when I 
arrived home from my first whaling voyage 
in the old Grand Turk. It was at a time 
when oil was high in Europe, and she; as well 
as many other ships about that time, were 
sent to sell their cargoes in England or France. 
I was promised a good berth in the spring, 
and thought I might as well employ the win- 
ter in making this voyage to Europe. Sol 
stuck by the ship, and we sailed for London 
on the same bottom, without discharging. 
The winter passage across the Atlantic 
proved a very severe one, and, in riding out 
heavy gales, the old ship was terribly strained ; 
but we finally reached London, with both 

pumps going for dear life. Here the cargo 
was disposed of to good advantage; but it was 
found that the ship would need more repairs 
than she was worth, and she was condemned 
and sold for the benefit of all concerned. I 
thus found myself adrift in a foreign port, 
and, as it might be some time before I got a 
chance to return home, I decided to accept 
the inducement held out by a “South Sea- 
man” which was fitting out, and make a 
foreigner of myself for the time being. I 
accordingly shipped as a boat-steerer, or 
“harpooner,” as they termed it, in the barque 
Glencoe, bound to the Pacific Ocean by the 
eastern route round Good Hope. I shipped 
in haste to repent at leisure; for we had not 
been long at sea before I found reason to do 
so in sackcloth and ashes. Captain Judd 
proved to be a man utterly unfit for the posi- 
tion he held, by reason of indulgence in drink. 
And perhaps no greater curse ean befall 4 
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ship on a long voyage than intemperance on 
the part of her captain. 

We met with nothing unusual on the out- 
ward passage, and had passed the latitude of 
the Cape and of Tristan D’Acunha, when one 
morning, on going to the masthead, I discov- 
ered a vessel ahead, of peculiar appearance as 
to her rig, she appearing to have but one sail 
set, and that a staysail, or jib of some sort. 
We stood on towards the stranger, and, on 
nearing her, it was evident she was a ship of 
five or six hundred tons, with only the main- 
lower mast standing. The main-staysail was 
set, while a smaller staysail was bent up and 
down the mainmast aft, by way of trysail. 
Soon the tricolor of France was made out, 
lashed low down in the main rigging. She 
was evidently in great need of assistance, 

We ran down across the Frenchman, old 
Judd cursing them all the way for a pack of 
frog-eating lubbers, who didn’t know how to 
keep their sticks in the ship, nor to rig jury 
ones after they had lost them. Only three 
men and one female were to be seen on her 
deck. We lowered a boat and boarded the 
ship, which we found to be the transport 
Fontenoy, one hundred and thirty days from 
Toulon, bound to the Marquesas Islands, 
This was about the time when Louis Phil- 
ippe was possessed with a mania for planting 
colonies in the Pacific, and had placed mili- 
tary and naval forces at the Marquesas and 
Society Islands. Their story was a sad and 
eventful one. They had sailed from France 
with a crew of thirty men, and a cargo of 
supplies, and military and naval stores, All 
had gone well until after leaving Madeira, 
where they had merely touched and sent a 
boat in; but shortly after leaving this island, 
the smallpox made its appearance, and as- 
sumed its most malignant form, baffling all 
the medical skill at command; for the sur- 
geon himself was one of the earliest victims. 
One after another died, and were launched 
overboard as soon as possible, the nature of 
the disease being such that the bodies could 
not be preserved even for decent burial; and 
the ship became, for a time, a floating char- 
nel-house. The captain and mate sickened 
and died; discipline was almost at an end, 

. and each expected to be struck down by the 
terrible malady; for previous vaccination 
seemed to be little, if any, protection against 
its attacks. They experienced heavy weather 
as they approached the latitude of the Cape, 
and, as their force was reduced to a few 
weakened and disheartened men, they dared 


not carry sail, but kept the ship under snug 
canvas all the time. As the disease showed 
signs of abatement, no new victims being now 
attacked, they were encouraged with the hope 
that it had spent its force, and that they 
would yet be able to work her into one of the 
Cape settlements; but their sufferings had 
only begun. They met with a gale in which 
they were obliged to let run and clew down 
everything; and while endeavoring to furl 
the fore-topsail, which was already double- 
reefed, at a heavy plunge of the ship, the 
foremast broke off about six feet above the 
deck and went over the side, carrying with it 
the main-topmast. Nine Men were on the 
foretopsail-yard at the time, endeavoring to 
furl the sail, and all found their graves in the 
ocean but one. This one, with the second 
mate and the man at the helm, were now the 
sole survivors of a crew of thirty. They had 
managed to cut the wreck clear of the ship, 
and the gale continuing from the westward, 
it was determined to put her before the wind, 
if possible, and run for Mauritius; but the 


‘ship being in bad trim, and much down by 


the head, it was found very dangerous to run 
her, and, as a last resort to prevent broaching 
to, the mizzenmast was cut away. This left 
nothing standing but the bare mainmast; for 
the topmast in its fall had destroyed the 
maintop, and, wringing the trussband off, had 
also unslung the mainyard; and for the sal- 
vation of the ship and their lives, they had 
cut everything adrift and let all go. From 
this time she had gone nearly where the wind 
and sea might drive her. An attempt had 
been made to raise a spar to lash to the 
stump of the foremast; but, owing to rugged 
weather and want of physical force, it was 
abandoned. ‘They had now been forty days 
to the southward of the Cape, and were nearly 
worn out and in despair of relief, when the 
Glencoe was seen running down for them. 

The three men and the young lady were 
transferred to our own ship, and, as we could 
not spare men to rig her up, or work her into 
port, it was thought best to destroy her by 
fire, after taking out all the valuables of small 
bulk, and such few stores as we had room for. 
She was fired in several places, and within an 
hour she blew up with a terrific explosion, 
having a considerable quantity of powder on 
board, 

The young passenger’s name was Louise 
Duchesne, daughter and only child of a naval 
officer attached to the frigate Renie Blanche, 
of the Pacific squadron. Her mother had 
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died about a year previous, and M. Duchesne, 
on learning the sad intelligence, had written 
for Louise to come out to him by the first 
ship that offered. He would probably be on 
_ that station for two years or more, and, being 
denied leave of absence from his duties, had 
obtained permission to send for his daughter. 
She would then be near him, and could be 
well cared for among the sinall number of her 
countrywomen, either at Tahiti or Novaheva, 
as might be found most convenient. She 
had accordingly broken up their humble 
home in Rouen, disposed of their few house- 
hold goods, and taken passage in the 
Fontenoy. 

The three men agreed in their accounts of 
the heroism of the brave young girl who haa 
seemed sent as an angel of mercy among 
them. Throughout the dreadful days and 
nights of the pestilence, she had moved 
among the sick, doing those thousand little 
nameless things that only women can do, to 
alleviate suffering where it could be done, and 
to cheer the dying sailor when all hope had 
departed. Louise Duchesne was seventeen 
at that time. She had been carefully brought 
up by an excellent mother, and was well 
educated ; indeed, I was compelled to admit 


that her English was much better than my 
French, upon which I had hitherto plumed 
myself. With all the graces and delicacy of a 
true woman, she combined great strength of 
character, and the more recént circumstances 


of her life had tended to develop it. It is 
impossible for me to explain to you in detail 
the progress: of our love for each other; for 
no language can do it. I am something of a 
believer in affinities; and I know that, in our 
casé, there seemed an attraction between us 
at our first meeting. I loved her more and 
more as I knew her better; and I was as 
certain that I was loved in return, as if the 
words had passed her lips; for, with all her 
strength of self-control as displayed through- 
out those fearful trials on board the Fontenoy, 
Louise has little skill in concealing her real 


feelings in matters where her heart is directly 
coneerned. If disposed to try her skill at 
coquetry, she would doubtless make a sad 
failure of it. 

It was soon apparent to me that Captain 
Judd was fascinated by the charms of his fair 
young passenger, and was in no hurry to get 
rid of her society. I had thought that, under 
the cireumstances, he would have felt it his 
duty to deviate from his course so as to touch 


at Mauritius, or Bourbon, and land his pas- 
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sengers, where they might. find countrymen, 
and means either to pursue their voyage, or, 
at least, to return to France; but I was not 
long in discovering that he had no such in- 
tention. I was certain that he cared little 
where the three men were landed, or what 
became of them. Indeed, I knew that he 
would gladly be rid of Dupin, the second 
mate, who was devotedly attached by ties of 
admiration and gratitude to “Mademoiselle 
Duchesne.” That he had sinister designs of 
some sort upon Louise, I felt quite certain. 
He had told the men that he should land 
them at some English port in Australia, or 
New Zealand, while he had flattered her with 
promises, as I learned from herself, that he 
would deliver her directly to her father at the 
Marquesas. My advice to her was to stay in 
the ship rather than to land at any of the 
English colonies, as the chances were very 
small of her being able to join her father, by 
any conveyance from there, for several 
months to come. I fully appreciated the 
position in which she was placed, and the 
difficulty she encountered in deciding what 
todo. She disliked the captain’s behaviour 
towards her, and could*not always conceal 
her aversion, thqugh she endeavored to do so, 
as far as her transparent heart would admit. 
She would gladly have been rid of his atten- 
tions and presence; but the alternative was 
to throw herself upon the protection of a 
consul, or of strangers, for a long time, with 
but a remote prospect of reaching her des- 
tination.,.eThere was a probability, too, that 
the captain, if steadily baffled in his efforts to 
win any encouragement from her, might 
finally land her at Tahiti or Novaheva. I 
was, of course, anxious to be near her; and 
though no direct word of love had yet been 
spoken, I felt that I was ready to-defend her 
honor and peace of mind even with my life, 
if found necessary. 

We pursued our voyage, going “south- 
about” round Van Diemen’s Land, and 
touching at Hobart Town, where we landed 


Dupin and the two French seamen. The 
former offered to ship with us and do sea- 
man’s duty; but the captain was only too 
glad to be rid of him. I promised Dupin 
when he left us, that no harm or insult should 
ever come to Mademoiselle Duchesne while I 
was near to protect her; and he agreed with 
me that it was best, under the circumstances, 
that she should stay in the ship. He had 
learned from the French consul that Captain 


Judd had given assurances that he should 
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visit one of the French colonies as soon as the 
nature of his whaling voyage would admit. 
So, much to my delight, of course, she re- 
mained on board the Glencoe. 

The captain, now that her countrymen 
were absent, was more bold in making his 
advances; but Louise always met them with 
such steady firmness and half-concealed aver- 
sion, that he found himself foiled at all points, 
and could make no progress in his suit. Once, 
when much elated with liquor, he had made 
a serious attempt to kiss her; but even then 
she succeeded in baffling his purpose without 
making a tragedy scene. This I learned, not 
from Louise herself, but from the steward, 
who had been guilty of seeing and hearing 
more than was required of him. I ought still 
to have kept quiet, trusting to the girl’s tact 
to keep her troublesome suitor at bay; but, 
foolish young lover that I was, I could not 
control my indignant feelings, and my zeal 
precipitated matters. I took occasion to tell 
Captain Judd, in as calm a tone as I could 
command myself to use, that he was doing 
wrong in taking advantage of a defenceless 
girl, thus accidentally thrown upon his 
protection. 

“What do you know about it, boy?” said 
he, livid with passion. “Who appointed you 
her champion ?” 

“The feeling that should never desert a 
gentleman,” I replied. “Every man should 
be the champion of a woman in her present 
position.” 

He raved and swore, threatening to put me 
in irons for mutiny; but I did not much fear 
that, for he had no proof of mutinous inten- 
tions on my part, and, besides, he knew as 
well as I, that any such course would at once 
put an end to all his hopes of success with 
Louise. He said something about his “right 
to kiss a pretty girl when he liked,” which 
roused the ire within me to such a pitch, 
that, ignoring for the moment our relative 
positions, I threatened him with dire ven- 
geance unless he ceased annoying her with 
his attentions, and told him he might consider 
me his mortal enemy from that hour. He 
was utterly astounded at my temerity, but 
took me at my word, nursing his revenge till 
he found an opportunity to gratify it. 

A day or ‘two after this explosion, we 
lowered in pursuit of whales, I being in the 
second mate’s boat. We struck a whale, and 
got a hole knocked in the boat’s bottom, so 
that she filled and went down under us; but 
we had time to run the oars athwart the 
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gunwales and lash them down, the lanyards 
being always ready for that purpose, so that 
while she floated level with the surface, she 
could not roll over. The captain came down 
and took off the crew, all but myself, leaving 
me to remain on the wreck and secure 
everything I could, keeping my waif set, 
while he went on board and worked the ship 
up, she being then not more than a mile and 
a half under my lee. I was not at all uneasy, 
although the whale had run to leeward with 
the other two boats, supposing, of course, the 
ship would keep her weather gage till the 
sunken boat was secured. I saw him go 
alongside, and veer his boat astern; svon 
afterwards the helm was put up, and the ship 
kept off for the fast boats! My heart sunk 
within me as I thought of the chances of her 
not being able to find me; for it was late in 
the afternoon, and I doubted as to the means 
of showing my whereabouts after nightfall. 
The lantern-keg was lashed under the stern 
sheets, and was, of course, under water. My 
first impulse was to cut it adrift and lash it 
on the loggerhead, so as to be above the 
surface, though the chances were in favor of 
the water having already penetrated it. Even 
now I had no thought of treachery on the 
captain’s part; for, drunken and unprineipled 
as I knew him to be, I had never supposed it 
possible that he could abandon a man toa 
lingering death, merely to get him out of his 
way. I supposed another boat might have 
been stove, or some unlooked-for emergency 
occurred to leeward. If they killed the 
whale, I knew he could not take him along- 
side and then beat the ship up to me, though, 
it is true, he might send boats to windward 
to find me and take me off. No words can 
give an idea of my sensations as I realized 
that 1 was powerless in the matter, and could 
do nothing but sit where I was, in the most 
agonizing suspense, 

I saw the ship luff te again, being at least 
five miles to leeward of me, so that, from my 
low position at the surface of the sea, I could 
tell nothing of the boat’s maneeuvres. I could 
make out, however, that she did not take the 
whale alongside, but again boarded her tacks 
and stood on a wind under all sail, evidently 
trying to beat up again. IfI could geta light 
to set now, my chances were good. I scized 
the hatchet, and, sitting up.om the loggerhead, 
knocked the head. out.of: the keg, and found, 
as I expected, everything soaked with water. 
There was no means, then,.of striking a light, 


and throwing everything in again, 1 went 
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forward to replace the hatchet in the bow. 
As I did so, I perceived that one of the ceiling 


boards had washed adrift and floated up, ex- 
posing to view the hole in the boat’s bottom. 
Contrary to my expectations, it was a small 
and comparatively shapely hole, made by the 
corner of the whale’s flukes. It occurred to 


me that I might be able to stop it, so as to 
free the boat of water. With some pieces of 


canvas and ropeyarns, I made a wad, with 
which I plugged it quite securely, and then 
trimming the boat carefully, so as to keep 
both gunwales just above the surface, I com- 
menced baling with the large bucket, and 
soon had the satisfaction to find I was gaining 
on her. At this I redoubled my exertions, 
and before dark I had the water nearly down 
to the thwarts. I paused to rest a little from 
my labors, and to take a look at the situation. 
The ship was hull down in the northern 
board, under all sail, sharp on a wind, and, if 
she went in stays at dark, would probably 
fetch nearly up to me on the other tack. The 
sky to windward was threatening, and indi- 
cated wind during the night. I soon went to 
work again baling, and made good progress; 
for my plug had now soaked so tightly into 
the hole, that the leakage was very small. I 
suppose I worked two hours after dark before 
1 stopped to rest. The sky to windward was 
then more black and threatening than ever. 
Far away to leeward was a light appearance 
along the horizon, but no ship’s light could 
yet be seen, and the barometer of my hopes 
fell accordingly. I turned again anxiously to 
windward, thinking how I should weather 
the squall when it should burst upon me. I 
thought there was a spot in the gloom blacker 
than the rest—a pillar of darkness intensified 
as it were. It loomed larger and nearer—a 
rushing sound of waters was borne down to 
my ears on the night wind, and then a sailor’s 
cry, as of men hauling on some running gear. 
It flashed upon me—a ship! Yes, it was now 
assuming form and shape, as, with a fast- 
beating heart, I grasped the fog-horn, raised 
it to my lips, and sounded a blast with all the 
concentrated power of lungs that I could 
summon. I was heard—there was a stir and 
rally of eager men as the black hull rushed 
by me within a few yards. I hailed in 
English, and was answered in French. I 
repeated my hail in that language; there was 
a rattling and fluttering of canvas as the ship 
was thrown short up into the wind—a light 
boat was soon nearing me, guided by the 
sound of my fog-horn, and a few minutes 


found me safe and well cared for on the deck 
of the French whaling barque Salamandre. My 


boat was abandoned, as the approaching bad 


weather would: not admit of delay. Before 
leaving her, I pulled the plug out of her 
bottom, so as to allow her to fill again. The 
next day being thick and squally, nothing 
more was seen of the Glencoe. 


I found the Salamandre was to visit the 


Society Islands in a short time, to recruit. 
My situation was very pleasant on board, and 
I could have rejoiced at the change of quar- 
ters, had it not been for the separation from 
her I loved, and my anxiety about her. I 
had told Captain Gautier the simple story of 
my being left:to take care of the boat till the 
ship worked up to me, but did not mention 
my quarrel with Captain Judd, nor even the 
fact of a lady passenger being on board. 

We made Huaheine a few weeks after this, 
and, looking in at the harbor, found a barque 
at anchor, which showed English colors. A 
single look with the telescope assured me that 
this was the Glencoe. I at once sought an 
interview with Captain Gautier, and told him 
the whole story, not concealing from him the 
deep interest I felt in the girl. I told him of 
the threats exchanged between the captain 
and myself; and hinted a suspicion that my 
situation when he picked me up was not al- 
together accidental. He heard me through, 
and then said, as he was bound to Tahiti, 
where most likely the girl’s father could be 
found, he would be glad to offer her a passage 
up in the ship. He did not think it probable 
that my captain meant to abandon me at 
sea; but the circumstances were suspicious, 
to say the least, and it was agreed that my 
rescue should be kept a secret from him. 

“It is probable,” said Captain Gautier, 
“that the young lady is now on shore among 
the French officers, if, indeed, she has not 
already gone to Tahiti in one of the small 
craft. By the way, what did you say her 
name was? ©, you have not yet told me!” 
said he, carelessly. 

“Louise Duchesne.” 

The captain rose to his feet. 

“Duchesne!” he cried. “Is her father 
an officer on board the French flag-ship ?” 

“Yes sir,” I answered. 

“ My own little niece, that I have not seen 
since she was a little fairy sprite of a child! 
I had heard, by letters, of my sister’s death, 
but knew nothing about Louise having left 
home to come out here. And I so near her! 
I must go ashore at once, and, if my darling 
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is still here, I must have ots 
take her up to her father,” 


I went with the captain in his boat, being 
prepared with a disguise, so as not to be rec- 
ognized by any of my old shipmates. We 
found a detachment of French troops here, 
and, on visiting the quarters of the command- 
ing officer, we learned that Louise was then 
awaiting conveyance to Tahiti, having arrived 
only the day before. Not wishing to be 
known to her before her meeting with her 
uncle, I took a stroll in the cocoanut groves, 
and in my walk encountered Jack Magnus, 
one of my brother boat-steerers of the Glencoe, 
on a cruise alone. I knew Jack could be 
trusted, so I made myself known to him. He 
was delighted to see me, whom he had, of 
course, given up for dead, and we sat down 
under a tree, while Jack gave me a detailed 
account of matters on board after I had been 
left on the sunken boat. 

The vague suspicion that I had entertained 
of Captain Judd was correct, that he had 
meant to leave me to my fate; at least, such 
was his original intention. He had gone on 
board, and fortified himself well with liquor; 
had renewed his insulting attentions to his 
fair passenger, but she, being prepared, met 
him in a manner quite unlooked for. With a 
pistol at his ear, she convinced him that he 
could not “kiss a pretty girl when he liked,” 
unless she liked too; and the baffled ruffian 
retreated on deck, deferring his purpose for 
the present. He had then put the helm up, 
and run down to the fast boats; and while 
making his preparations for taking the whale 
alongside, his officers came on board and re- 
monstrated against the risk which he would 
run in leaving me so far to windward, when 
night was coming on. The intoxicated cap- 


tain tried bluster at first, swearing he would | 


use his own judgment and be hanged to them 
all, and that he could beat the ship up to me 
with the whale fluked alongside. But, find- 
ing that from remonstrance they would pro- 
ceed to open mutiny, as the indignation of all 
hands was roused to fever heat at his villany, 
he was fain to yield to eireumstances, and 
was compelled to leave’ the whale and make 
all sail on the ship. Sail had been carried all 
night, and lights set at the gaff and in the 
rigging, but nothing was seen. Cruising over 
the same ground the next day, the boat was 
fallen in with, full of water, just as she was 
left, which satisfied every one that I had per~ 
ished. From that hour a great change had 
come over the captain, who was justly looked 
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upon as my murderer. He had drunk deeply 
to drown the gnawings of remorse, and, as his 


potations increased, his reason seemed to be 
leaving him; indeed, as Jack expressed it, he 
was all unstrung, and would soon be fit for 
nothing but Bedlam. 


Of course his suit with Mademoiselle 
Duchesne was at an end, while she, poor girl, 


had drooped every hour since the boat was 
found. Not even the arrival at Huaheine 
(for the mates had compelled Captain Judd 
to take the ship directly there), nor the pros- 
pect of speedy reunion with her beloved 
father, could rouse her from the apathy of 
despair into which she had fallen. “And it's 
my belief, Tom,” said Magnus, “ that the girl 
is sweet on you. If so, I think you’re a lucky 
dog, and I only wish it was me. I’m sure I'd 
meet her more than half way.” 

All this was, of course, delightful news to 
me. I felt that the knowledge of my safety 
would “minister to a mind diseased,” and 
bring back the roses to her cheeks. It was 
agreed that Jack should keep his own counsel 
for the present, saying nothing of having met 
me. There was no danger, he said, of my 
seeing Captain Judd for the day, as he had 
gone out on a boating cruise round to another 
village, and would not return before night. 

My meeting with Louise I will not attempt 
to describe. She had been prepared for it by 
her uncle’s story; but the dear girl could not 
disguise her feelings, and, before we left the 
commandant’s hospitable quarters to go on 
board the Salamandre, the words of love had 
been spoken from full hearts. 

As the sun was dipping, the Glencoe’s boat 
was seen pulling along shore, with Captain 
Judd seated in the stern; and it was evident 
he meant to come alongside of us, knowing 
nothing, of course, of what had transpired, 
but wishing to learn what vessel it was. As 
he drew near, I reconnoitred from behind the 
rail; and even after all that Magnus had told 
me, I was unprepared for the ravages that 
drunkenness and remorse had made, for he 
appeared but the wreck of his former self. I 
now determined on a severe trial of his nerves, 
which was neither more nor less than to tend 
the side myself as he came on board. Per- 
mission was readily granted by the mate of 
the Salamandre, and I swung the manropes 
to him without fairly exposing myself to his 
view. He seized them with unsteady hands, 
and came staggering up the side ladder; he 
had nearly reached the rail, when, looking 
upward, he met my eyes fixed upon his, our 
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faces close together. I can never forget while 
I live the change that passed over his features, 
‘His stony gaze was riveted for a mo:nent upon 
me. “Great God!” said he; “the sea has 
given up its dead!” His grasp relaxed, and 
he fell with a heavy crash backward into his 
boat. His crew shoved off and pulled leisurely 
into the harbor, seeming to care very little 
whether he recovered or died; and that was 
the last I ever saw of Captain Judd, lying 
there in a fit. I heard that he died within a 
few weeks afterwards -of delirium tremens, 
during the attacks of which he was constantly 
haunted by my spectre, sitting in the water 
on the sunken boat. 

Two days afterwards the Salamandre en- 
tered the beautiful bay of Papeete in Tahiti, 
and came to anchor directly under the guns 
of La Reine Blanche. A light cutter pulled 
alongside of us; the officer, a noble-louking, 
elderly gentleman, steps on deck; the musical 
cry, “Mon pere!” rings on my ears, and 
Louise Duchesne is pressed to the heart of 
her father. She had been mourned as lost; 
for no tidings had reached them from the 
Fontenoy since she had touched at Madeira. 
The Bucephale transport which sailed from 
France long afterwards, had experienced very 
heavy weather, but arrived out in safety. 

I was my own master during my stay at 
Tahiti, and to say that I was happy in the 
society of Louise and her father is but a slight 
expression of my feelings. M. Duchesne was 
duly informed of our attachment, and raised 
no objection to our union at the proper time, 
if we still continued both true to our first im- 
pulses, but advised me to follow up my pro- 
fession fur the present. I soon found an 
opening again under my own flag. The 
Hercules came in, bound to the northwest, 
and wanting a second officer. I secured this 
situation, and promised Louise, in the words 
of the oki sea-song, that I would “ bring back 
her parting kiss as pure as I received it.” 
One season filled the ship, and, on our arrival 
home, I found my earnings to amount toa 
snug sum. One more voyage would place me 
well on my feet, and enable me to provide a 
home for my little French bride. I at once 
_ reshipped as mate of the same ship, with the 
understanding that she would stop at Tahiti 
before going North. I found Louise true to 
her promises, and more lovely than ever, but 


expecting to return to France soon, as the 
Reine Blanche was to be relieved by another 
frigate, which was shortly expected. Again 
we exchanged our vows of eternal truth, and 
parted; and once more good fortune attended 
me. We finished the voyage in twenty 
months, and I found letters awaiting me from 
Havre on my arrival. I broke the seal with 
a trembling hand. Louise was an orphan; 
she had found a home with her Uncle 
Gautier, the whaling captain, and was in 
receipt of a small pension; for M. Duchesne 
had fallen in a mountain skirmish with one 
of the unsubdued tribes at Tahiti, while 
gallantly heading a party of seamen and mar- 
iners from the frigate. 

The next day found me in New York, 
where I secured a passage in the Havre 
packet ship, just on the eve of sailing. I need 
not dwell upon our run across the Atlantic; 
the meeting with the dear girl who had been 
the guiding star of my career, or the voyage 
home in the same ship with her as Louise 
Randolph, my own, my wife for all time. 

My voyage in command of the old Hercules 
was a fortunate one; and if this be equally so, 
I shall be able to give up roving while still 
comparatively young. Our union has been 
one of great happiness, and I can only say to 
you again, ‘Go and do likewise.’” 

And the captain, with his cheerful “ good- 
night,” went below. 

“Mr. Bailey,” said his wife, the next morn- 
ing at breakfast, “ what yarn was it that you 
and Tom were so interested in last night? 
Was it about what he picked up in the 
French transport ?” 

I was obliged to confess that it was. 

“ Yes,” said she, “ but I'll warrant he didn’t 
tell you how he nearly lost his life in saving 

.mine, when the boat capsized at Tahiti; nor 

how he preserved us all from destruction by 
fire on the Havre packet ship; nor how he 
has provided for good Uncle Gautier (who 
lost his leg by an accident), and made him 
comfortable for life; nor how—” 

“No indeed!” I answered; “he told me 

none of those things.” 
' “Ah!” said she, with a glance of pride at 
her husband, “Tom’s modesty will be his 
ruin yet. He has a true lawyer’s tact for 
telling a part of the truth.” 
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Musing in the dim, weird twilight, 
What myriad thoughts are mine to-night; 
On ceaseless wings they come and go, 

In the red firelight’s constant glow. 

The past brings back its golden store, 
And flings it in my lap once more; 

And now they take on hues as bright. 

As the warm, glowing anthracite. 


I see a child with ruddy face 

O'erblown with curls in untaught grace, 
A brown hand oft to put aside 
Upraised, that sight be not denied. 

A wayward child and sometimes wild, 
Yet e’er with tender impulse mild, 

The tale of woe to simplest thing 

An overflow of tears doth bring. 


And O, how bright to that young soul 
The future with each wayside goal! 
How blue the vast sky bends above 

The long days filled with hope and love; 
The nights no fearful visions bring 

To mind diseased an offering; 

The starry sky reveals no sign 

Of future influence malign. 


That happy child, a youth now grown, 
Hath fairy castles all her own; 

She heeds not, in her girlish glee, 

How sad some hearts around may be. 
The evil days that are te come 

Cast no dark shadows in her home; 
She weeps not over faded flowers, 
Each dawn enfolds them in her bowers. 


Anon comes Love, with winning guise, 
Singing his low, sweet symphonies; 
Now rainbows arch th’ luminous course, 
With fabled treasures at their source. 
The road grows short with love betide, 
And milestones thicken at the side, 

The earthly life's so fully blest, 

That scarce a heaven need be confest. 
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How golden now the sunny days! 
How cheery with glad music’s lays! 

How bright the nights with radiance shed 
From countless star- worlds overhead! 

No friend hath fallen by the way, 

No true heart turned in scorn away; 
With this sweet picture fondly caught, 
Why pause ye not, O tyrant thought? 


Why flow ye on to saddest scenes 

Down deep in sorrow’s dark ravines? 
Where every picture that appears : 

Is dim with mists of blinding tears ;— 
Where suffering reigns with sway supreme, 
And all life’s circumstances seem 

But aids of death, a phantom throng, 
Bearing the struggling soul along. 


O, woful hour,.when Death draws near, 
With stealthy step and shadow drear, 
And lays his crushing hand on those 
Whose sweet, young life is like the rose! 
Not once he comes, but oft again, 
Shadowing all the way with pain, 
Until, a guest familiar grown, 

He makes her treasures all his own. 


But now, thought, draped in saddest mien, 
Your province stops not here, I ween! 

Ye must go forward vision-sped, 

Amid God’s solemn mysteries led: | 

To these void places by her side, - 

O, bring ye now the Crucified! 

He is the conqueror of death, 

He gives the soul immortal breath. 


So ever, ever thonght goes back 

To start anew life’s opening track, 
Unconscious where its course shall end, 
Doth ever to the same goal tend; 

To this most sweet conclusion brought, 
That but his own the Fattier sought, 
And with those souls, so pure and true, 
He peoples some bright world anew. 
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MRS. PINKHAM’S NEW SUIT. 


BY MRS. H. G. ROWE. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ SuRE, an’ it’s only yer mither, mum!” 

And the words were scarcely out of Biddy’s 
mouth when the sound of a deliberate and 
rather heavy step upon the landing, close to 
her chamber door, warned Mrs. Pinkham of 
the approach of her unexpected visitor, the 
front breadth of whose dyed alpaca dress 
made its appearance just as the heavy doors 
of the wardrobe flew together with a clang 
beneath the hand of its pretty mistress, who 
now turned with flushed cheeks and a some- 
what flurried air to receive the well-meant if 
not exactly enlivening salutation of her 
mother. 

“How do you find yourself this morning, 
my poor child ?” 

“Nicely, mother! How are you?” 

The only answer vouchsafed to this was a 
sigh, so deep that it was almost a groan, and 
a mournful, pitying smile that rather deepened 
than relieved the settled melancholy of the 
good lady’s face, as she answered, with an ab- 
stracted air, the various questions of her 
daughter in regard to the members of the 
household still remaining at home. 

“And so Becky has refused Mr. Farnham ?” 
remarked Mrs. Pinkham, as selecting a frag- 
ment of apple-green silk from the basket at 
her elbow, she commenced the manufacture 
of one of those tiny knots called, by courtesy, 
“gentlemen’s neckties.” “I must own to 
being somewhat surprised, a little disappoint- 
ed too, perhaps, for he is an excellent man, 
and would have made Becky one of the best 
of husbands.” 

“ She was too*wise to run the risk.” And 
the speaker assumed a tone of mournful sig- 
nificance, that her daughter could not fail to 
observe. “Men are selfish creatures, at the 
best, and a single life is always preferable to 
an unhappy marriage.” 

“Certainly. But Mr. Farnham is such an 
intelligent, amiable man that there seemed 
little danger of his proving an undesirable or 
indifferent husband.” 

“Possession is too apt to brush the dust 
from the butterfly’s wing.” And with this 
oracular saying the sage matron turned her 
attention to other objects, and observing a 
new and somewhat fanciful match-box upon 


the toilet-table, she remarked first, that it was 
rather short to accommodate matches of the 
usual length; and secondly, that “ these orna- 
mental boxes were fit for nothing but to look 
at, as they were too brittle to be used with 
safety ;” and ending by inquiring the price, 
which she declared to be “ten times as much 
as it was really worth,” to which observation 
was appended a running commentary upon 
the foolishness, nay, actual sin of these useless 
purchases. 

“ There is many a woman,”—and she cast a 
severe look at her daughter’s conscious face— 
“ who has lost her husband’s confidence and 
love simply by her extravagance.” 

Here Mrs. Pinkham plucked up a little 
courage and tried, by. a bit of well-directed 
pleasantry, to distract her mother’s attention 
from this, her favorite topic. 

“Don’t you think, mother,” she interrupted, 
good-naturedly, “that I’m pretty economical, 
after all? Compare me with Royal’s wife, for 
instance, who has siz new dresses to my one, 
at the least calculation, and other things in 
proportion.” 

“As for dresses,” returned her mother, still 
in the same unsoftened tone, “with your 
bridal outfit, less than a year ago, I shouldn’t 
suppose that you would care for any new 
dresses at present; and as for Royal’s wife, I 
suppose he knows what he can afford her in 
the way of dress, so we needn’t trouble 
ourselves about the matter.” 

“Very true!”. And in her heart, the little 
wife concluded that the same rule was quite 
applicable to her own husband yho, in his 
natural desire to see his pretty young wife 
well-dressed had, more than once, called 
down upon his devoted head the strongly ex- 
pressed disapprobation of his frugal mother- 
in-law. 

“ What if he is doing a good business!” she 
would say, in answer to any attempted ex- 
eulpation on the part of her timid, peace- 
loving daughter. “Nobody knows what may 
happen, and it’s always best to save for a 
rainy day.” 

Perhaps it was the remembrance of this oft 
repeated maxim that prompted the sudden 
closing of doors that had preceded the good 
lady’s entrance, and lent an air of nervous 
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abstraction to the little mistress of the man- 
sion, as she thought, with secret trepidation, 
of the new suit, hidden from her mother’s 
eyes only by the single partition, and won- 
dered which would be adjudged as most guilty 
—herself for the unnecessary purchase, or 
her husband for his weak indulgence of 
her extravagant tastes. 

Timid and dependent by nature, Mrs. 
Pinkham had never, even since her marriage, 
failed to consult the taste and judgment of 
her more self-sufficient mother and sister, in 
regard to all purchases of any importance, in 
spite, it must be confessed, of her husband’s 
openly-expressed disapproval. 

“You are not a child, Patty,” he would 
sometimes say, in a tone of half-playful re- 
monstrance, “and I’m sure your taste is quite 
as good as your mother’s or Becky’s.” 

And yet, in spite of these encouraging 
assurances, it was with many misgivings, 
that the little lady took the, for her, really 
bold and decided step of selecting, by her own 
unaided judgment, the new suit, which, 
coward that she was, she so dreaded to sub- 
mit to her mother’s criticisms. 

With this thought uppermost in her mind, 
it is not strange that her remarks should be, 
now and then, somewhat irrelevant, as, for 
instance, upon the elder lady’s referring to a 
rumor that had just reached her, of a certain 
gentleman's heartless desertion of his family, 
she was rather bewildered at receiving in 
reply the indignant assertion that he “ was a 
wretch, and deserved a peplum sacque like 
his dress!” while in the housewife items she 
was equally astounded to learn that “ butter 
was a dollar and a quarter a yard,” and that 
the new Biddy was “cut short, without a 
sign of a train; and with points before and 
behind—” a description which would, no 
doubt, hgve been equally astounding to that 
damsel herself could she have listened to it. 

Excited by these evidences of a preoccupied 
mind, and with all her natural curiosity 
sharpened and rendered yet more keen by 
the maternal instinct that, in its jealous ex- 
clusiveness, looked with perhaps unconscious 
distrust upon her daughter’s present life, 
brightened by a new and as she fancied 
scarce-tried love, the sagacious lady was not 
long in arriving at the conclusion that “ some- 
thing must be going wrong!” what, she must, 
of course, ascertain, or leave one of her most 
important maternal duties unperformed—that 
of administering the counsel and comfort that 
she fancied were so much needed. 
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Turning the subject over in her mind, she 
at length hit upon the idea of some dissatis- 
faction with the new establishment, and fired 
by this fancied discovery, she set herself to 
work to prove the correctness of her 
surmise. 

“ Patty,” she remarked, with such wonder- 
ful benignity that Patty was on her guard in 
an instant, “ you've a beautiful home here! I 


_ believe it looks pleasanter to me every time I 


visit you.” 

Mrs. Pinkham's pretty face flushed slightly, 
and a gratified smile dimpled her rosy mouth 
as she replied, unhesitatingly : 

“Not only pleasant, but convenient. You've 
no idea,” she added, with a pretty affectation 
of housewifely interest, “how many nice little 
out-of-the-way nooks and corners there are, 
all over the house—places for everything that 
one can possibly use in housekeeping.” 

“Very fine, no doubt!” And now the 
mother spoke in an aggrieved tone that con- 
trasted somewhat oddly with the blandness of 
her previous words. “Your father and I 
commenced housekeeping with only three 
rooms, and we had hard work to pay the rent 
of them.” 

“O yes, I know that!” and the little lady 
laughed good-naturedly at this repetition. of 
her mother’s favorite story; “but you knew, 
mamma, that you were poorer than we are. 
Ralf is in business for himself, while papa 
was, at that time, a clerk, with a very small 
salary.” 

“If he was poor, he was a good and faithful 
husband—none of your fine gentlemen, that 
think more of their whiskers than they do of 
their wives.” 

It was not so much the words, unexpected 
and uncalled-for though they were, as the 
tone, whose sharp significance brought the 
quick blood to the young wife’s face and Jent 
something of constraint to her voice as she 
remarked, with a conciliatory smile that her 
mother’s jealous eyes instantly pronounced 
forced. 

“That is true! And if Ralf cares as much 
for me after spending thirty-five years with 
me as papa does for you, to-day, I shall be 
perfectly satisfied.” ‘ 

There was an unconscious pathos in the 
words, or, at least, the suspicious listener 
thought so, for, suddenly changing her tone to 
one of the tenderest commiseration, she 
whispered, insinuatingly: 

afraid you aint happy, dear! You're 
hiding something from me, 1 know, for you 
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haven’t seemed like yourself since I came in. 
Dent be afraid to confide in me, for,” glancing 
defiantly at a picture of her son-in-law, that 
hung directly over the head of his young 
wife, as if keeping watch and ward over her 
in the absence of the original, “ however cold 
others may become, a mother's love never 
changes.” 

“Why, what do yon mean, mother?” And 
Mrs. Pinkham’s pretty face expressed only, 
blank bewilderment, which changed, however, 
as she met her mother’s troubled look, to an 
expression of nervous anxiety. “ What is the 
matter, mother?” she repeated, as her mother 
still continued silent. “It cannot be that 
anything—any accident has happened to 
Ralf?” And trembling at the dreadful fancy 
that her loving imagination had conjured up, 

-of some terrible calamity that had befallen 
her absent husband, the little wife started to 
her feet, while the contents of her white 
apron—spools, scissors, and a score of fluttering 
fragments of bright-hued ribbons fell unheed- 
ed upon the carpet at her feet. 

“Of course not!” was the curt, not to say 
snappish retort. “ He’ll take care of himself, 
I fancy.” 

The concluding words, spoken as they were, 
in a sarcastic undertone, might, to an un- 
prejudiced listener, have indicated doubts of 
the said gentleman’s inclination, if not his 
ability, to extend his protection beyond his 
own individual person, but to Mrs. Pink- 
ham, in her happy security, these jealous in- 
sinuations passed unrecognized, or as a mere 
expression of that inatron’s contempt for her 
childishness in working herself up into such 
an excitement for nothing; and yet, when the 
last breadth of the dyed alpaca had disappear- 
ed through the outer door, and the echo of 
its wearer's last, doleful good-by had died 
away upon her ear, she drew an unmistakable 
sigh of relief, while the half-puzzled, half- 
ashamed look that had, a moment before, 
clouded her fair face, gave way to an odd 
mixture of girlish petulance and amusement. 

“ How odd it is,” she thought, as carelessly 
giving the closing door a push with the tip of 
a tiny, rosetted slipper, she ran lightly up the 
long stairway that led to her own chamber, 
stopping for a moment, upon the upper land- 
ing, to turn the crimson cheek of her pet 
monthly-rose, that stood in the recessed win- 
dow, towards the bright morning sunshine. 
“ How odd it is, that mamma is always fancy- 
ing me unhappy—that is, since I was married, 
for before that,” emphasizing the words with 


a half-playful, half-spiteful little pinch at the 
topmost leaf of a pert scarlet geranium that 
stood close at her elbow, “ she used to be for- 
ever mourning over my thoughtlessness if I 
laughed and chattered nonsense like other 
girls of my age; while now, with my new in- 
terests and duties, I ain learning to look upon 
life as something higher and nobler than a 
mere play-day, what does she do but tack 
right round and bemoan the loss, as she calls 
it,of my girlish vivacity and light-heartedness ? 
It’s enough to provoke a saint,” she added, 
pettishly, “to try your best to suit any one, 
and then only succeed in making them believe 
that you are miserable. If there is anything 
on earth that I always hated it’s this being 
pitied for nothing. I never could endure it, 
and I'm not going to begin now.” And the 
indignant little lady really begun, in the 
security of her own home, to imagine herself 
a very independent and self-reliant personage, 
with whose business it was not at all safe to 
interfere, and who would further prove the 


independence of her new position by raising 


the banner of rebellion and a separate 
sovereignty as soon as possible. 
It was very pleasant, this dream of inde- 


. pendence, and seemed practicable, for the 


moment, although, when at dinner she 
alluded to her mother’s visit, there was alittle 
nervous tremor in her voice as she replied to 
her husband's laughing inquiry in regard to 
the maternal criticism upon the new suit. 

“0,1 didn’t show it to her. I couldn't get up 
the couraze to, after all; but I felt all the 
time, as if she could see through the doors of 
the wardrobe, just as, when I was.a child, she 
used to pretend to look through my eyes into 
my stomach, to see if I had been eating 
forbidden fruit.” 

The young husband laughed merrily. 

“You are a sad little coward, to be sure, 
but I should not be at all afraid,” and now, 
there was less of jesting than tenderness in 
his tones, “to trust you with the companion- 
ship for one you loved, even if all the world 
were against you.” 

A pleasant assurance, pleasantly given—and 
the little wife was not at all disposed to dis- 
pute it, although, when alone once more, she 


- could not repress the cowardly flutter at her 


heart, at the bare supposition of such cham- 
pionship being possible to her hitherto untried 
powers, 
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CHAPTER IL. 

Ir the respected parent of pretty Patty 
‘Pinkhain had, as she herself often intimated, 
risen to her present position of comfortable 
respectability from a state of comparative in- 
digence, it was certginly due, in no small 
measure, to her own habits of thrift and in- 
dustry, which habits the good lady had never 
seen fit to lay aside, however her present cir- 
cumstances might seem to render them 
unnecessary; and as she sits, on the morning 
succeeding her visit to her daughter, in her 
own snug, pritn little sitting-room, busily em- 
ploying herself upon a basket of newly-washed 
hose, it is plain to be seen, by the careful, 
methodical adjustment of the dilapidated 
parts, and the even, precise stitches, scarcely 
discernible from the knitting itself, that the 
task, with all its petty details, is by no means 
an unpleasant one to her, and yet, in spite of 
this and her really comfortable surroundings, 
there is a cloud upon Mrs. Crimpers’s matronly 
face, that cannot escape the sharp eyes of 
Miss Becky, who, while apparently intent 
upon the Afghan that she is, with infinite 
pains and skill, crocheting for the youthful 
son and heir of her brother Royal, casts a 
furtive glance now and then at her mother's 
troubled face, while, with native shrewdness, 
she abstains from all questionings thereon. 

“Whatever it is, I shall find out all about 
it in time,” she thought, complacently, as the 
remembrance of many a patiently unearthed 
secret arose before her. “ Mother neverkept 
a thought to herself in her life. There!’ she 
exclaimed, aloud, holding up the half-com- 
pleted Afghan, with a smile of satisfaction, 
“what do you think of that? Wont it be a 
beauty ?” 

Thus appealed to, Mrs. Crimpers laid aside 
her work, and deliberately adjusting her 
spectacles, looked long and critically at the 
prettily shaded square with its yet unfinished 
wreaths and bouquets of bright-hued 
worsteds, 

- “Don’t you like it, mother?” interrogated 
Miss Becky, rather sharply, for she was grow- 
ing impatient at her mother’s prolonged 
silence. 
' “QO, it looks well enough,” was the rather 
unsatisfactory reply, “ only,” she added, after 
a moment’s pause, “it seems a strange idea 
to me—all this trouble and expense for 
people who are so well able to pay for their 
own finery, a8 Royal’s folks are. There’s poor 
little Patty, now,” and she sighed heavily; 
“there’d be some sense in working for her; 
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and it’s my opinion,” she concluded, rather 
tartly, “that you’d get quite as many thanks 
from her as you ever will from Royal and his 
wife.” 

Hereupon, Miss Becky, who entertained the 
most profound respect for her rich brother 
and his fashionabie wife, bristled up, indig- 
nantly, and demanded the meaning of her 
mother’s insinuations: 

“I don’t know what you mean by that, 
I’m sure, for I never saw two more delighted 
people in my life, than Royal and his wife 
were when I gave them that scarlet and 
white toilet-set for their chamber; and Belle 
has spoken of it time and again. You know 
that!” And Becky drew herself up with an 
alr’ of triumph, as her mother said, depre- 
catingly: 

‘“O, 1 didn’t mean anything against them, 
of course; I was only thinking how much 
‘more poor Patty needs our help than they do. 
The fact is,” and Mrs. Crimpers’s voice sank 
toa dolefully confidential whisper, “I have 
been thinking a good deal about Patty since 
I called there, yesterday, and the more I 
think, the more uneasy I grow.” 

“Why ?” 

“There’s something wrong, there,” and the 
very ribbons of Mrs. Crimpers’s morning cap 
seemed bustling with indignation, as she 
repeated, more emphatically,. “something 
wrong! and I should like to know what it is. 

“ Now, yesterday, when I called on her, she 
was in her own room, and when I went in, 
she acted as surprised and flurried as if I'd 
been a fashionable caller that had caught her 
in her morning-wrapper. I didn’t ask any 
questions, of course, and tried my best to 
make some talk, but she was so nervous and 
absent-minded that, at last, I just hinted to 
her that, if she was unhappy, her mother was 
a safe and suitable confidant.” 

“And what did she say to that?” 

“Why, if you'll believe it, she fairly denies 
being unhappy at all, actually ridiculing the 
idea. But she couldn’t blind me,” and the. 
speaker nodded sagaciously, “for I am just as 
sure that that husband of hers has disap- 
pointed her, in some way, as I am that I am 
alive.” 

“ Nonsense!” ejaculated Becky, contemptu- 
ously, as her mother paused for a moment. 
“What if Patty did happen to be a little 
‘blue,’ just then? I don’t see any reason for 
supposing that it was her husband's fault. 
For my part,” she added, loftily, “I have too 

much family pride to be forever dipping and 
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delving to ferret out some disgraceful secret 
about my own relations.” 

Mrs. Crimpers looked “ hurt.” 

“Becky,” she said, plaintively, “ you don’t 
know anything about a mother’s feelings. 
Family pride is but a small matter by the side 
of my child’s happiness.” 

Mrs. Crimpers, with a sigh, had resumed 
her darning, when a rustle of silken skirts in 
the doorway and a familiar voice arrested her 
attention: 

“Good-morning, mother, Becky! Can I 
come in?” And without waiting for the 
desired permission, the speaker, a showily- 
dressed, florid-complexioned lady, sailed 
majestically into the room, and, after bestow- 
ing a ceremonious salute upon the elder lady’s 
withered cheek, and greeting Becky with a 
patronizing smile, threw herself indolently 
into the easy-chair that her obsequious sister- 
in-law had hastily drawn forward for her 
accommodation, and loosening the broad, 
rich ribbons of her fashionable hat, sighed, 
with an affectation of weariness that called 
forth a shower of condolences from the 
sympathizing Becky. 

“O dear!” groaned the exhausted lady, as, 
with one gloved hand, she pointed to a foot- 
stool at a little distance, which Becky obe- 
diently flew to bring and arrange beneath the 
imperial feet. “I am almost tired to death— 
I have had such a tramp, and nothing to show 
for it either. In the first place, I started out, 
right after breakfast, for Calcutt’s, to get one 
of those lovely French blue moire antiques 
like Sara Thirsel’s; but when I got there, 
they had just sold the very last dress pattern 
to that hateful creature, Mrs. Ben Gullen. I 
was so provoked that I could have shaken 
her, but that wouldn’t have mended the 
matter, so I just pretended that I came for 
some lace to trim my new ashes of roses silk. 
*I don’t want cluny,’ I said to the clerk (for 
I had noticed that Mrs. Gullen’s handkerchief 
was trimmed with it); ‘I would quite as soon 
wear cotton lace as that cheap-looking stuff.’ 
I saw that the clerk was laughing in his 
sleeves, and I saw, too, although my lady 
Gullen didn’t know it, her handkerchief 
whisked off the counter and into her reticule 
in less than no time, while she bid me a most 
affectionate good-morning, as if, in her heart, 
she didn’t long to box my ears for me.” 

Mrs. Crimpers looked grave, but Becky 
laughed appreciatingly, while her voluble 
sister-in-law, thus encouraged, went on: 

“Then I thought, as I was out, I might as 


well step into Madame Partlett’s and see her 
new spring hats. It’s a long walk, but I took 
the shortest way, across by Ralf Pinkham’s 
store, and—has Patty had a new suit this 
spring?” 

“No!” echoed both ladies, equally aston- 
ished and mystified at the sudden as well 
as totally irrelevant question. “Why did you 
ask ?” 

“O, nothing, I only happened to think of it 
just then.” 

Only this, at first, but being pressed by both 
ladies to reveal to them the hidden mystery 
that her tune and manner, if not her words 
implied, Mrs. Royal proceeded at length, 
though with affected reluctance, to gratify 
their very natural curiosity. 

“I only—why, in speaking of Pinkham’s 
store, it reminded me of a lady that I saw 
standing in the door, in close conversation 
with him, as I passed round the corner, so 
close that he never noticed me at all.” 

“ Probably,” suggested Becky, “it was his 
cousin, Alva Warren. Was she fair-complex- 
ioned, with reddish hair?” 

“T didn’t see her face, for she was standing 
with her back towards me, but she was 
slighter and more genteel looking than the 
Warren girl.” 

“Some customer, perhaps,” interrupted 
Mrs. Crimpers, with a faint attempt at cheer- 
fulness, which her daughter-in-law hastened 
to becloud, immediately. 

“TI don’t suppose,” she remarked, with a 
perceptible sneer, “that Mr. Pinkham is in 
the habit of buttoning his customers’ gloves 
for them, or addressing them as ‘my dear. It 
was all nonsense, of course,” she added, as she 
caught the gleam of Becky’s angry eyes, “ but 
it seemed to me, to say the least, in very poor 
taste, for a young married man.” 

“Mr. Pinkham is a gentleman and a mem- 
ber of our family,” retorted Becky, loftily, her 
anger, for once, overcoming her habitual def- 
erence to her wealthy relative, “ and as such, 
I have no fears of his behaving with impro- 
priety—anywhere, or at any time.” 

Mrs. Crimpers groaned, but beneath her 
breath, while the now refreshed visitor arose 
to her feet, and gathering the rich folds of her 
cashmere shaw] about her, remarked, blandly, 
as she took her leave: 

“Ah well, it isn’t best to investigate any 
man’s conduct too closely. All wives would 
do well to remember the old sa ‘Where 
ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise;’” and 
smiling benignantly upon her angry and mor- 
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tified sister-in-law, the dainty dame tripped 
lightly through the opened door just in time 
to escape poor Becky’s indignant protest. 

“I don’t believe that she heard or saw half 
that she imagines. Just as if Ralf Pinkham, 
after marrying into our family, would make 
such a simpleton of himself. I can’t believe 
it, and I wont, let who will say so.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“A LITTLE leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump,” and Mrs. Royal's ill-natured insinu- 
ations met, as they were more than half way, 
by her mother-in-law’s unconcealed sus- 
picions, soon made themselves felt throughout 
the family. 

To be sure the elder Crimpers, who was 
naturally, of an unsuspicious nature, mildly 
suggested that “ there might be some mistake, 
that Pinkham could explain if called upon ;” 
and his son Royal, although he laughed con- 
temptuously at first hearing his wife’s story, 
was not proof against the insinuations that 
met him at every turn, both in his own and 
his father’s house, until at length, even he, in 
spite of his oft-repeated assertions of incre- 
dulity, found himself growing watchful and 
suspicious of his hitherto respected and 
esteemed relative. 

“ What kind of a looking person was it that 
you saw with Pinkham that day?” he in- 
quired, one day, at the dinner-table; and his 
wife replied with an assumed indifference 
that the eager curiosity of her face belied. 

“O, I didn’t see her face, as I told you be- 
fore, but I noticed her dress particularly, 
for she had on one of those handsome Bis- 
marck poplin suits, with gloves and boots to 
match. But why do you ask? Have you 
seen her, too?” 

Mr. Crimpers maintained a thoughtful 
silence for some moments, and when he 
spoke, it was with a sort of shamefaced 
hesitation, not at all natural to the man: 

“Why, you @e I had some heavy payments 
to make to-day, and as I was a couple of 
thousand short, I thought I would run down 
to Pinkham’s and see if he could accommodate 
me.” 

“ Borrow of him!” And Mrs. Crimpers’s 
face grew very red and indignant at the 
thought of such an humiliation. 

“Only a couple of thousands,” repeated her 
husband, carelessly ; “ and as I passed by the 
counting-room window, I saw this same 
woman standing by his chair with her arm 
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resting upon his shoulder while he counted 
out some bills and gave them toher. That I 
saw myself, but when I went into the count- 
ing-room she was gone, and he was writing 
away as unconcerned as you please.” 

“Humph! A pretty manceuvre?” was Mrs. 
Crimpers’s indignant comment, while her 
husband, after a fortifying sip at his coffee-cup, 
went on in a lowered tone: 

“There was something familiar to me in 
her appearance, although I didn’t see her 
face. But now my eyes were opened, and as 
good luck would have it, I made another dis- 
covery a few hours afterwards.” 

“What was it?” Mrs. Royal spoke 
excitedly. 

“TI happened in the ticket-office of the 
Western Railroad, and I saw him buying two 
tickets for B——, while he remarked to a 
friend, that he was going to take a trip up 
there for a few days’ pleasure, and that he 
should start to-morrow on the proposed 
excursion.” 

“The wretch!” gasped Mrs. Crimpers, 
while her husband continued: 

“Tt is evident to me that they are planning 
to make this excursion together—the two 
tickets prove that, for if Patty had the least 
idea of going we should have heard of it before 


. this time.” 


“Of course we should. It isn’t at all likely 
that she would begin now, for the first time 
in her life, to keep her affairs to herself.” 

Mrs. Crimpers spoke sneeringly, but her 
husband did not seem to notice it, for he 
continued, thoughtfully : 

“We must put a stop to this before the 
world outside gets hold of it.” 

His wife nodded approvingly. 

“If Patty herself could only be convinced of 
his infidelity, something might be done,” she 
said, musingly ; “ but it’s no use to say a word 
to her. Mother and Becky have tried it, but 
she wouldn’t listen to them.” 

“Then Becky has come round ?” 

“O yes!” And Mrs. Royal smiled, with an 
air of triumph. “I knew I should manage to 
get her to listen to reason in time; although, 
to tell the truth, she still looks upon it more 
in the light of a disgrace to the family than a 
wrong to Patty.” 

“Just like her!’ growled Mr. Crimpers. 
“ But now, Belle, I do wish that you would 
try your influence upon her. The fact is, that 
neither mother nor Becky has the least 
grain of tact, but you are a pretty good hand 
to accomplish whatever you undertake, and I 
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believe you could bring her to reason, if you 


Mrs. Crimpers looked embarrassed and un- 
decided. The truth is, she was no peace- 
maker, whatever her gifts may have been in 
an opposite direction, and this mission was 
not at all to her taste. However, it should 
not be said that she was unwilling to give 
advice where it was so much needed, and 
after a careful arrangement. of her forces pre- 
paratory to the expected conflict, she pro- 
ceeded to carry out her husband's suggestion, 
but in a manner peculiarly her own. 

It did not escape her keen eye, that her 


young sister-in-law received her with a 
heightened color, and a welcome that not all 
her efforts could make appear other than 
forced. But this was no more than she had 
expected, knowing as she did the trials that 
the faithful little wife had been forced to en- 
dure from her relatives for the last two or 
three weeks. 

“T'll try her on a different tack,” thought 
the diplomatic lady, with a comfortable in- 
ward chuckle at her own superior shrewdness ; 


and true to her resolution, she seated herself 
with an air of cheerful complacency, and after 
a few little flattering comments upon the 
pretty parlor and its tasteful furniture, re- 
marked, with her usual vivacity when upon 
her favorite topic: 

“O Patty! by the way, you ought to see 
those pretty Bismarck poplins at Lyon & Co's. 
They are perfectly sweet; why don’t you get 
you one of those stylish street dresses off of 
one of them ?” 

The telltale color rushed to poor Patty's 
face, causing her shrewd sister-in-law to make 
the internal comment: 

“She knows something of this affair, or she 
never would have colored up so at the men- 
tion of that dress.” But she added, aloud, in 
the most natural manner imaginable: 

“They are so becoming, especially to a 
small person, and I think that ladies who are 


married should take quite as much pains to 


dress becomingly for a husband's eye as they 
did for a lover’s.” 


“I quite agree with you,” was the ready 
reply; “and I would no sooner appear before 
my husband in an untidy dress and curl- 
papers, than I would in the earlier days of 
our acquaintance.” 

“Of course not, but it seems to me that 
something more than mere tidiness is re- 
quired. Every man likes to see his wife hand- 


somely-dressed, and as tastefully as other 
men’s wives.” 

“ Certainly, as far as his means will allow.” 

“Nonsense!” ejaculated Mrs. Crimpers, 
disdainfully. “It’s every married woman's 
duty to keep up with the fashions, somehow. 
A man will get tired of a dowdy twice as soon 
as he will of a woman who is always weli- 
dressed, even if she does drain his pocket ever 
so dry to accomplish it. The truth is,” she 
continued, lowering her voice to the confi- 
dential tone, “no man loves what he is no 
longer proud of; and if a wife is wise she will 
bear that in mind, and make herself as 
attractive as possible, to the world as well as 
to her husband.” 

There was no smile now upon Mrs. Patty’s 
lips, but there was a trustful, loving light in 
her brown eyes, as she said earnestly: 

“ I know that your theory is a false one, 


and that there are men who can prize the 


self-sacrifices of a loving heart far above mere 
outward show and adornment. Why,” she 
continued, with indignant warmth, “you 
would make our fathers, husbands and 


brothers lower even than Tennyson's fox- 
hunting squire, who looked upon his wife as 


“* Something better than his dog, 
A little dearer than his horse;’ 


for your ideal husband is supposed to regard 
his wife as utterly undeserving of his atten- 
tion, without the foreign aid of ornament to 
render her endurable.” 

To say that Mrs. Royal was astonished 
would be but a tame description of her 
emotions; she was, for once, thoroughly van- 
quished upon her own ground, by her quiet 
little sister-in-law’s unexpected display of 


courage and independence; in fact, as she told 
her husband upon her return home, she was 
“fairly struck dumb with astonishment, to 
find little Patty such a tartar.” 


CHAPTER ly. 


Mr. Roya Crmpers was not, as we have 
before stated, a suspicious man naturally, and 


the little incident in his brother-in-law’s 
counting-room would not, under ordinary 
circumstances, have caused him, a second 
thought; but now, living as he had, for the 
last two weeks in an atmosphere of suspicion, 
it is not strange that the presence of the 
suspected lady in that gentleman's private 
apartment, to say nothing of their evident 
familiarity, should go far to convince him 


Pe 2 chose, and so put a stop to this disgraceful 
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that his wife’s surmises were only too correct ; 
and that his favorite sister was really a cruelly 
wronged and injured woman. 

“The only way to open her eyes,” he said, 
sternly, while discussing the matter with his 
wife, “is to trip him up myself, and to do 
that, I must keep an eye upon him. I shall 
follow him to the city to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Royal looked somewhat nervous and 
undecided. 

“T don’t know,” she said, doubtfully, “as 
that would do. He would be pretty sure to 
see you if you were on the same train, and 
that would put him on his guard.” 

Her husband nodded sagaciously, as he 


drew from a pocket of his coat a huge pair of 

m spectacles and a slouchy-looking felt 
hat, which he held up before the eyes of his 
astonished companion. 

“These will disguise me completely,” he 
remarked, with a grim smile, and an involun- 
tary lowering of his voice as if in anticipation 
of the morrow’s acting. 

Nor was he at all mistaken in his sup- 
position, for, when on the following day he 
found himself seated in the cars, the upper 


part of his face concealed by the slouched 
brim of the unfamiliar hat, and his watchful 
eyes peering sharply through the disguising 
glasses at the two figures, sitting so unsus- 
piciously side by side, at the opposite end of 
the car, his best friend would, in all proba- 
bility, have failed to recognize him. He could 
see from his distant seat, that the suspected 
pair were chatty and confidential, as might 
have been expected, (the shameful creatures !) 
and when, at one of the stations, the gentle- 
man left his seat for a moment, returning 


with a glass of water and some delicious- 


looking fruit which he presented to his com- 
panion, the jealous watcher felt his very blood 
boil with indignation, while he half rose from 
his seat with some vague intention of con- 
fronting the criminals and proclaiming their 
shame in the presence of their unconscious 
fellow-travellers, 


But this would never do, and smothering 
the rash but momentary impulse, he leaned 
back in his seat, where, wrapped in his own 
bitter fancies, he watched the hours as they 
dragged slowly by, until the waning light and 
an admonitory scream from the engine 
warned him that the end of their journey 
was close at hand, 

“Almost there!” he muttered to himself, 
beneath the shelter of his upturned coat- 
collar; “and then!” 
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God pity the erring mortal whose fellow- 
sinner is his judge! 

Rapidly the train clattered into the depot, 
where, amid the noise and confusion of 
shouting hackmen and porters, mingled with 
the unmeaning hum of voices on every side, 
it was no easy matter fur even our keen-eyed 
friend to keep his wits about him enough to 
prevent his losing sight of the pair whum he 
had so successfully tracked thus far. But by 
dint of almost superhuman effort, he succeed- 
ed in reaching the platform of the car just in 
time to see them as they entered a coach, 
upon whose side his sharpened vision caught 
the name, in gilt capitals, “AMERICAN 
Hovsg,” just as the carriage rolled heavily 


away, and was soon lost to sight in the gath- 
ering darkness. 


’ Their destination was known, and he might 
follow them at his leisure; for there was now 


no chance of their escaping him; and as a 
half hour later he entered the hotel, and, 
after a short conference with the clerk, pro- 
ceeded, under the guidance of a waiter, to 
thread the long corridors that led to the 
designated apartment, his heart beat high 
with a feeling of angry triumph, and he in- 
voluntarily clenched his hand with a muttered 
oath, as nis guide, pausing at a door, an- 
nounced, in his own peculiar dialect, that 
this was the end of their promenade: 

“Dis de room—number thirty-one, sah.” 
While, with a half-suppressed grin, he watch- 
ed the gentleman as he gave a sharp, per- 
emptory rap upon the door before him. 

The hum of voices within ceased, and, after 

«a moment’s delay, the form of Ralf Pinkham 
appeared in the doorway, with a look of sur- 


prise upon his honest face, that changed to — 


one of unfeigned pleasure as he recognized 
his unexpected visitor. 

“Why, Crimpers, where in the world did 
you come from?” And, as he spoke, he ex- 
tended his hand with a cordial smile to his 
brother-in-law, which that gentleman refused, 


with a scornful gesture, while he replied, 
with stern directness: 

“TI came from home this morning in the 
ears; and I have had my eye on you all 
through the day.” 

The tone, even more than the words, was 
so coldly-insolent that the young man’s face 
flushed hotly, as much, it seemed, with sur- 
prise as anger. 

“This is a*strange mode of address,” he 
begun; but the other interrupted him hotly: 

“ It’s no use for you to make any *=!k, furl 


understand your manceuvres perfectly. You 
can’t pull the wool over my eyes, as you do 
over poor Patty’s; so now you just stand 
aside, and let me take a look at your fair 
friend in there.. I know that she is there, so 
it’s no use denying it.” 

Thus speaking, he pressed forward towards 
the closed door; for, at the commencement 
of the altercation, Mr. Pinkham had shut the 
door behind him, and now stood with his 
hand upon the latch, while he answered, in a 
firm but conciliatory tone; (for he had come 
to the very natural conclusion that his usually 
temperate visitor had been taking a glass too 
much for his unaccustomed brain.) 

“TI cannot let you go in now, Royal; it 
wouldn’t do at all. You had best go to your 
own room and see if a bath and nap wont 
make you feel better.” 

“You impudent rascal!” fairly shouted the 
now infuriated man. “Do you think that 
you can play any of your confounded tricks 
on me? [ill go into that room if I have to 
knock you down first!” And as he spoke, he 
threw himself heavily against the door, which 
sprang open, revealing the interior of the 
chamber as well as its occupant, who, stand- 
ing before the mirror in a dressing-sacque, 
was busily employed in brushing out and 
arranging a tempting display of soft, brown 
hair. As the door flew open she turned with 
astartled cry that was reechoed by the in- 
truder himself, who, in the fair, girlish face 
before him, recognized, to his inexpressible 
astonishment as well as mortification, the 
features of Ralf Pinkham’s lawful wife—his 
sister Patty. 
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It is impossible, of course, to give any idea 
of a conversation wherein everybody talked 
at once, but it is due to Crimpers to state that 
he made a clean breast of it, winding up by 
asking his brother-in-law’s pardon for his un- 
worthy suspicions, which that gentleman not 
only freely accorded, but protested that there 
was nothing strange about it, after all; for 
Patty was really suspiciously handsome in 
that new suit;” a fact that was gallantly ac- 
corded to by her brother, who was only too 
glad to make a jest of the affair. Patty, her- 
self, whispered with tearful eyes, as she be- 
stowed the kiss of reconciliation: 

“O Royal, you don’t know what I’ve suffer- 
ed for the last few weeks from the ~~ 4 
against my husband, ftom my own family. If 
they had come out plainly, I could have ex- 
plained to them what you now know, but I 
hadn’t the least idea what their grounds of 
suspicion were, and I worried myself fairly 
sick over it.” 

“Poor little Patty! We-.have made a set of 
fools of ourselves, that’s a fact! But,” and he 

a kiss upon the suspiciously wet 
cheek, “it will be a lesson to us all that we 
shan’t be likely to forget very soon, never 
to try to promote the happiness of our married 
friends by picking flaws in their mates.” 

His sister laughed, mischievously. 

“ It’s all on account of my new suit. But,” 
she added, with a sly little air of determina- 
tion, “ you will all find, before it is an old one, 
that I am capable of choosing my own clothes 
as well as my own husband ;” a truth which, 
we are happy to say, her future abundantly 
proved. 


Wuen Captain Charles Everard left the 
army “for goed,” he returned home the 
poorer by one arm, a loss, however, which he 
never for an instant dreamed of regretting. 
Having counted the cost at the outset, he 
was too brave to waste his time in looking 
back and wailing over the inevitable. Instead, 
he looked on the bright side, and rejoiced 
that the lost arm had so long been able to do 
good service; for the bal] that téok it off was 
fired in one of the closing battles of the war, 
and, what with the amputation fever and the 
tedious convalescence, it was in time of peace, 
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though not of very settled peace, when he left 
the hospital wards behind him. 

Naturally he was a good deal admired and 
looked up to at home. The commonness of 
heroism does not make it the less heroic, and 
his courage and patriotism were just as much 
prized by his family as if he were the only 
wounded soldier living, instead of one of 
thousands scattered throughout the land. © 
So they petted him and pitied him, until, in 
self-defence, he was forced into laughing 
protests that had a good deal of earnestness 
under their light tone. 
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“It went in a good cause, Jenny,” he said, 
one day, when his sister was bemoaning the 
lost arm. “There! it’s no use to cry for spilt 
milk, or spilt blood. If I don’t miss it, who 
need? I thought you were more patriotic.” 

“O, of course I am proud of it, and all 
that,” rather indefinitely answered Miss 
Jenny; “only if it could have been in your 
shoulder, or somewhere where it didn’t show, 
you know.” 

“0, you are afraid of its spoiling my beauty ? 
What is it the old proverb says about some- 
thing that never is in danger? Just to 
oblige you, though, I would have chosen 
some wound out of sight, if I could; but I 
suppose the ball that hit me was marked arm, 
and obeyed orders.” 

“I had a letter from Annie Fairlie this 
morning,” resumed Jenny, after a somewhat 
dissatisfied pause. “She says they are all 
coming here for the summer; and what do 
you think? they have taken the Miles’s cot- 
tage, close by us, you know. Isn’t it nice?” 

“Very nice—for you.” 

“And not for you?” queried Jenny, ‘suspi- 
ciously observant of an almost imperceptible 
eadence in her brother’s voice. 

“I? O, Iam supposed to have no partic- 
ular concern in the matters especially if Miss 
Annie takes your view of the arm question.” 

“She doesn’t, indeed!” eagerly protested 
Jenny, forgetful of self-defence in justifying 
her friend. “She pities you so mach!” 

Here her brother’s eyebrows went up rather 
ominously, seeing which she hastened te em- 
phasize her speeth, by continuing: 

“A whole page of her letter is about you, 
and it isso nice! She admires you just as 
much as ever.” 

“How considerate!” said the captain, 
laughing; “as of course I should break my 
heart if it had happened otherwise.” 

“Now, Charley,” dolefully pleaded his 
sister, “how can you speak in that unkind, 
sarcastic way, when you must know it makes 
me feel so?” 

“ Why should it make you feel ‘so,’ however 
that may be?” asked he, wheeling his chair 
around so as to face her the more directly. 

“ Because—now, Charley, you know how I 
have always wanted Annie for a sister,” 
pleaded Jenny, lifting appealing eyes to his. 

“Please yourself, dear. I haven’t the 
slightest wish to interfere with any of your 

arrangements.” 

“0, that sounds very nice; but in order to 
be my sister, she must be your wife.” 
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“I don’t know. Your object would be 
equally accomplished if you were to form a 
matrimonial alliance with Harry Fairlie.” 

“Five years old!” exploded Jenny, indig- 
nantly. “I think, Charley, you ought to be 
ashamed to quiz me when I'm every bit in 
earnest!” 

“So am I, when I say, that, although I 
haven't the least objection to your taking a 
sister, my taking a wife is quite another 
thing. Now pray don’t make me appear so 
conceited, with this talk of wives whom I 
could not get for the asking, no doubt—a 
one-armed fellow like me.” 

“O, as for that, I’m perfectly sure that 
Annie—” 

“Not another word, Jenny!” interrupted 
the captain, quickly, a dark flush perceptibly 
staining his cheek. “In your anxiety to be 
generous to me, don’t be unjust to Miss 
Fairlie. Besides,” he added, more playfully, 
“T am a hopeless subject for your match- 
making, being already wedded to glory—and 
a package of old letters.” 

“What's that, Charley?” asked his sister, 
not catching the last part of his sentence, 
that was spoken rather to himself than to her. 

“Only some of my nonsense,” he answered, 
evasively. And she questioned no further. 

In due time arrived the Fairlee family and 
all its appendages, consisting of mamma, Miss 
Annie, a little brother and sister, governess, 
nurse and servants generally. 

Jenny’s delight in the presence of her 
friend knew no bounds, and her brother 
could not cloud her pleasure by refusing his 
companionship. So he mace a third in the 
party, much to Miss Fairlie’s gratification, 
and perhaps somewhat to his own; for where 
is the young man who can remain wholly 
indifferent to the pleasure of pleasing a pretty 
girl? And very pretty Miss Annie Fairlie 
was, and very attractive, too, as a rule; but 
Captain Everard, at a loss, perhaps, for any - 
other flaw to find, told himself that had she 
been more finely sympathetic, she would not 
have lavished her pity on him quite so freely. 

“TI don’t consider myself on the list of 
ineligibles yet, by any means,” he said, one 
day, laughingly. “I can fish and drive as 
well with my left hand as I ever could with 
my right; I am learning to write and play 
billiards, and I even hope, with a little pains, 
to master your new mania of croquet.” 

“O Captain Everard,” sighed Miss Annie, 
sweetly, “ how brave of you to take such a loss 
8o calmly !” 
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“Tt isn’t calmness,” protested the captain; 
“that is, if you mean calmness gained by 
suffering and trial. It is simply that I really 
do not regret what I cannot regard as a loss.” 

“O,I am sure I admire your courage as 
much as I pity your encrifice!” cried Miss 
Annie, warmly. 

The captain, seeing the uselessness of 
further argument, was silent, but his brows 
involuntarily arched themselves after a 
fashion common with him. Just then his 
glance met two large, dark-gray eyes, in which 
lay an expression exactly corresponding with 
his own unspoken thought. The next mo- 
ment, however, the lashes fell, concealing 
from longer observation of his the secrets of 
the owner’s mind. 

Presently Captain Charley developed a 
sudden interest in Master Harry Fairlie, and 
loitered around to where the children were 
playing, at a little distance, under the charge 
of their governess. 

“Miss Walden,” the young man began, 
abruptly, “you do not feel an overwhelming 
pity for me, do you?” 

“Not at all,” she answered, quietly, without 
any attempt to appear ignorant of what he 
referred to. 

“Indeed !” he continued, looking fixedly at 
her. “And why not, if I may ask? I thought 
that women’s tender hearts were always sup- 
posed to be overflowing with p'ty.” 

Without answering, she looked up at him 
and smiled; a smile in which he was forced 
to join. 

“I see that you understand me,” he said. 
“You do not think a maimed soldier an 
object of pity ?” 

“Not in a case like yours, certainly.” 

“And why not? I am quite in earnest 
now.” 

She looked up at him again, but this time 
with serious eyes. 

“Should I pity myself for gaining the desire 
of my whole heart and soul?” she said. 
“Should I regard as a sacrifice any loss that 
proved it to me?” 

Captain Everard’s whole face kindled with 
interest. 

“ How you read my feelings!” he exclaimed. 
And with the words involuntarily his fingers 
pressed hers. But with that touch her whole 
bearing changed ; the light died out from her 
eyes, the warmth from her manner. She 
made’no attempt to withdraw her hand from 
his clasp, but it lay there cold and passive as 
a lifeless thing. Releasing it, he began to 
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talk of something else, but the old interest 
was not to be revived. He walked away, 
thinking what a creature of contraries she 
seemed; as frank as reserved, as indifferent 
as enthusiastic. 

Nor was this the last time that such a re- 
flection was forced on him. She appeared to 
attract only to repel, and he never could feel 
certain of interesting her, let his subject and 
manner be ever so carefully chosen. With 
all this, she was scrupulously polite, and the 
only fault that could be found by the severest 
critic was a listless indifference which made 
her seem sometimes to speak and listen 
mechanically. But reserve is a stronger bar 
than caprice to progress towards intimacy, 
and Captain Everard often felt himself put 
back to a greater distance than on their first 
meeting. 

One afternoon he sat by his window, pre- 
tending to read, but really watching a little 
group in the garden just without. Harry 
and Nettie Fairlie were nestled close to Miss 
Walden, who, sitting on one of the rustic 
benches, was writing very busily. The young 
man could not hear the conversation, but 
something very interesting he judged it to be, 
from the children’s absorbed faces, the fre- 
quent bursts of merriment, and Miss Walden’s 
smile as she paused occasionally to look up as 
if for instructions how to proceed. The un- 
suspected witness of this little scene, as he 
furtively watched it, thought he had never 
seen so sweet a face as the one on which he 
was gazing. Then, as he noted its soft and 
gentle expression, its arch gayety and unre- 
serve, he sighed, remembering the contrast of 
distance, pride and indifference, which his 
presence usually caused. Still, this reflection, 
though far from ‘agreeable, could not suffice 
to prevent him from joining Miss Walden as 
soon as the children had run away to the 
croquet ground. 

“You seemed to be enjoying yourselves so 
much here,” he said, “that I have ventured 
to intrude.” 

“Tt is all over now,” she answered, not lift- 
ing her eyes as he sat down beside her. 

“What! am I too late for the fan? ButI 
may stay, now that I am here, I suppose?” 

“As you are monarch of all you survey,” 
she retorted; laughing, “I presume that was 
meant asa hint to me to om permission to 
remain as a favor?” : 

“T wish you would ask a one of me,” he 
said, quickly. “Anything that it is in my 
power to grant.” 
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“Thank you. It is not so much the will as 
the ability that you lack, no doubt.” 

“That means that you care for nothing 
which I could give you?” 

“JI must make my own happiness, I sup- 
pose,” she replied, in the same low, even 
tones. “That is the truest philosophy, isn’t 
it?” 

“And your philosophy renders you perfectly 
happy? You are more fortunate than I,” he 
said, rather bitterly. 

“I did not say that. But have you no 
curiosity as to the cause of our good time 
just now?” she continued, turning the 
conversation. 

“T have a curiosity about many things into 
which I have n@right to inquire.” 

“ Well, this is no secret, at all events,” she 
said, quite unmoved by his manner. “I was 
busy writing Harry’s love-letter.” 

“ Harry’s love-letter?” repeated the captain, 
laughing in spite of himself. “Has he fallen 
a victim to the master-passion so early in 
life ?” 

“O yes; Harry has a heart beyond his 
years. Every week since he came, I have 
written him a legter—most appallingly senti- 
mental !—to his little wife.” 

“Ah!” said Captain Everard, with a hardly- 
suppressed sigh, “I wish you would write a 
letter—no matter how sentimental—to my 
little wife.” 

“Certainly,” she answered, coolly, taking 
out her pencil ‘and tablets. “What is her 
name?” 

“O, if you don’t know her name, J certainly 
do not,” he replied, an unmistakable signifi- 
cance in voice and eyes. “I hoped that you 
might find her for me.” 

“O,I see yours is a parallel case to Mes. 
Glasse and her hare,” she answered, with a 
quick little langh, which he very naturally 
found somewhat mortifying to listen to. 

“Do you believe one can judge of character 
by the handwriting?” he asked, presently. 

“Sometimes—yes, usually, I think,” she 
answered, after a moment’s consideration. 

“What should you say of this?” he asked, 
taking a folded paper from his note-book and 
giving it te her. “I am curious to :see if 
your impressions agree with mine.” 

It was a copy of a little song which Annie 
Fairlie had given to Jenny Everard, and 
which the captain, from. some whim, had 
coveted and teased away. Miss Walden 
glanced at it, a quick smile coming and going 
on her lips. 
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“T am hardly a fair judge,” she said, “as I 
know the writer.” 

“There is just where the mystery lies,” said 
the captain, reflectively studying the paper. 
“Of course I know the writer, too, and it is 
because she is so utterly unlike what her 
writing indicates that I wished to know your 
opinion. Now, if I knew nothing of the 
writer, judging simply from this hand, I 
should say that she was—” 

“Captain Everard,” interrupted Miss 
Walden, with visible effort checking him, 
“before you say any more, I ought to tell you 
that that writing is—is mine.” 

“Miss Walden—yours!” exclaimed the 
young man, in a tone wherein surprise 
mingled with some stronger emotion. _ 

“ Miss Fairlie was busy, and, at her request, 
I copied the song which she wished to give 
Miss Everard,” continued Miss Walden, in 
her usual soft, slow tones, only the too careful 
modulation of which could betray how much 
the confession cost her. 

“Miss Walden,” said the young man, lean- 
ing over her and speaking very earnestly, 
“may I say, without seeming intrusive or 
presumptuous, what inexpressible happiness 


‘this discovery has given me?” 


“You may say what you like, of course,” 
she answered, attempting to laugh away any 
serious aspect which the affair might be 
taking. “I should hardly dare dictate to the 
master of the domain.” 

“I will not forget your permission,” he 
said, with quiet significance. “I am glad 
that the instincts of my heart could not so 
deceive me—that, after all, there is no con- 
flict between the old love and the new. Miss 
Walden, you understand me?” 

“T am afraid I do,” she answered, rising 
and looking steadily at him. “I wish I did 
not. Captain Everard, pray let me go while 
I can at least respect you.” 

“No, Miss Walden,” said the young man, 
rising also, but detaining her Jess by his 
gesture of delay than by the gravity of his 
tone. “Respect alone is a very cold word, 
but if you have ever had any regard for me, 
you will not refuse to tell me how I have 
been in danger of forfeiting it?” 

“Qan you really be in any doubt?” she 
asked, looking at him with hesitating surprise. 

“I am forced to conclude that you sere 
referring to what I said just now,” he ze- 
turned. “But. although such an avowal 
might annoy you, I hardly see how it could 
lessen your respect for the speaker.” 
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“Not if he were bound in honor to 
another?” said Miss Walden, in a low voice, 
her eyes on the ground. “O Captain Everard, 
be as you were before, and let us forget this 
mistake—” 

“ Rather let us understand it,” interrupted 
the young man; “for some explanation it 
certainly needs. If you meant just now that 
I was bound to another, you were utterly 
wrong. I have never even cared for any 
other woman, and at this moment I am as 
absolutely unfettered as—as it seems likely I 
always shall remain,” he finished, with a 
melancholy smile. 

Miss Walden came forward a step, and then 
checked herself. 

“But. Miss Fairlie?” she said, in a low 


voice. 


“ Miss Fairlie!” repeated the captain. “ Did 
you fancy me bound to her, then? I thought 
you knew me better—” At which point he 
abruptly left his reproach unfinished. 

Without further question, Miss Walden 
came to his side and held out her hand. 

“Forgive me, Captain Everard,” said she. 
“T must have seemed very unkind and un- 
civil, but, indeed, report had so thoroughly 
convinced me of your engagement, that I 
should almost as soon have thought of doubt- 
ing my own existence.” 

He took her hand and held it, looking 
down at her. 

“Miss Walden,” he said, “I told you just 
now that I had never cared for any one else; 
but once, not so very long ago, my heart was 
stirred with a feeling towards which the love 
I could not resist for you seemed like a sort 
of treachery. Now I know that it only proved 
its truth. 

“T used to read your letters over and over 
again,” he continued, after he had resumed 
his old position at her side, “and speculate as 
to the character of the writer. It was not so 
difficult, for they unconsciously revealed a 
great deal, in the very handwriting even. I 
have never seen another similar.” 

He paused and looked at her, as if expect- 
ing some reply. 

“I have often been told that I write a 
peculiar hand,” she said. “I know that, 
attempt as I may to disguise it, I can never 
succeed in getting anything more than a copy 
more or less rough. My friends usually think 
they could recognize my writing among a 
thousand,” she added, smiling. 

“Exactly,” said the captain, quickly. “TI 
thought so, too, and that very belief led me 
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into error. I remembered so well every curve 
and turn of your handwriting, which meant 
s0 much to me, and was so convinced that 
there could not be another like it, that, when 
I saw it apparently belonging to Miss Fairlie, 
I could only shut my eyes and try to recon- 
cile impossibilities. Then the initial, which 
was all I ever had of the name, answered to 
hers. May I know now for what it really did 
stand ?” 

“Agnes,” she answered. 

“Agnes,” he repeated. “It suits your let- 
ters and yourself. But, if you will pardon 
another question, why did you suddenly 
break off a correspondence which had 
become my greatest interest and delight ?” 

“Let me first explain Phy I began it,” 
auswered Miss Walden, reddening a little. 
“T never had a brother, but my cousin, Alfred 
Warner, was almost the same to me—” 

“Alfred Warner?” exclaimed her listener, 
leaning forward with renewed interest, “ who 
was killed in a guerilla skirmish ?” 

“Yes. You remember that at one time his 
regiment was stationed near yours, and J re- 
member,” she continued, with a momentary 
smile, “all the kindness ewhich you were 
constantly showing to a boy whose youth and 
inexperience needed some such kind adviser. 
All of the officers were not so considerate, 
and when some of them took advantage of 
poor Alfred’s thoughtlessness to lead him 
into a serious difficulty, it was your generous 
help that took him out ‘unharmed. His 
gratitude—and consequently mine, for he 
told me everything—knew no bounds. I felt 
as if I must somehow thank you, but I could 
think of no other way than to write to you. 
I was only an impulsive girl then—for two 
years of trial will sometimes do the work of 
five in maturing the nature—and I saw no 
impropriety in addressing, on such a subject, 
one whom I could not think of as a stranger. 
Of course I would not give my name, only 
some address, so that I might know if my 
letter ever reached you. Then you answered, 
and I wrote again, and—well, I don’t think I 
need tell you any more about it,” she con- 
cluded, with a smile. 

“But you have not yet told me why you 
ceased to write,” persisted the captain, break- 
ing the silence which followed her explanation. 

“ Because I was too proud, I suppose,” she 
answered, frankly. “When my father died, 
I passed suddenly and unexpectedly from 
wealth to destitution. Poor Alfred, too, was 
gone, so I had no one in the whole world to 
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Took to. I was thrown completely on my 
own resources, and forced to take the first 
situation I could get—that of nursery-gov- 
erness, That did not lower me in my own 
eyes, but I knew how people are accustomed 
to look at such things, and fancied that 
Captain Everard might not care to continue 
a correspondence begun under very different 
auspices.” 

“In which you wronged Captain Everard 
cruelly,” responded he. “If you could have 
known how I wondered and fretted over the 
abrupt cessation of those letters for which I 
had grown to care more than for anything 
else in the world, I think. you could not have 
been so unkind. I believe I must hold you 
responsible in a degree for this,” he added, 
laughingly, touching his empty sleeve; “for I 
worked myself into such a fever of anxiety, 
that there was no doing anything with me.” 

As he spoke she looked up at him pityingly, 
but did not speak. 
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“And to think that you have known me all 
the while that you were treating me like an 
intrusive stranger! But one thing you did 
not know,” he continued, his voice sinking to 
a@ murmur as he bent closer, “that I have 
loved your image ever since I first began to 
fancy it from your letters; that I never knew 
one shadow of wavering until I saw you, 
which most of all proves me faithful. And 


now, Agnes, in return, can you not learn to . 


love me a little ?” 

“No,” she answered, unhesitatingly, look- 
ing straight in his face, with what seemed 
almost a gleam of mirth in her dark eyes. 

The captain's face blanched. 

“T cannot learn now,” she went on, quickly, 
“ because—because I learned long ago.” 

When the children presently came running 
up from their game, they found no lack of 
color in the cheeks of either. 


SARAH AND I. 


BY ALMA. 


WHEN my sister Sarah was about nineteen 
years of age an event occurred which in- 
fluenced her future life. This event I will 
recount. It was a lovely day in July, and our 
picturesque farmhouse, with its rural sur- 
roundings, had perhaps never looked more 
lovely. The calm stillness of the afternoon 
was broken only by the occasional warbling of 
the woodland birfls, or a cheering shout from 
some merry haymaker, as he gayly plied his 
busy task. I was at the time only eight years 
old, yet I remember the day as if it were but 
yesterday. 

Sarah had been sent to the house for the 
lunch of the haymakers, and even I, child as 
I was, thought as she approached the gate 
whereon I was swinging, “how pretty our 
Sarah is!” Her black eyes sparkled with the 
merriment which made her the life of our old 
farmhouse, while her hair, of a similar hue 
(and slightly disordered by the exertions of 
the day), formed a pleasing contrast to her 
rosy cheeks and cherry lips. So seemed to 
think a rider who regarded her attentively, as 
he drew near the gate, and slackening his 
pace, inquired of the fair haymaker if she 
would be kind enough to give him a drink of 
vater. She answered in the affirmative, and 


hastened to procure the desired refreshment. 
While she is thus engaged let us glance at 
its recipient. He was a man of medium 
height, and rather stout; his sandy hair, 
florid complexion, and small, expressionless 
blue eyes, formed anything but a pleasing 
picture. Yet his dress was of the finest 
material, a tendency to the “parvenu,” how- 
ever, being manifest in his gaudy neck-tie and 
profusion of jewelry. Evidently he was one of 
the “nouveauz riches,” so numerous in New 
York. While Sarah was bringing the waiter 
he asked me her name, which I told him, 
When she returned with it, he thanked her 
and essayed a compliment, received by my 
sister in blushing confusion. He told us that 
his name was John Jones—and that he lived 
in New York; that he had a splendid house 
on the “avenue,” which a maiden sister pre- 
sided over. Sarah seemed puzzled at his 
loquacity, and relieved when he bowed low 
and rode away. 

“ Aint he a nice man, Sarah?” said I. 

“TI don’t know,” replied she, rather doubt- 
fully. “He was dressed up, but I don’t think 
he seems like a real gentleman. But come, 
Madge, father will wonder what is keeping 
me, and 1 want you to carry something.” 
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And in a few moments we were hastening 
across the fields with the substantial refresh- 
ment provided by our notable mother. 

Its arrival was joyously hailed by the tired 
haymakers, one of whom stepped forward and 
relieved us of our burden. This was Ned 
Willis, an uncultivated and awkward, but 
certainly a handsome young fellow—generally 
known as “Sarah Freeman’s beau.” After 
assisting her to distribute the lunch, he con- 
trived to draw her apart from the rest, and 
there no doubt she would have been content 
to remain had not the titterings of her com- 
panions driven her blushing and confused 
from her hiding-place. 

But it is time to tell something of the 
family, some of whose members I have intro- 
duced. to my readers. John Freeman, my 
father, was a farmer in comfortable circum- 
stances, but of so easy a temper that mother’s 
will generally ruled the household. Sarah 
was the eldest of six children—Ellen was 
next; Seth and Caleb twins of fourteen— 
Jennie just eleven, and your humble servant 
eight years of age. As yet I had never been 
sent to school, but the others enjoyed what- 
ever advantages could be afforded by attend- 
ing each winter the district school. During 
the remainder of the year, Sarah and Ellen 
pursued a busy round of household duties, 
and even assisted in some of the lighter labor 
ever recurring on a farm. Indeed I, as the 
youngest, was the only idler tolerated, for 
mother was a firm believer in the well-known 
lines of good Doctor Watts: 

“ The devil finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 
Yet she was kind, and loved her children, 
and allowed the girls to participate freely in 
the rustic amusements of the neighborhood. 
So Sarah and Ellen attended many a frolic; 
the former being on all occasions “ the belle,” 
much to the delight of mother, who was 
somewhat partial to her eldest child. 

Dear hard-working, energetic mother! 
After the lapse of years how vividly 4068 your 
image roll up before me; your tall, spare form, 
generally attired in a clean dark calico, and 
“check” apron so smoothly ironed by those 
busy hands, which even after the daily tasks 
were over still found employment for the 
evening hours. Through the mists of time 
your little failings grow dim, and I remember 
only the good qualities which endeared you to 
us all. But to my little sketch. 

Ned Willis ‘was the son of a neighboring 
farmer—an honest, good-hearted fellow, a 
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great admirer of Sarah, and quite a favorite 
with father. As he was the only child, and 
would inherit a fine farm, it was to be sup- 
posed that the course of their true love would 
not be liable to the sentence passed by the 
Bard of Avon. Put alas! that interview at 
the gate upon the sunny summer afternoon I 
have described, ruthlessly dashed to the 
ground the charming air-castle which the 
lovers had erected. 

In a few weeks Mr. John Jones had pre- 
sented himself at the farmhouse, dressed as 
before, but with a neck-tie that rivalled the 
preceding one in hue. It was Sunday after- 
noon, he having, no doubt, chosen that day 
as one upon which he might find us in the 
house. I spied him tying his horse at the 
gate, and duly informed Sarah that “that 
nige gentleman was coming to the house.” 
This elicited an inquiry from mother and an 
explanation from my sister, scarcely concluded 
when Mr. Jones knocked at the door. Father 
admitted our guest, who seemed at no loss to 
account for his unexpected appearance. 

“Having taken a long and fatiguing ride, 
he felt very tired, and as Miss Sarah (bowing 
to her) had been kind enough to give him a 
drink of water before, he had called to-day to 
request a similar favor.” 

Of course it was granted, but he seemed in 
no hurry to leave the wooden settle upon 
which he was sitting. He conversed with 
father on the topics of the day, betraying 
sufficient information but very little ac- 
quaintance with English grammar. After 
some time Mr. Jones arose, and when mother 
uttered the meaningless phrase, “don’t be in 
a hurry,” he answered that “he could not 
stay longer, but would come again.” 

And he did come again—and again, till 

poor Ned began to look pale, and Sarah 
anxious. Mother was evidently in favor of 
the second lover, not that she disliked Ned, 
but, poor woman, she was blinded by the 
artificial glitter of Mr. Jones’s wealth, and 
dazzled by the position in the grasp of her 
child. The fatal day arrived. Mr. Jones ap- 
peared. Wiser than sweet Maude Muller's 
worldwise judge, who 
“Thought of his sisters—stern and cold; 
And his mother—proud of her rank and gold,” 
our swain had not yielded to the angry words 
of his sister, “stern and old,” who had vainly 
tried to dissuade him from marrying a “ poor, 
awkward country girl.” 

Miss Elmira Lucretia Jones had an immense 
appreciation of her position, and that of her 
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worthy brother. She forgot the days of her 
youth, and the diminutive grocery store, 
when fashionable life was to her but a dream. 

So Mr. Jones proposed for the hand of 
Sarah. Father expressed himself honored by 
Mr. Jones’s preference, but said that he 
would leave his daughter free to act as she 
pleased, and that she must have a week for 
reflection, telling him at the same time that 
he had no great hopes of his success; and so 
the interview closed. 

Mother had maintained a prudent silence 
so far, but after the gate had swung to upon 
the stout form of the retreating lover she lost 
no time in “ giving him a piece of her mind.” 

“Now, John Freeman, what in the name of 
common sense do you mean? Here’s a man 
as rich as he can be, a wantin’ to marry our 
Sarah (and there’s nothin’ agin him either, 
or I would have sent him marchin’ long ago— 
but we know very well who he is), and instead 
of sayin’ ‘yes’ right away—and thank you 
into the bargain, you leave it all to her! Now, 
we all know she’s head and ears in love with 
Ned Willis, and wont have nothin’ to say to 
Mr. Jones—but ll you, John, and I mean 
it too, that Sarah’s got to put Ned out of her 
head, and to say ‘ yes’ to her new beau when 
he asks her.” 

Poor father! he had yielded to the stronger 
will of his wife for twenty odd years, and how 
could he combat it now? After a few feeble 
attempts at opposition he was silent, and 
mother took upon herself the task of breaking 
the news to Sarah; news not unexpected, but 
met by a perfect storm of opposition, which 
was quietly but firmly resisted. Mother really 
believed she was acting for the interest of her 
daughter, and as no acknowledged engage- 
ment existed between her and Ned, Sarah for- 
bore to mention his name. 

Why linger over the affair? The weaker 
will eventually yielded to the stronger. Sarah 
consented to become Mrs. Jones, She wise’y 
refused to see Ned when he came with indig- 
nant remonstrances, but wrote him a long 
farewell letter, concluding with “ youre's til 
deth.” Poor Sarah! education had never been 
her forte; she ajways preferred play or house- 
work to learning the dreaded task at school. 
Many tears were shed over this epistle, which 
was written after the rest of us were in bed, 
and as Sarah thought asleep, but I, knowing 
that something unusual was afloat, was very 
wakeful that night. 

According to Mr. Jones’s desire the en- 
gagement was short, and Sarah insisted that 
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the wedding should be private. She went 
through the ceremony very calmly, but no 
doubt her thoughts wandered far from the 
stout form by her side, and dwelt on the 
different scene fancy had often pictured upon 
this occasion. Sarah, however, was a sensible 
girl, and evidently determined to make the 
best of her adverse fate. Looking backward 
into the vale of years, I think that my eldest 
sister, good and affectionate as she certainly 
was, was possessed of neither very deep nor 
ardent feelings. Perhaps even, unknown to 
herself, there was in her character a love for 
fashionable society, and a power of adapting 
herself to it which rendered obedience to the 
natural command an endurable thing. So, 
though her tears fell fast as she said good-by, 
she struggled with her emotions, and tried to 
smile adieu. 

Of course the marriage created unlimited 
talk throughout the neighborhood. Some 
blamed the bride and others her parents, 
Many were disposed to make Ned the object 
of their tender compassion, but he bore him- 
self in such a manner as effectually to put a 
stop to it. It was evident that father had ex- 
culpated himself with his favorite, for they 
remained friends, though Ned never came 
near our house. 

But at length the gossips were supplied 
with another theme. Sarah wrote to us 
occasionally; her letters at first betrayed only 
regret for her country home and complaint of 
Miss Elmira Lucretia, who, she said, was 
always finding fault with her. Father worried 
about the happiness of his child, but mother, 
more hopeful, said, “never you mind, John; 
Sarah's too young to know what’s for her own 
good; but she'll be all right after awhile.” 
And time proved that she was right. The 
letters gradually assumed a more cheerful 
tone; she said that Mr. Jones was very kind 
to her, described her elegant dresses and 
beautiful house, and at last came the welcome 
intelligence that Miss Almira Lucretia had, 
contrary to all expectations, married, and left 
Sarah undisputed mistress of all her own 
possessions. 

As I grew up I must acknowledge to associ- 
ating the epithet “shoddy” with Mr. Jones; 
but I did not do my prother-in-law justice, 
he was really a good man, and very fond of 
me. 
Assuming the privilege of an “authoress,” 
I will pass over ten years, during which 
period mother had once visited Sarah, and 
father twice—but they declined gping oftener, 
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finding “Fifth Avenue” too fashionable for 
their tastes. Sarah frequently passed a por- 
tion of the summer days at her old home, and 
at each period we saw thatthe pretty country 
maiden. was becoming completely merged 
into the fashionable, stylish-looking Mrs. John 
Jones. 

Well, ten years with all their joys and 
sorrows passed away, and Sarah was again 
with us, and, strange to say, the event which 
brought her thither was the marriage of sister 
Jennie to no less a person than our old friend 
Ned Willis, who was now a fine-looking, in- 
telligent man. After his “disappointment,” 
he had gained his father’s consent to go to 
college, and certainly had not wasted his 
time. Old Mr. Willis was dead, and his son 
had long been regarded by the rustic belles as 
a confirmed old bachelor, when, to the sur- 
prise of all, ‘he was captivated by the black 
eyes of our Jennie, or it may be by her strik- 
ing resemblance to his early love. No wealthy 
lover appearing, mother this time had nothing 
to say against Ned, and so “all went merry as 
a marriage bell.” I, being romantic, watched 
Sarah attentively during the ceremony to see 
ifshe did not betray symptoms of fainting, 
but no—the graceful folds of her elegant 
dress were not more composed than she, and 
no one uttered more hearty congratulations 
to the newly-made bridegroom than did this 
ci-devant broken-hearted maiden. Alas! for 
first love! 

“ Mother,” said Sarah, after the excitement 
of the wedding was over, and Jennie gone to 
her new home,“I am going to carry off 
Madge. She is quite too pretty to vegetate 
in this country place; Mr. Jones says she is 
even prettier than I was when he first saw 
me. Quite a different style you know; and 
who knows what a winter in New York, or a 
summer at the springs might do for her!” 

“ But I don’t want it to do anything for me, 
Sarah,” said I. “I have all I want at home, 
and why should I go abroad in search of 
happiness ?” 

“Nonsense, child,” said mother, “ you’ve 
never been to the city, and you may as well 
go with your sister for a spell, and have a 


little pleasure. You know, Madge, you never 
cared for work, and always got off doin’ it too, 
because you’re the youngest, I s’pose, and 
you’re always a pokin’ away at them books, 
and wantin’ to see the world, so get you ready 
and go.” 

“Never mind any preparations, Madge, 
your fashiong here would be scarcely suitable 
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in New York. You can wear one of my 
travelling suits, as we are the same height, 
and when I reach home an outfit can be 
easily provided for you.” 

“And now, children, we had better get to 
bed, for it’s late,” said mother, as she left the 
room, after universal “good-nights,” and all 
followed her example—except myself. 

How well I remember that evening. We 
were assembled in the “best room,” which 
since my advent into young-ladyhood had 
assumed a less stiff appearance than formerly. 
Indeed, Jennie and I had even persuaded 
father into the innovation of a piano; and 
lessons from Mrs. Clifton, a pale widow, who 
some five years before had come with two 
little children, to make her home in Wood- 
land. She had evidently seen happier days, 
and soon won the respect, and even affection, 
of all who knew her. 

But to proceed. Mother was sitting on the 
lounge, and beside her was Nellie, still un- 
married, and the dearest girl in the world. 
Father was in his comfortable arm-chair, and 
near him Sarah sat, evidently an object of 
great admiration to our two@rothers, rather 
bashful young men, who did not. take much 
part in the family council. I was in my 
favorite spot, the deep, low window-seat 
where many a moonlight evening 1 had 
woven fairy-like dreams till prudent Nell 
would come and send me, an unwilling victim, 
to bed. To-night was magnificent... The 
deep azure of the sky was beautifully relieved 
by bright stars of golden hue, amid which 
sailed the lovely “queen of night” as a 
sovereign among her courtiers. Not a sound 
disturbed the silence of the evening, save the 
musical murmur of our tiny waterfall, and 
snatches of a boating song, which occasionally 
floated over the river from the lips of some 
merry party. 

I gazed long upon the lovely scene before 
me, and mused upon the offered pleasure 
within my grasp—which I would have ac- 
cepted with delight a few months ago. But 
“a change had come o’er the spirit of my 
dream.” 

Instead of the commonplace, half-educated 
pedagogues, who had been inflicted upon the 
Woodland school, at the opening of the last 
term the worthy “ president of the board” 
had ushered in a gentleman, in every sense of 
the word. Good-looking enough to please a 
more critical public, and refined enough to 
delight the most fastidious. 

Not wishing to be prosy, suffice it to say . 
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that Mr. Charlie Graham, among all his city 
friends had found no one so suited to his 
mind as Madge Freeman, and that Madge 
Freeman acknowledged that until now her 
beau ideal had never been fully realized, 

Many conjectures were formed as to why 
so superior a person as the “new teacher” 
evidently was—should occupy so obscure a 
position, but to me alone was the cause 
confided. 

Doctor Graham, Charles’s father, a physi- 
cian of some eminence in one of the Eastern 
cities, died suddenly. During his life the 
family had enjoyed every comfort, and 
Charlie, the only son, being destined for the 
ministry, had been educated at one of our 
best colleges. But alas! the sudden death 
of the doctor revealed a state of affairs sad 
indeed for the amiable but helpless widow. 
Fortunately there were but few debts, and 
those were paid by the sale of the handsome 
furniture. Mrs. Graham and her daughter 
Edith, a girl of fifteen, had accepted a home 
with the lady’s brother, a wealthy minister 
presiding over a church in New York. He 
insisted on theirremaining with them as long 
as they pleased; but Charlie, from a spirit of 
independence, declined a similar offer—and 
had made application for a professorship in 
his “Alma Mater.” None could be given him 
forsome months, “ when they would be happy 
to make an engagement with Mr. Graham.” 
Meanwhile, he heard that the juveniles of 
Woodland were suffering from want of proper 
culture, and requesting permission to remedy 
the evil, was duly installed in the pretty little 
schoolhouse on the sunny hillside. He boarded 
with Ned Willis, who erelong thought almost 
as much of him as I did. At least so he 
averred! A long while must elapse before 
we could be married, and sitting there with 
the fragrance of a thousand flowers stealing 
through the open window, I pondered over 
it all. 

To go to New York with Sarah, I was fully 
determined not to do. But alas! the strongest 
resolutions must sometimes yield, and the ap- 
pointed time found me on my way to the city 
in the handsome carriage of Mrs. John Jones. 

“Do stop crying, Madge,” said she; “ you 
will ruin your eyes and make a fright of your- 
self.” This had no other effect on me than to 
cause a fresh outburst. Though I would not 
acknowledge it to myself, much less to her, I 
was afraid. I had never been away from 
home, and knew nothing of the ways of 
society; and though Charlie had often assured 


me that I would “grace any position,” those 
flattering words did not tend to reassure me; 
visions of the dreadful fate of the “ bashful 
man” floated through my brain. 

We drew near the city, however, and ap- 
prehension was for the time forgotten, so 
absorbed was I in viewing the novel sight. 
Indeed Sarah was obliged to check the 
exuberance of my admiration. 

We reached “home” (as my sister’s house 
was to be to me for a while) in time fora 
five o’clock dinner, and when Sarah, preceded 
by her maid, took me to her own room, I 
horrified her, in presence of Mdlle Ninette, 
that august presence, by asking if supper 
would soon be ready? 

“ Supper, child!” cried Sarah; “your nap 
has bewildered your faculties. Dinner will be 
served in a short time.” 

I felt that I had blundered in some way, 
though I thought that my sister had made 
the greater mistake. 

“ How can you say that, Sarah ?” I exclaim- 
ed. “You know I never closed my eyes, for 
you were telling me how to behave in the 
city, and you know we had dinner at twelve 
to-day, as usual.” 

I verily believe the appearance of a “ ghost” 
would not have produced greater consterna- 
tion in Sarah, than did my innocent remarks. 
Evidently deeming it best to provoke no 
further rejoinder, she turned and gave some 
directions to Ninette, who all this time had 
been apparently deeply engaged in unpacking 
“ madame’s trunk—but that not one word of 
our remarks had been lost upon her was seen 
in the slightly elevated shoulders and half 
swwile of her ladyship. Sarah had left her at 
home during her visit to Woodland, and so I 
beheld for the first time, the elegant waiting- 
maid. 

Presently we repaired to the drawing-room, 
and thence in a short time to the dining- 
room. After the repast was over, we left Mr. 
Jones to himself; Sarah carried me off to her 
own room, and read me an interminable 
lecture on “ behaviour.” 

“Now, Madge,” said she, in conclusion, 
“you are my favorite sister, and I am anxious 


to do something for you. Forget the ante- 
diluvian customs of our old home. To-morrow 
I will set about providing your wardrobe, and 
in a week's time we set off for the Springs.” 
For the next eight days busy hands labored 
for my benefit; extensive “shopping excur- 
sions” took place, and the result was a col- 
lection gf beautiful articles, such as I had 
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often read of, but never dreamed of possessing. 

And so, our preparations were finished, and 
we went to “the Springs,” where we were 
quartered at one of the best hotels—nay, the 
very best—where, on the evening after my 
arrival, an extensive “ hop” was given. Sarah 


presided over my toilet. I wore, upon that 


éventfnl evening, white lace, over a blue 
glace silk. Natural flowers in my hair, of the 
rarest kind, and a lovely bouquet in my hand. 
I was further “adorned” with a beautiful 
necklace of pearls, which Mr. Jones had 


presented to me in a set speech, interspersed 


with compliments to “his little sister, who 


had sprung up into such a beau-ti-ful young 
lady.” 

Of course fans, gloves etc., were perfectly 
“comme il faut.”. “ Heavens,” thought I, as I 
surveyed myself in the large mirror; “can 


this be I! I certainly do look splendid, but 
how to act with all this finery is more than I 


ean tell. A short time ago I thought myself 
dressed up in my white muslin and gold 
chain; now I have silk and pearls. O, if 
Charlie could see me now.” This closed my 


reverie, and in a few moments Sarah and I, 


escorted by Mr. Jones, were entering the ball- 


room. “Thank goodness,” thought I, “I 
know something of dancing;”’ and for some 
time enjoyed myself very much in that amuse- 
ment, with the partners introduced by my 
kind brother-in-law. 

After some time, feeling tired, my last 
partner obtained a seat for me near Sarah 
and some of her stylish friends. 

“Ts this your first visit to the Springs, Miss 
Freeman ?” said Mr. Fitz Elden, who already 
betrayed a desire to become my devoted 
cavalier. 

“Yes sir,” said I. “Sister Sarah wanted 
me to come awfully, and offered to get all my 
clothes and everything, and here [ am, for 
she said there was no knowing what might 
come of it!” 

I observed a half-suppressed smile on the 
faces of my hearers, but that did not disturb 
me as did Sarah’s angry glance. Just then 


my brother-in-law came up, accompanied by 


Mr. Wilhelm Van Doosen, “ who had solicited 
the supreme honor of an introduction to me.” 
After a few moments he requested “to be 
allowed the felicity of leading me to the 
mazy dance.” 

“If you mean will I dance with you, yes 
sir, it Mr. Fitz Elden will take care of my fan 
and gloves for they are just new and cost a 
penny.” My new admirer preserved.asvlemn 


silence the while, and “led me to the dance” 
as if he were leading me to a funeral. He 
was about sixty years of age, with false hair 
and teeth, and one glass eye, in the manu- 
facture of which the artist had signally failed. 
Instead of matching the svlitary gooseberry 


orb which illumined his countenance, it shone 
forth a bright cerulean hue, giving him a 


most singular expression. The extreme 
juvenility of his dress but illy assorted with 
the solemnity of his demeanor, and on the 
whole I had never seen such a specimen. 


How chagrined I was when he remained per- 


severingly at my side the whole evening, 


What a lecture Sarah gave me that night. 
But it seemed a mortifying fact that try as I 
would, I could not accustom myself to the 
ways of the world. Sarah was completely out 
of patience. 


“You've had more advantages than lever 
had, Madge, and I never made half your mis- 


takes, for if I did not know how to act, I at 
least had sense enough to hold my tongue.” 
With many tears I promised to do better in 
future. 


My gaucherie soon quenched the fire of Mr. 
Fitz Elden’s devotion, but it seemed to have 


no effect on my ancient lover, whose assiduous 
attentions were to me a matter of great 
amusement. 

Imagine then my horror, when, one day, 
Mr. Jones entered our private parlor, and as- 


suming a most important air, thus began: 


“ My dear Miss Madge, I feel highly gratified 
to think that Iam the humble instrument of 
your present good fortune. For good fortune 
indeed it is! A young lady of eighteen to re- 
eeive the addresses of Mr. Wilhelm Van 
Doosen, worth at the very least a million.” 

“Mr. Van Doosen!’ I shrieked; “that 
frightful old antiquity!” 

“No hysterics I beg, Madge,” said Sarah. 
“Mr. Jones, have the goodness to leave the 
room, and I'll soon bring this foolish girl to 
her senses;”’ upon which, the obedient Mr. 
Jones withdrew, and I took refuge in tears. 

“T will not have that ridiculous old creature, 
Sarah. He is eighty if he’s a day, and I never, 
never could feel a particle of loye for him.” 

“Nonsense, Madge, I’m astonished at you. 
No girl of a well-regulated mind talks of loving 
her husband before. marriage. (“ Indeed,” 
thought I, “my worthy sister, you’ve forgot- 
ten poor Ned, and the tears you shed over 
that farewell letter.”) “ You'll be very happy, 


‘and have one of the most splendid establish- 


ments in New York.” 
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I vowed and declared that I could not and 
would not give up my own freedom of choice, 
but a feeling of dread stole over me tlre while, 
and after unceasing importunities from Sarah, 
I consented to see Mr. Van Doosen, whose 
perseverance at last gained the day. With an 


aching heart I received the splendid diamond, 
signal of an engagement, which made me the 


envied of many a fair votary at. fashion’s 
shrine—but retained poor Charlie’s plain gold 
circlet, in the wild hope that something 
would still interpose to save me from my 


fate. 
And now, patience, ye readers of this 


simple narrative, for ‘tis drawing to a close. 
A few days after our engagement we all re- 
turned to the city, and my ancient lover 
requested me to accompany him to visit his 
sisters, three maiden ladies, residing in a 


handsome cottage on the suburbs. He boarded 
in town, but they being pious, eschewed the 


vanities of the city, and spent the most of 
their time in collecting money for “the 
heathen,” and sewing for the far distant 
children of some “ Burroboolaga.” 

So we drove out. We were admitted by a 


neat-looking servant-maid, whose every mo- 
tion breathed “ propriety,” and ushered into 


a pleasant sitting-room, where three maidens 
of advanced age were seated round a table, 
busily engaged in sewing, and, tormenting 
sight for a summer night! the material on 


which they were employed was bright yellow 


flannel, Piles of cut-out work lay upon their 
table, enough, it seemed to me, to furnish 
employment for a year. 

A pretty, merry-faced girl was reading 
aloud “The interesting account of the con- 
version of fifty benighted Hottentots to the 
Christian religion.” She was evidently some 
poor dependent, who paid dearly for her daily 
bread, by catering to the severe tastes of my 
future sisters-in-law. 

Mr. Van Doosen had already ‘informed 
them of his intended marriage, and they re- 
ceived me most kindly. 

“ Young and fair, brother,” said Miss Nancy, 
holding me at arm’s length, “ and evidently too 
fond of the world’s wicked Gatiatny but she 
may yet be reclaimed.” 

“Take off your things, child,” said Miss 
Prudentia, “and spend the afterneon with 
us. Caroline (a distant cousin of ours, my 
dear,) will go gn with her instructive narra- 
tion, and you can help us with oursewing.” 

“Yes,” added Miss Katherina, “that will be 
real nice and sociable, and as you are to be 


our sister-in-law we ought to become ac- 
quainted, so I think Wilhelm might leave 


you all night, and drive out for you to 
morrow.” 


I glanced at the gentleman, hoping he 
would “say them nay,” but he did not; then 


I looked at the young lady whose expressive 


eyes betrayed her appreciation of my position, 
and a wild, improbable. fear took possession of 
me. She was very pretty, and Charlie might 
come to New York—and indignant at my 
heartless conduct, see the brown-eyed Carrie, 


fall in love with her, and rescue her triumph- 


antly from yellow flannel and unconverted 


heathens. 

Fate decreed against me. I remained all 
night, and for the only time in our engage- 
ment was Mr. Van Doosen welcome, when he 
appeared next day to take me home. 


Time’s rapid flight brought nearer and 
nearer the fatal day. Au elegant “ trousseau” 


was provided—wedding presents were shower- 
ed upon me, and I received a desperate letter 
from Charlie, in which he told me that “he 
had enlisted, and that when his scattered 
bones were bleaching upon a Southern soil, I 


might regret my unwomanly conduct,” I was 


to be married at Sarah’s, and the dreaded day 


had arrived. The company had assembled in 
the drawing-room, and I, in bridal array, with 
my betrothed and our attendants, awaited 
the arrival of the minister, to descend -also. 


A thundering ring at the door-bell announced 
that the worthy man fad come—and my des" 
pair was complete, when—I awoke, and found 
myself still in my favorite seat, and@ our large, <a 
old-fashioned clock was striking three. " 

I sprang to my feet and rubbed my eyes, 
intensely relieved, but scarcely believing that 
I had fallen asleep and dreamed my visit and 
wedding night (that was to be). O, how 
delighted was I as I hastened to my own 
room, to know that I was still safe, and, above 
all, that “Charlie’s bones would not be 
scattered and bleached upon a Southern soil.” 
The next day Sarah renewed the subject of 
my visit, but I firmly and quietly declined ber 
invitation, half fearing that my dream might 
prove a reality. 

After some time I related it to Charlie, who 
laughed heartily at it. Soon after he obtained 
the desired position in his “Alma Mater,” and 
we were married. In a couple of years he 
was ordained, and I did visit Mrs. John Jones; 
and mingled unabashed in her exclusive 
circle. Mrs. Graham and Edith were all that 
Lcould desire; and when the ladies learned 
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that Charlie was the nephew of their dear Mr. 
Allen, he became quite “a lion.” Mr. Allen 
talks of resigning his position as rector of 
C—— church, and using his influence to 
have my husband appointed in his place. And 
so I may eventually live in New York, 
though not as the bride of Mr. Wilhelm Van 
Dossen. Father and mother still live at the 


aid home with Nellie, the comfort of their 


The Vendean Chief. 


declining years. I often threaten to carry 
her off to “ the city,” and hunt up my ancient 
swain for her benefit, for he almost seemed a 
reality tome. Ned and Jennie are happy as 
possible, with their two dear little children; 
and Seth and Caleb are still at home, but the 
gossips say they will not long remain thera 
And so, kind reader, I will conclude my little 
sketch of “Sarah and I.” 


THE VENDEAN CHIEF. 


BY GEORGE L. AIKEN. 


Tue diligence landed Monsieur Louis 
Grimaud in the pretty little town of Haut- 
ville in the province La Vendee, and he 
found /his wife’s uncle, old Pierre Troptard, 
wa'ting to welcome him home. This uncle 
was a jolly old fellow who had an inveterate 
habit of taking snuff, and was always offering 
it to his friends. As Grimaud had nothing 
but a travelling-bag by way of luggage, they 
walked up to his neat little villa together. 
Troptard was all anxiety to learn how he had 
succeeded in his mission. 

“Well, my dear nephew,” he exclaimed, as 
they walked along, “ was the deputy’s recom- 
mendation of use to you ?” 

“ You shall hear,” answered Grimaud. “As 
regular as the morning*came I was dancing 
attendance’at the government office, until I 
verily believe I tired them out with my 
presence, as well as my petition; and that no 
one should take precedence, I contrived to be 
at my post before the fires were lighted. One 
day, as I was waiting as usual, I heard one of 
the small officials say, ‘What! is it that 
Grimand again? We must get rid of the 
animal! He's a complete nuisance! It was 
a strong term. I felt the blood tingling in 
my ears—I was furious. I rushed down the. 
staircase, and, shouting his name in the ear 
of the porter, demanded to be conducted to 
the prime minister. At that momenta gen- 
tleman was crossing the hall, which the 
porter pointed out as the great man I was in 
search of. I ran up to him, and thrusting 
my letter into his hand, exclaimed, ‘There, 
there, my lord, is my testimonial, and I con- 
sider myself most fortunate that chance has 
obtained me a personal interview.’” 

“ What did the minister say ?” 

“He looked at me, then at the letter, 


threw it in my face, pushed me aside, and 
passed on.” 

“You don’t say so! Strange conduct for 
a minister!” 

“ He was no more a minister than you are, 
but an entire stranger, who had entered the 
office from mere curiosity; and the infernal 
porter had played me this trick to get up a 
laugh at my expense.” ‘ 

“ The scoundrel!” exclaimed old Troptard, 
feelingly. “Take a pinch of snuff.” And he 
offered his little, dingy box as if it was a 
panacea for every annoyance. 

“No,” returned Grimaud, irritably. “TI tell 
you I have a horror of snuff. I had made up 
my mind never to solicit again, when, one 
day, I received a polite letter from the under 
secretary, informing me that the minister, 
knowing my desire to be employed, had for- 
warded something for me. He added, 
‘Leave Paris for Brittany without delay. 
The prefect of the department will give you 
your instructions, which have already pre- 
ceded you.” 

By this time they reached the house and 
entered the principal apartment. There was 
no one to-weceive them; but immersed in 
their conversation, they did not think of the 
singularity of this. 

“ To what are you promoted ?” asked Trop- 
tard, eagerly. 

“T'm sure I don’t know.” 

“Don’t know?” echoed Troptard, in sur- 
prise. “And you set off immediately?” 

“ Started by the first diligence; and here I 
am in full expeetation of embracing my wife, 
and enjoying my place.” e 

“But your nomination has not arrived,” 
cried Troptard. 

“What!” exclaimed Grimaud, taken aback. 
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“Not arrived. I’m sure of it,” reiterated 
Troptard. 

“What! do you think the secretary has 
made a fool of me ?” 

“Tt appears so. Take a pinch of snuff.” 

And again the box was presented. Grimaud 
was furious with vexation. 

“T don’t take snuff, I tell you,” he cried, 
snappishly. “Is it possible that I, who was 
in such a deuce of a hurry to get back that I 
gave the coachman double fees to drive 
faster, have been made the subject of a hoax ? 
It is cruel, uncle—it is a disgrace to the min- 
istry; but I’ve got the letter; I'll show it to 
you.” He searched his pockets eagerly, and 
his countenance fell. “Eh, what!” he ex- 
olaimed, in dismay. 

“ What’s the matter?” 

“T have lost my pocket-book.” 

“ What was in it?” 

“ My passport, the letter of the secretary, 
and three dozen copies of petitions I kept on 
purpose to amuse you with. I must run to 
the coach-office.” 

“Stop! let me go,” said Troptard. “You 


are too much fatigued and agitated. What 


is it like?” 

“A pocket-book, I tell you, in Russia 
leather.” 

“Good! Take a pinch of snuff?” 

‘*Now, you know I never do,’ snarled 
Grimaud, as he continued fruitlessly search- 
ing his pockets. 

“Pardon me—I’m off!” And the old fellow 
toddied away. 

Grimaud commenced to search among the 
furniture, thinking he might have dropped it 
in the room since his entrance. While he 
was looking under the sofa, Janette, a new 
maid-servant, who had been engaged during 
his absence, and consequently was totally 
unacquainted with his person, entered the 
apartment. She was rather surprised to find 
a stranger making himself so much*at home. 

“T say, sir,” she exclaimed, “ what are you 
doing there ?” 

, Grimaud, whO was down upon his hands 
and knees, peering under the sofa, looked 
up and began to interrogate her rather 
bruskly. 

“ Have you seen it?” he asked. 

“Seen who?” demanded the astonished 

“It’s of a dark color, a little worn.” 

She did not know what he meant. 

“ Have you seen it?” he . pees 

“Seen what ?” 

“Have. you picked up my pocket-book— 


yes or no?” he cried, peremptorily, as he 
arose to his feet. ‘ 

“I don’t understand you,” returned 
Janette, bridling with indignation. 

Monsieur Grimaud concluded that it would 
be best to preserve his temper and be more 
composed. After all, fhey had, probably, 
found the pocket-book in the coach-office, 
and would restore it. He was so worn out 
with his journey that he felt quite overcome 
with sleep, so he stretched himself out very 
comfortably on the sofa, to the great surprise 
and indignation of Janette. 

“Young woman,”*he said, “ you may leave 
the room; and, do you hear, wake me the 
moment your mistress returns.” 

“Well, upon my word,” was the mental 
reflection of Janette, “he takes it free and 
easy. And pray, what am I to tell her?” she 
added, aloud. 

“That her husband, Monsieur Grimaud—” 

“You?” cried the maid, with distended 
eyeballs. 

“No, never mind; don’t tell her who it is.” 

He thought he should enjoy her surprise 
the more. He had evidently astonished 
Janette; the poor girl was utterly bewildered 
by this time. 

“Then you mean to say that you are my 
master?” she asked, as if she very much 
doubted the previous assertion. 

“Assuredly, if you are Madame Grimaud’s 
servant,” returned the office-seeker. 

“Well, have it your own way,” mumbled 
the girl, who seemed to find something very 
laughable in this simple announcement. 
“We shall have a rare bit of fun to-day—ha, 
ha, ha! It makes me laugh to think of it,” 
she continued, prudently turning her baek 
upon Grimaud to conceal her mirth. “ Why, 
here is master just in time,” she added, asa 
fine-looking man, tall and of military car- 
riage, came into the room from an inner 
apartment. 

“Sir, sir!” she whispered, mysteriously, to 
the new-comer. 

“What do you want?” he demanded. 

“Somebody wishes to speak to my lady,” 
answered Janette, trying to look sedate. 

The gentleman looked annoyed. 

“A visitor,” he muttered. “ Well, I suppose 
I must receive him.” He advanced towards 
Grimaud with this salutation, “ Good-morn~ 
ing, sir.” 

Grimaud arose from his sofa and regarded 
the stranger curiously. Who the deuce could 
he be? He had never seen him before. 
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“Your servant, sir,’ he returned, bowing. 
It might be some new friend of his wife's, 
and he wished to be polite to him. 

“Be seated, sir, I beg,” continued the 
stranger, with great courtesy, as he placed a 
chair. 

“ You are too good; I really can’t suffer it,” 
expostulated Grimaud. 

“No ceremony, I intreat,” insisted the 


“Tt is my place to offer this little courtesy,” 
persisted Grimaud, as he placed a chair for 
the stranger. 

After a great deal sthinmauaes polite- 
ness upon both sides, they contrived at last to 
get seated. 

“T am informed you wish to speak to 
Madame Grimaud ?” began the stranger. 

“Yes sir, yes,” answered Grimaund, thinking 
the remark rather an odd one under the ecir- 
cumstances, as he had not seen his wife for 
three months. 

“Might I ask what is your business with 
her?” continued this strange gentleman. 

Grimaud considered the question a very 
cool one. 

“You will pardon me, sir,” he returned, 
with dignity; “but really .I cannot with 
delicacy explain all the little interesting 
matters we have to talk about.” 

Grimaud indulged in a quiet little laugh, 
which Janette echoed very loudly at his 
elbow, placing an effectual damper upon his: 
mirth. He began to think that she was a 
very odd kind of girl, and wondered what the 
deuce she was laughing at. 

“Ask him his name, sir,” ox 
the stranger. 

“May I have the honor of knowing to. 
whom I am speaking?” he asked. 

“With pleasure, sir,” returned Grimaud. 
“T am Madame Grimaud’s husband.” 

“What!” exclaimed the stranger, starting 
to his feet in surprise and annoyance. “ You- 
Madame Grimaud’s husband ?” 

Grimaud also arose equally astonished. 

“Ts there anything so extraordinary in a 
woman's having a husband?” he demanded. 
“Who is this gentleman?” he continued, 
addressing the maid, as it was very evident 
that she knew who he was. 

“That's Monsieur—ha, ha, ha!” S 
broke out into a fit of laughter, and could n 
finish. 

“ Monsieur—ha, ha, ha!” repeated Grimaud, 
imitating her wrathfully; “that’s a singular 
name. Monsieur who?” 
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“Monsieur Grimaud, my mistress’s hus- 
band,” completed Janette, coolly. 

“You?” demanded Grimaud of the stran- 
ger, scarcely believing the evidence of his 
own senses. 

“At your service, sir,” 
stranger. 

“You Monsieur Grimaud ?” cried Grimaud, 
rather bewildered by this singular discovery. 
“That’s very likely. Come, come, that’s go- 
ing a little too far!” 

“Listen to me one moment,” exclaimed 
the stranger, as he approached Grimaud with 
the evident intention of whispering some- 
thing in his ear. 

“Speak: out, sir!” cried Grimaud, indig- 
nantly; “I can’t bear to have my ear blown 
into. You assert that you are Madame 
Grimaud’s husband ?” 

“I do, sir,” answered the stranger, coolly. 

Monsieur Louis Grimaud was thunder- 
struck. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “if I didn’t know 
myself to be awake, I should fancy this some 
illusion. Sir,” he continued, to the stranger, 
“there is evidently an impostor here.” 

“T am decidedly of your opinion,” returned 
the other, quietly. 

“And which of us two do you consider the 
impostor?” demanded Grimaud, ironically. 

“You, sir, of course,” replied the imper- 
turbable stranger. 

“What!” cried Grimaud, in amazement, 
“do you mean to say that you are the 
Grimaud who arrived from Paris this 
morning ?” 

“ Most certainly,” was the provoking answer. 

“Do you mean to say that you have my 
feelings?” continued Grimaud, excitedly; 
“that your bones ache with the jolting of the 
diligence? that you are as good-looking as I 
am? that you are thirty-two years of age, 
and that you can be identified by all my little 
identicals ?” 

“ Yes sir, yes,” reiterated the stranger. 

“And, pray, who am 1?” demanded poor 
Grimaud, perfectly bewildered. 

“You? You are dreaming with your eyes 
wide open, ha, ha, ha!” laughed Janette. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” echoed Grimaud, spitefully. 
“Phat girl laughs like a hyena! Let me 
collect my senses; this is becoming too 
serious. I tell you once more I am the 
genuine, unadulterated Grimaud, and came 
here with old Tpoptard.” 

“My mistress’8 uncle!” exclaimed Janette. 

“Yes,” affirmed Grimaud. 


answered the 
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“My dear wife’s uncle,” said the stranger. 

“ His dear wife’s uncle!” echoed. Grimaud, 
sarcastically. “The world’s at an end, and 
I'm somebody else and don’t know it.” He 
strode across the apartment in a rage, pausing 
before the large mirror upon the wall. “Til 


look in the glass; perhaps I shall see a strange - 


face. No, there I am; the same eyes, the 
same nose, the same everything.” 

At this moment a female form appeared at 
the door of the opposite apartment. She saw 
Grimaud, uttered a faint scream and retreated 
instantly, closing the door after ‘her; but he 
saw the reflection of her face in the mirror, 
and turned around with the exclamation: 

“ There she is!” 

“What is it?” inquired Janette, who had 
neither seen nor heard her mistress, 

“ Pve seen my wife,” said Grimaud, advanc- 
ing to the door. 

The stranger got before it and stopped 
him. 

“ Recollect where you are, sir,” he said. 

“I do, sir, do!” exclaimed Grimand, be- 
coming highly exasperated. “I’m in my own 
house. Give me back my wife, and quit the 
premises.” 

“Calm yourself,” rejoined the stranger. 

“Calm myself!” cried Grimaud. “ Well, 
I like that amazingly! You take my name, 
my wife, my house, my all, and then tell me 
to calm myself!” 

“Let him go, sir!” exclaimed Janette, in 
alarm, “He’sa lunatic! Look at his eyes! 
He'll bite you, sir!” 

“No sir,” said the stranger, “I cannot 
allow you to leave in this state of excitement; 
it would be dangerous.” 

Grimand became quite furious at these 
aspersions upon his sanity; it was adding 
insult to injury. 

“I repeat it,” he shouted, “I’m in my own 
house; that” (pointing to a portrait on the 
wall) “is my picture, taken when I was only 
six years old, nursing a favorite tom-cat—a 
most striking likeness; and that” (pointing 
to another painting richly-framed), “is dear 
old granny, who used to coax me with 
lollipops; in addition to which I can prove, 
by the testimony of Uncle Troptard, that I 
am the real Grimaud, and that you are noth- 
ing but a counterfeit. I'll prove it, sir, to 
your dismay. I'll go for the police—I'll rouse 
the populace—I'll go—I’ll go—I'll go to the 
devil sir, rather than be bamboozled in this 
manner!” And he rushed atically from 
the house. 
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“A confirmed case of madness, and this 
is one of his paroxysms,” remarked the 
stranger, when Grimaud had so precipitately 
disappeared. 

Janette laughed heartily, evidently consid- 
ering it a very good joke. 

“TI must go and tell Suzanne all about it,” 
she said, with an eye to a good bit of gossip, 
“or she'll never forgive me. And O, by the 
way, talking of Suzanne, here’s a letter she 
gave me for you, sir. How stupid of me not 
to think of it, before !” 

She took a letter, with a large, imposing 
seal, from her apron pocket, and gave it to 
him. He glanced at the superseription. It 
was addressed to “ Monsieur Grimaud.” 

“The mayor sent it to you the moment he 
heard of your arrival,” continued Janette, as 
she dropped him a low courtesy—he was such 
a splendid-looking master—and quitted the 
apartment. 

The stranger placed the letter, undis- 
turbed, in his pocket, intending to give it to 
Grimaud. 

“What a fatality seems to attend me!” he 
mused ; “even poor Grimaud’s situation is a 
thousand times more enviable than mine.” 

Madame Grimaud peeped cautiously in 
froin the other apartment. Seeing the stran- 
ger alone, she entered. 

“Ts he gone?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he replied. “ Unfortunately, ‘it 
was impossible to explain our project to 
him.” 

“This is a strange adventure,” she ob- 
served, ‘thoughtfully, “and requires more 
nerve than generally falls to the lot of 
woman. I-accompanied Therese to the gar- 
den gate on her way to the farmhouse ‘at 
Saules, as you desired, and doubtless, by this 
time, she has aceomplished her mission.” 

“ ¥es, to direct my friends to my retreat, 
and disclose the name I have assumed.” 

“Exaetly so. You pereeived I was not 
aware of the presence of my husband till I 
opened the door and recognized him.” 

“And.as Janette was here, I was compelled 
to continue the deception. A life of gratitude 
will‘not repay you,” ‘responded the stranger, 
fervently. 

“Poor Grimaud!” she exclaimed. “What 
must he think of all this ?” 

A tall, elegant, light-haired lady,in a trav- 
Bing-<aress, came hurriedly into the room. 
The stranger greeted her warmly. 

“Well, my Therese,” he exclaimed, “ you 
have indeed been expeditious.” 
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Grimaud. 

“ Excellent,” responded the stranger’s wife ; 
for she bore that relation tohim. “I have 
been to the farm, seen your friends, and in- 
formed them of every particular; they are 
determined on your deliverance, and are now 
concerting measures to effect it. When all is 
prepared, you may expect to hear from them 
by one, who, though unknown to you, may 
be trusted.” 

“ Well done, dearest,” returned the stranger, 
with animation; “but should he not arrive 
in time ?” 

“True,” said Madame Grimaud; “for you 
have yet to learn my husband is returned.” 

Janette bustied into the room full of im- 
portance. The crier was at the gate, she 
said, and wished to drink his health, as he 
had been appoin commissioner of police. 
The intelligence, it seemed, was in the letter 
she had given him a short time before. The 
stranger gave her a few coins to satisfy the 
crier, and when they were once more alone 
together, Madame Grimaud hastened to 
inspect the contents of the letter. It read: 


“Sir:—I have directed the mayor of your 
town to deliver into your hands this letter as 
soon as you arrive. I am happy to announce 
to you that the minister has confirmed your 
appointment of assistant commissioner of 
police for the department of La Vendee. 
Underneath you will find your instructions. 
In the first place, all your efforts must be put 
forth to arrest the person of one Le Rouge- 
telle, chief of the rebels, who, by his powerful 
influence, continues to disturb your part of 
the country.” 


“My anxiety to see you, Therese, has got 
me into this scrape,” said Le Rougetelle; for 
it is almost needless to remark the stranger 
was he. “ Like a fool, I have thrust my head 
into the lion’s jaws. I am now a commis- 
sioner of police, and the first act of my new 
office is to take myself into custody.” 

Again Janette made her appearance, and 
this time with alarming intelligence. 

“O madame, O sir,” she cried, “here’s that 
lunatic come back again with such a crowd 
of people! He’s been speechifying to them, 
and he swears all kinds of blue vengeance!” 

The fates appeared to conspire t 
them. Madame Grimaud bade them of 
good heart. When Le Rougetelle’s presence 
in the town had been discovered, and he had 
Sought an asylym in her house, she and his 


“Good news, I hope?” asked Madame wife being old friends, her husband being 
absent and his person unknown to her ser- 
vants, as she had formed her household 


during his absence, she conceived the idea of 
passing Le Rougetelle off for her husband, 
until he could effect his escape. She little 
dreamed that her true husband would arrive 
while this innocent deception was in oper- 
ation. There was no help now but to brazen 
it out. So, when Grimaud burst in upon 
them, followed by a mob of excited citizens, 


and insisted upon his identity, she coolly re- 
pudiated him, and pointed to Le Rougetelle 
as her husband and the real Grimaud. 


The unlucky little man felt as if he had 


been struck by a million of thanderbolts, and 


his over-zealous friends would have ducked 
him in the nearest horse-pond as an impostor 
had not Le Rougetelle interfered in his 
behalf. They withdrew, muttering and crying 
shame upon him. Le Rougetelle followed 
them to the gate, leaving Grimaud petrified 
with astonishment upon the sofa. At the 
gate Le Rougetelle met the messenger from 
his friends and learned the place of rendez- 
vous. Here, also, another letter was deliv- 
ered to him as Monsieur Grimaud. He made 
no scruple in opening this one as his situation 
was becoming perilous. It read as follows: 


“To M. Grimaud, assistant commissioner 
of police:—We have received information | 
that Le Rougetelle is still concealed within 
the walls. I have directed the gates to be 
strictly guarded, and have forwarded instruc- 
tions to the superintendent, who knows your 
signature, to allow no one to pass without a 
written order from you.” 


Tt was tigned by the mayor. He was then 
at the mercy of Grimand. How was he to 
obtain this order? As Grimaud was igno- 
rant of his appointment, he might succeed. 


* He returned to the house and found Grimaud 


alone. He had frightened the wemen away 
by the fury of his invectives. He was bent 
on having vengeance—deep, deadly, ferocious 
vengeance. He received the Vendean chief 
in a withering manner, which was by no 
means mollified when he learned who he was. 
Le Rougetelle appealed first to his feelings, 
without the slightest effect; he then appealed 
“to his fears by holding a pistol at his head, 
and Grimaud, whose courage was not exten- 
sive, signed the order at his dictation. But 
he comforted himself with the belief that the 


order was ngt worth the paper it was written 
on. ; 
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Le Rougetelle lost no time in departing, 
leaving his wife to join him at the first oppor- 
tunity. Armed with the order from the new 
assistant commissioner of police, the Vendean 
chief passed safely through the gates, and 
rejoined his: friends. Their war was over. 
Seeing the hopeless condition of their cause, 
they wisely resolved to abandon the strife, 
and seek an asylum in a foreign land. 

Le Rougetelle had not been gone above 
half an hour, when Uncle Troptard returned 
from the coach-office with the lost pocket- 
beok, and for the first time Grimaud learned 
the nature of his appointment. He was 
furious to think that he had been tricked by 
the man who had robbed him of his wife and 
name. His temper was not improved the 
next morning on being informed by the 
mayor, who did him the honor to wait upon 
him, in company with two of the aldermen, 
that he was no longer assistant commis- 
sioner of police. He had been merely ap- 

pointed to that office to devote his exclusive 
attention to the expulsion of Le Rougetelle; 
that being accomplished, his functions ended. 
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“Monsieur ecx-commissioner Grimaud,” 
contipued the mayor, politely, “we congrat- 
ulate you on the successful termination of 
your labors. The Vendean chief Le Rouge- 
telle has addressed a letter to me, in which 
he declares, that, by your persuasive elo- 
quence, he has been induced to quit France 
forever. I have written to the prefect to 
notice in his despatches the zeal and address 
you have displayed in the performance of 
this arduous duty.” 

Grimaud, too full of conflicting emotions to 
speak, bowed his acknowledgments, and the 
mayor and aldermen withdrew. He forgave 
his wife, and he discharged Janette. He 
could not stand the perpetual broad grin on 
her broad countenance. 

He received an autograph letter of thanks 
from the minister for his “ brilliant services,” 
but he never petitioned for another appoint- 
ment. He retired to domestic life, and rested 
on his well-earned honors. For years after 
he was pointed out as the courageous man 
who brought the Vendean rebellion to an 
end. 


“Rest! that is what you need, dear,” said 
the good little wife of the metal-founder. 
“Think, here is the fifth day since you have 
slept, or, indeed, scarcely eaten. O, I wish 
you were a sculptor—a painter! Any one 
whose work grows under his hand, knows not 
half the anxiety that you, my poor Jusband, 
undergo.” 

“True, my love, quite true; but I am proud 
of my power to do what a sculptor nor a 
painter could never do. It requires some 
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BY EDWARD S&S. ROGERS, 


self into a large chair and closed the weary 
eyes whose lids wese so heavy. 

It was now quite dark, but Catherine crept 
softly to the window, first putting out the light, 
lest it should waken him, and sat down to 
watch the brilliant yet fitful glow that lighted 
up the neighboring roofs and trees, streaming 
and quivering from the foundry. For it was 
Schwanthaler who had undertaken to design 
the great work which King Louis I. had pro- 
jected—that of erecting at Munich a colossal 


nerve, some self-controlling power, I assure ‘ statue of Bavaria, and it was Muller who had 


you, to make a mass of such stubborn 
material as I have to work, melt into a per- 
fect figure.” 

“And you have that nerve, I know, 
Wilhelm, but this last grand work, I fear, 
will tax you too much. But I will not talk 
to you. Lie down and sleep.” 

And Muller, overcome with so many nights 
and days of excitement and exposure to 
alternate heat and cold, as he directed the 
feeding of the enormous furnace, standing in 
draughts of air through the chilly October 
nights, and fevered with anxiety, threw him- 


engaged the execution of the artist’s idea. 
Schwanthaler had been three years in form- 
ing his model. It was in clay, and was sixty- 
three feet high. The artist was fortunate in , 
finding a metal-founder who could so truly 
follow out his idea. Muller was a man of large 
capacity, strong perceptive faculties and artis- 
tic taste. He came to tlais work with a grate- 
ful appreciation of the horfor conferred upon 
, and aresolution to exceed, if possible, the 
expectations of his principals in the work. 
For five days the immense caldron which 
held the metal had been constantly watched, 


| 
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the master taxing his brain to ascertain the 
precise amount that would be required, 

’ There was no judging how long this state of 
things was to last. The entire mass might not 
‘arrive at the boiling point fora week. The 
air was close and hot, as if a sirocco-had passed 
over the city, and the poor workmen felt its 
burning breath, yet not a word or groan 
attested their sufferings. 

For them, however, there were intervals of 
rest—for the master there was no rest, unless 
‘the troubled slumber into which he now fell, 
might be called so. His anxiety had been in- 
creased by the afterthought which had occur- 
red to him—the daring attempt to form the 
‘whole into one grand figure at once. It wasa 
bold thought, but it was governed by a master 
mind. Whenever the molten sea begun to 
boil, its flood-gates were to be removed, and 
its contents would flow into the gigantic mould 
prepared for its reception. A single inch of 
vacuum, a single crack, even, and the statue 
would be ruined. 

But Muller slumbered and Agnes watched. 
Through the great, wide-open doors of the 
foundry, she could see, by the strong light, the 
faces and figures of the six men on duty. Their 
faces, with ‘the dark red fire quivering upon 
them, looked like those of demons, and when 
they stirred the caldron, it seemed like some 
horrible sacrificial rite of pandemonium. 

She could distinctly hear the roar of the 
‘mighty flame, and every sound struck upon the 
heart of the devoted little wife; for she knew 
that her husband's mortification and disap- 
pointment, in case of failure, would be intense. 
And then Muller was not rich, and the pecun- 
jary loss would half ruin him. She thought of 
the two sweet child angels, sleeping so calmly 
in the room above, unknowing the cares that 
hung wearily about their father, and she got 
down softly from her seat and put up a whis- 
pered prayer for Wilhelm’s success. 

As she rose from her knees to resume her 
watching, the broad glare shone full upon her 
face. A moment's earnest look, and then she 
rushed to the chair where Wilhelm sat in an 
uneasy slumber. 

“O wake, my husband!” she cried. “The 
foundry is on fire!” 

In a moment Maller was wide awake, and, 
thinking that if the men should try to extin- 
guish the flames with cold water it w 
destroy both furnace and metal, he rushe@ to 
the door and was gone in an instant. 

Another fear seized the wife. In Wilhelm’s 
‘care for his furnace, might he not expose his 
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life too recklessly? Once she determined to 
go to the scene of disaster, but the sleeping in- 
fants must not be left alone. She had obsti- 
nately refused to have a handmaiden in the 
house, preferring to work for her husband 
while his labor was so hard. The confinement 
would have been wearing had not her light, 
buoyant spirits triumphed over it. 

She ran out into the street, and heard the 
people mustering to go to the fire. She saw 
two of the neighbors rush out, and she seized 
the arm.of one and said: 

“Do nothing until Wilhelm gives the word. 
I beseech you to remember this, and keep 
others from tampering with the fire to bring 
destruction upon his work.” 

She repeated it to others, and thus assisted 
in saving her husband from the accident he 
dreaded. When Muller arrived, he directed 
the men to put wet cloths upon the roof, to 
stifle as much as possible the flames, for he 
saw at once that it could not be extinguished 
without ruining his work. Tbe whole build- . 
ing was on fire, lighting up the midnight sky, 
from which the young October moon had long 
hours ago disappeared. All at once he cried 
out to the men to let the fire burn, for the 
metal was beginning to boil. 

Breathlessly they waited until the whole 
teeming mass bubbled up. The burning beams 
fell around the caldron, the roof dropped in, 
and every heart throbbed almost audibly as 
Muller pulled the great plug that confined the 
metal, and its torrent of dark fluid gurgled 
out into the mould. 

It was a mighty deed for those rude, un- 
polished men to do, and they stoud with folded 
arms and solemn countenances gazing upon 
their work. Then they extinguished the re- 
mains of the fire, and left the statue in its 
colossal cradle to harden into perfection. 
Maller went home, all traces of fatigue or anx- 
iety having left him. It was near morning, 
but Agnes made him go to bed, where he slept 
for hours the sweetest sleep he had ever known. 

As there had been prayers for the success- 
ful issue of the work, so now there was thanks- 
giving that no accidént had marred the joy 
that was universally expressed. The workmen 
had been kept from harm, and the noblestatue, 
ten times the height of a man, met the appro- 
‘bation of the king and of its designer. Muller’s 
fortunes were mended by this revelation of his 

powers, and the little wife grew prouder and 
prouder of her husband. On the eleventh of 
October they each year hold a high festival, ‘n 
commemoration of that eventful night. 
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OLD HUGH’S LOOK-OFF: 
—or,— 
MAURY STONE’S PRIDE. 


BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


You see, Maury, I was on a lumber 
schooner all along from the time I was 
eighteen till I was twenty-two or thereabouts. 
One winter we took in logs, down below here 
something like forty miles. There was a 
mighty big wood cut down, and we took it up 
to the yards, and the port. I was helpin#toad 
up one day, hauling in, and there were some of 
the trunks with the bark on, and they were 
put on rafts and brought to where we lay, in 
pretty deep water, and hoisted up. Well, we 
had one tough fellow half way on deck, with 
chains around it, and I and another hand 
were pulling away for dear life, when what 
did the confounded thing do but skin itself 
just like a snake. The whole bark slipped 
along with a rush. Of course ropes and chains 
flew, and I was pitched headlong over the 
starboard bow. The anchor was hanging 
there, the great flukes sticking up like a 
shark’s teeth, and I just cleared it, but I got 
one foot tangled in a rope dangling over in 
unshipshape fashion, and I fetched the whole 
coil down, but the end held fast in the other 
anchor chain. I had sense enough to know, 
as I got to the bottom and found myself held 


there by that tangled rope, that if I didn’t get 
out of it, it was Joe Stephens’s last cruise for 
certain.. I kicked and kicked, but ’twas no 
good. Then I worked my hand into my 
pocket, meaning to get out my jack-knife and 
cut the rope. But, bless your soul, Maury! 
there seemed to be half a dozen loads of iron 
pressing down on my head, and my eyes felt 
as if they were bursting out of their sockets. 
I tasted something warm in my mouth, and 
guessed it was blood, and then everything 
went from me, and there I lay on the bottom, 
my legs tangled in a rope and the breath gone 
from me, and if you don’t call that being 
drowned, just tell me what is.” 

“O Joe, how did you escape?” exclaimed I, 
drawing a long breath. 

Joe drew his hard hand across his eyes, 
and his voice was a little unsteady as he 
replied: 

“A born gentleman, with a heart as big as 
six of those Motleys, came to my help. ‘God 
bless his memory! say I; and may my heart 
stop beating when I forget to reverence his 
memory, and be grateful for his brave, helping 
hand.” 

And ‘again Joe looked down towards the 
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point, over which loomed the tall tower of Old 
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Hugh’s Look-off. 

“Go on,” said I, impatiently. . 

“He was out fishing, this generous young 
gentleman, and he saw me go overboard. And 
he rowed up as fast as he could, and when he 
found I didn’t come up—while all the other 
lubberly creatures stood gaping, scared most 
to death—he pulled off his coat, dove down, 
and found out where I was, and what was 
the trouble. He had to go down the second 
time to cut the rope and reeve another around 
my waist to pull me up by. But no time was 
lost, and when I came up, the blood daubed’ 
all round my mouth and nostrils, while the 
others stood doing nothing but groan, he 
rolled me around, poured brandy down my 
throat, and brought me back to life. That's 
the good deed he did, and if I don’t give my 
strength and good-will to do something in re- 
turn, th I’m a shameless wretch, even if he 


aint here to know it.” 

And Joe brought down his fist so heavily 
to the bench that I stared at him in 
astonishment. 

“Were you friends after that, Joe?” asked 


I, deeply interested. 


“As good friends as could be. Better’n 
you'd think a rich young gentleman could be 
with a poor sailor. That wasn’t the last good 
turn he did me. I’m sure I reverenced the 
very ground he trod on, and I never believed 
a word of the slanderous things I heard of 
him.” 

“ He’s dead now, you said ?” 

“TI suppose so; that’s the talk. He went 
far away to foreign parts, but long before 
that, I lost sight of him.” 

And Joe looked off gloomily towards te 
outer sea. 

“What was his name, Joe?” asked I, sud- 
denly, after a long and thoughtful pause. 

Joe eyed me a moment uneasily, fidgeted 
on his seat, and hunted up more tobacco 
before he replied: 

“Arnold Yelveton.” 

‘I jumped up from my seat as if I had been 
shot. I suppose my face must have shown 
the wild excitement which filled my heart. I 
know my voice trembled and the hot tears 
rushed to my eyes. 

“O Joe! O Joe!” said I. 


" And Joe took my hand as I crossed over to 
him and wrung it, and blubbered out, while 
the pouring tears made two little rivulets 
down his furrowed cheeks: _ 

“It’s no use to try to cheat you, lad. Yes, 


Look-off. 


Maury, yes, you've guessed it out,” said 
Joe. 


And then we shook hands again, and I 
went back to the tiller; and I turned my face 
away so that Joe need not see how the tears 
were still running from my eyes, and so I 
shouldn’t trouble him either by taking notice - 
of his emotion. 

We neither of us spoke another word until 
I turned the Relief’s head towards Old Hugh’s 
Look-off, when all at ence Joe exclaimed in 
quite another tone: 

“Haul off, Maury! haul off! There’s a 
small sail-boat down there. Hadn’t we better 
look after her?” 

I examined it closely, and then went down 
into the cabin for my glass. 

“You are right, Joe. I really believe it is 
the same boat, and the hat looks amazingly 
like that broad-brimmed Panama.” 

So we put the Relief around again, and 
went out further down towards the channel, 
though Joe, after a glance at the sky, made 
me put a reef in the sail. 

We were soon near enough to see that the 
boat held a solitary occupant, and to follow 
his movements when he took a glass from his 


pocket, and in his turn examined us. A mo- 
ment after, he let out his sail to its utmost 
extent, and took his place at the tiller. 

“He means to run away from us, Joe,” 
said I. 

“He'll soon be sick of that, We gain on 
him without the jib, and with mainsail 
reefed,” said Joe, laconically. “If he’s got 
that ox we’ll make him hand it over, orsend 
the son of a sea-cook and his boat both to 
Davy’s locker.” 

“Now you're asailor, Joe,” said I, laughing. 
“But I do want to catch him. Supposing we 
run up the jib.” 

“Up with her, then!” responded Joe, his 
eyes a-twinkle with satisfaction at the 
prospect, and he lent his assistance at the 
operation. 

The Relief leaped forward like a horse 
feeling the touch of the spur. 

“How do you like that?” muttered Joe, 
looking over to the little boat which was 
speeding along. 

“ What is he doing now?” queried L. 

We saw in a moment. He had rigged 4 


sort of staysail and was running it up. 


“He means to face us gallantly,” growled 
Joe; “but he must be a pretty skillful boat- 
man to manage in that style when those 


clouds get up.” 
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* Joe,” said I, trembling with excitement, 
“\et’s shake out that reef.” 

“Out with it!” responded Joe; “but look 

to your halyards.” , 

And on we went. But we felt rather 
ashamed to be putting such unequal odds 
against the brave little sail-boat, and we 
watched her with earnest attention. Mean- 
time the wind increased, and the clouds 
thickened overhead. 

“He’s crazy if he carries that rig much 
longer,” said Joe. 

“He knows it,” exclaimed I; “there goes 
the improvised sail. And see! he’s reefing 
the other.” 

“ And falling off. He’s given up, and means 
to let us come up with him. Stand by to 
lower your jib, Maury. It’s no good being 
reckless if you have got a saucy boat. We'll 
be generous to a fallen foe.” 

“It’s he, Joe. I’m sure it is he,” said I, 
while I worked. 

“All right. He’s got to hear what we've 
got to say, anyhow, Maury. Do you hail him 
when we get alongside.” 

Accordingly I stood up, and, pulling off my 
Cap, sung out: 


“Ahoy, there! We want to speak to you.” 

“Allright. You beat me handsomely, and 
I may as well consider myself at your mercy,” 
responded the stranger, good-humoredly. 

“Will you come aboard the yacht, sir? It 


is getting rough for your boat, and we can 
tow her back.” 

He hesitated for just a moment, glancing at 
Joe rather suspiciously, I thought. 

“ There’s no one here but a good friend of 
mine,” I explained. “We wish to speak with 
you.” 

At this, he seized hold of a rope I had 
dropped down for his assistance, and vaulted 
lightly up to our deck. 

“Why were you chasing me?” asked he, 
turning to me a pleasant but well-bronzed 
face, almost covered by its mustache and 
flowing beard. 


“I want you to tell me about that box. 
Either you picked it up yourself, or you know 
who did,” answered I, bluntly. “It cannot be 
of any consequence to you, and it is of the 
utmost value to us.” 


“ Well, I certainly did see it picked up. I 
told you that, But how can I be able to tell 


you who got it? I am a stranger in these 
parts, and don’t know three people aside from 
the landlord of the Glen House and his 
clerk.” 
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“But you might tell what he was like who 
took it,” I returned, impatiently. 

“Men and boys are very hard to describe. 
He had on a coat, and pantaloons, and a hat. 
I certainly did not see his face.” 

“Tt was a man, then?” 

“Yes, it was aman. I am afraid it is little 
more information than that I shall be able to 
give you.” 

I gave a dismal groan. 

“Stuff? broke in Joe Stephens. “Look 
here, stranger. You picked up that box your- 
self. Hand it over, or tell where we can find 

*it, or P’'i pitch you into the sea.” 

And Joe stood up, his great fists doubled, 
in a belligerent attitude. 

“And who may you be?” questioned the 
stranger, not so much daunted as I expected. 

“I’m one as will see that boy and his 
mother have their rights, let what will come,” 


responded Joe, stoutly; “and my name is Joe 
Stephens, and if you make inquiries, you’ll 
find ’m a man to keep pretty near to my 
word. More than that, I don’t know as it 
concerns you to find out.” 

“Well, Joseph, I've no doubt you're a good 
fellow, and a brave one, but as regards that 


gentle little threat of yours, I must really be 
allowed to doubt the possibility of its execu- 
tion,” said the stranger, with the utmost non- 
chalance. “This is a fine little craft, my lad,” 
he added, turning coolly to me. 

I nodded my head with thé most acrimo- 
nious look I could command. 

He proceeded to examine the yacht in as 
much smiling composure as if we had given 
him the most jovial reception. 

Joe faced him, boiling over with wrath. 

“T say, stranger, this is no time for foolery. 
We are in earnest. You've got to give usa 
satisfactory account of that box.” 

“You don’t say! Well, now, my dear 
Joseph, isn’t that unreasonable? Just think 
how foolish it would be in me, when, if I only 
had it, I might take it to Mrs. Motley, the 
grand lady up beyond there, and get—I 
wonder what I couldn’t get for that box?” 

“ Zounds, Maury, I have a mind to murder 
him,” vociferated Joe, furiously. “It’s plain 
to see he knows all about it.” 

I also was trembling with anger. And there 
the stranger stood smiling and bowing, as 


much at ease as a Frenchman in a ball- 
room. 

“My dear friends,” said he, blandly, “I 
would suggest that yeu add amother reef to 
your sail, if you don’t close reef it entirely. 
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I’ve an idea that cloud will spit out its fury in 
less than twenty minutes.” 

Joe looked up to the sky and nodded for 
me to comply. _We close-reefed, and coiled 
the ropes securely. While doing it, I managed 
to whisper to Joe: 

“What are we going to do with him, 
Joe?” 

The stranger saw my movement, and prob- 
ably guessed its meaning. He burst out into 
a hearty laugh, the rich, musical echoes 
ringing in our ears. 

I was more incensed than ever; but the 
effect on Joe was inexplicable. He started, 
stared wildly about him, and then dropped 
down upon the seat, trembling in every 
limb. 

“ What is the matter, Joe?” asked I, in an 

anxious whisper. 

'  “Tt?s no use, Maury,” returned he, in the 
same tone; “leave him alone. We shan’t do 
any good threatening.” And then he dropped 
his head, and sat there in dumpish silence all 
the rest of the run up towards the point 


again. 

I secretly concluded that it was some one 
Joe recognized, of whom he was terribly 
afraid. But the growing severity of the 
weather took up my attention. We scudded 
along at no foolish rate even under the bare 
pole. 

“TI don’t believe we can get back to our 
moorings to-night, Joe,” said I, after a long 
silence, looking around anxiously. 

“You can run in to the cove there by that 
place—what is it they call it? Old Hugh’s 
Look-off,” said the stranger; and looking over 
to him I saw that his face had grown grave 
anc sad, almost stern. 

“Go,” said Joe, mechanically, letting his 
head fall again. 

And so I run for the Look-off. The waves 
were getting higher and higher, and the little 
boat bebind dragged so heavily that I ex- 
pected every moment to hear the line which 
held her snap. But I managed to run safely 
against the pier and throw off the anchor. 
Joe sat like one stupefied, and it was the 
stranger who helped me run an extra line to 
the shore to make her fast. In doing this, 
our hands accidentally met. He started, and 
bending suddenly down, looked into my eyes 
with a fierce, wistful, passionate pathos of 
manner, which frightened while it thrilled 
me strangely. I had not time to demand an 
explanation, for before I could think of any- 


thing else, he sprang down from the pier, 


glided lightly along the shore and disappeared. 
“ Joe, Joe, he has got away, and he has not 
told about the box,” said L 
“ Never mind, Maury, it’s no use. He must 
take his own time,” replftd Joe, pensively. 


CHAPTER XV. 

WE did not get back until daybreak, and I 
hurried home to relieve my mother’s anxiety. 
Fortunately she discovered that Joe had gone 
out with me, and she had, therefore, spared 
her alarm, knowing that he was wise and 
skillful enough to secure the safety of the 
Relief. Mr. Starkweather came in the first 
train from the city, so I had no opportunity 
to relate my adventures, 

I left them and went off.to school, trembling 
a little in reference to Dr. Polisher’s decision. 
I read what it was the moment I saw his face, 
and had no hope, although Frank Joy came 
hurrying to me to whisper that it would be 
all right, he was sure. 

“Uncle Bart has gone away, and wont be 
home till night,” he said; “but Aunt Emma 
wrote a note to Dr. Polisher, and that will be 
just as good. Only think, Maury, it’s all over 
the school that you have stolen a box from 
down to the Look-off That provoking Reg 
Motley set it agoing. And Mrs. Motley called 
on aunt and told her the same thing. She 
brought a petition for aunt to sign, asking to 
have you_turned out of school. You'd better 
believe Aunt Emma knew better than that. 
And she tried to reason with Mrs. Motley, 
and I guess the great lady went off pretty well 
worked up.” 

“TI wonder what she said was in the box?” 
asked I. 

“Well, Aunt Emma said she inferred that 
it was a valuable set of emeralds, for Mrs. 
Motley kept saying she would not lose those 
emeralds for a good many hundred dollars.” 

“O, the wicked woman!” cried I, passion- 
ately. “It was no such thing, Frank. It was 
only a little slip of paper. And what business 
had anything of hers to be there at Old Hugh’s - 
Look-off? Didn’t they tell us it belonged to 
the poor old man’s son, who was far away, DO 
one knew where ?” 

“Yes, but then you know, don’t you, 
Maury ?—but how should you, I only found 
it out myself yesterday,” he added, quickly. 
“This Mrs. Motley was a daughter of the 
second Mrs. Yelyeton. So Old Hugh was her 
stepfather, and he left her all his great prop- 
erty, and would have given her that place too, 
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I suppose, only you know it could not be 
willed away.” 

“O—h!” exclaimed I, and a great flood of 
light rushed into my mind. 

Poor Frank could not comprehend me, 
when I clenched my hands wrathfully, and 
muttered : 

“ The wicked, wicked woman! She shan’t 
crush me. I'll defy her! T’ll fight her every 
way and every how. I'll have no compunc- 
tion now in taking every advantage I can 
et.” 

, “ Why,Maury,” said Frank, in astonishment. 

I burst into a flood of tears. I could not 
help it for the life of me, and who should 
come along to see them but Reg Motley and 
Charley Grey. 

“Ho, ho! look, Charley! there’s a cry- 
baby for you,” sneered Reg. “I guess he mis- 
trusts what’s waiting for him. The miserable 
thief. He hasn’t seen the worst of it yet.” 

“Tam a scholar at the academy, and I shall 
keep its rules,” gasped I; “but if I wasn’t, 
Reg Motley, you wouldn’t say those words to 
me twice.” 

And then I yielded to Frank’s urgent pull 
and went on to the schoolroom. 

I knew very well what was coming, when 
Dr. Polisher, after the morning exercises, 
cleared his voice, and rose up behind his 
desk. For a moment my heart sank, and 
then it rose defiantly. I was innocent, and if 
I had not been poor, and the Motleys rich, 
Dr. Polisher would have come to a very dif- 
ferent decision. It was he who should be 
ashamed, not me; and this reflection enabled 
me to lift up my head, and look around me 
unblushingly. 

“ Young gentlemen, I desire your attention 
for a few moments,” said the principal. “I 
have a very painful and disagreeable duty to 
perform.” 

I saw Reg Motley smile and toss his head, 
and I lifted mine more haughtily. 

“ You all know the great care and jealous 
solicitude with which I have watched over 
your surroundings,” continued Dr. Polisher, 
swelling inte pomposity; “that I have en- 
deavored to ward off every contamination to 
keep you from all pernicious influence. That, 
in fact, the moral influence of this academy 
has been the prime cause of its success and 
popularity.” 

He paused and looked around, as if expect- 
ing the attentive listeners, one and all, to rise 
up and answer “ay, ay, sir.” All, however, 


remaining quiet, he proceeded: 
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“Circumstances have come to my know- 


ledge damaging the reputation of one of the 
members of this school. One, I am happy to 
say, who has not been long under this honor- 
able roof. No pupil upon whom the taint of 
suspicion rests has any right to remain here. 
The very walls themselves would cry out 
against it. I must hasten to save the rest 
of the scholars from the contagion. I 
only feel, then, that I am discharging an 
imperative duty, when I declare that Maurice 
Stone is no longer a member of this school.” 

At my name every eye in the room turned 
to my desk. I was thankful to feel that I did 
not blush nor blanch. Frank told me after- 
wards, that I was deadly pale, and that my 
lips were set firmly, and my eyes flashed like 
a young lion’s, if any one knows what that is. 

I arose instinctively in my seat. 

“Sir,” said I, “you have stated your ac- 
cusation in very vague terms. . I have a right 
to demand a plain statement, why I am dis- 
charged without having broken any of the 
laws of your school. If it is simply because a 
rich woman asks it, to gratify the spite of her 
son, I think these, my schoolmates, ought to 
understand that it is so, and they will then be 
able to judge for themselves between your 
conduct and mine.” 

Dr. Polisher turned fairly purple. He was 
not only amazed, but furious, at my audacity 
in calling him to account for his actions. 

“TI do not retain thieves in my school!” 
said he, vindictively, quite forgetting his 
dignity. 

“T should hope you would not,” answered 
I; “nor would I advige you to listen to the 
advice of a thief, even though she be a 
wealthy woman.” 

“Maurice Stone, how dare you?’ vocif- 
erated he, seizing the great ruler that I had 
not seen in use during my attendance at the 
academy. 

“You have driven me to my own defence!” 
answered I. 

“ Please sir, have you received any proof of 

Maury’s guilt ?” asked Frank Joy, generously 
coming to my defence. “I beg that you will 
wait till the affair is investigated.” 
. “It needs no further investigation, his own 
account shows that he has done precisely 
what he was accused of doing,” answered Dr. 
Polisher, in his indignation going, I fancy, a 
little beyond the truth. “Take your ‘seat, 
Master Joy.” 

Frank obeyed the order, but with an indig- 
nant face. 
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I stood stiff and upright as a statue, as I 
said, keeping my voice cool and steady: 

“I take this opportunity to say now and 
here, that I am falsely accused, and that no 
fair or just investigation into the matter has 
been made.” 

And then I turned, and began gathering up 
my books and putting them into the satchel. 

“Young gentlemen, you will take warning, 
I trust, by this example. Avoid the very 
slightest temptation to wrong; for you see 
how deep into guilt even a lad of such tender 
years as yours can be led,” said Dr. Polisher, 
flourishing his ruler as if it had been a 
jewelled sceptre. “Now you may have your 
recess.” 

He rung the bell, and turned away with a 
withering glance at me. I was verysorry. I 
had respected him when he talked over his 
perplexity on the previous day. Now, how- 
ever, he had taken a fals: stand. He was 
appearing before the school as an impartial 
and righteous judge, conscientious in the dis- 
charge of his duty; whereas he was only the 
interested, weakly tool of a wealthy and 
influential patron. 

I went out slowly, my satchel on my arm, 
and taking my hat from the ante-room, fol- 
lowed the boys out into the yard, lingering to 
see who were my friends. It was like the first 
day of my appearance. Only Frank Joy had 
courage to brave the frown of Reg Motley, 
the disfavor of Dr. Polisher. Frank—dear, 
generous fellow—took me by the hand. 

“You'll be righted, Maury. This thing 
can’t end here. There'll be a deeper 
investigation.” 

“T think there will, Frank,” answered I. 

“You'd better cry a little more,” shouted 
Reg Motley; “ you low, mean, miserable thief! 
Didn’t I tell you that you had got to march 
out of this academy ?” 

“T am free from the rules now, Reg Mot- 
ley,” answered I, the blood seething fast and 
hot through my veins. “Take care what you 
Say.” 
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“ Thief, thief, thief!” shouted Reg. 

I tossed my satchel to Frank, gave one leap 
and faced him with flashing eyes, and fists 
doubled into solid knots, 

“Take that back, sir.” 

“T wont. You're a low, sneaking thief, and 
you and your mother both ought to be rode 
out of the town on a rail,” continued he, in- 
solently, at the same time putting the back 
fence between him and me. 

The way I went over that fence was not 
slow. Reg ran to the utmost of his speed, and 
I tore after him. We went round and round 
the yard three times, the boys breathlessly 
watching us. But my toughened muscles 
and work-expanded chest could tire out his, 
any time. I gained upon him at last, seized 
him by the collar, and dragged him along. An 
odd idea came to me. I would not degrade 
myself by pummelling him as if I were a 
prize fighter. I carried him to the muddy, 
dirty duck pond, and despite his struggles, 
and strangling, and blowing, I dipped him in 
half a dozen times. Then I laid him down on 
the grass. Such a sight as he was with the 
muddy streams flowing down his face and 
dripping from every limb! Taller than I, he 
was like a rag in my hands. 

“There, Reg Motley,” said I, “that will do 
for this time, but unless you want another 
dose, you will keep a civil tongue in your 
head when we meet again.” And straighten- 
ing myself up I walked off. None too soon, 
for some of Reg’s cronies had rushed in to 
Dr. Polisher. 

Frank Joy tossed me my books, and 
shouted : 

“Off with you, Maury, before the teachers 
are out.” And I knew by his dancing eyes 
how much he blamed my exploit. 

I suppose I was wrong. It would have 
been better for me to have repeated some 
mild rebuke and left him. But if I tell the 
truth, I must own that I walked off feeling 
a great deal of satisfaction at the performance, 
and immensely relieved of my anger. 
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JACKSTRAWS. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


Wao made the jackstraws?. Nobody 
knows. Uncle Jack bought them of a queer 
old foreigner on the street, and he said they 
came from Germany. So I suppose some 
dreamy German cut and carved them, to 
make a living for his children, and, while he 
worked, his mind was full of quaint fancies 
and mystic speculations. That was why the 
toys grew so pretty and so wonderful in his 
fingers. 

Uncle Jack brought them home to his two 
little nephews Harry and Daisy, and in a 
trice the box was emptied right on the centre 
of the round, mahogany table, so that the 
boys could have a game. What a heap of 
delights that was! There was a tiny rake, 
and a little wheelbarrow, a slender ladder, a 
hoe, a spade, a hammer, a lovely little bow 
and arrows, a mimic sword, a saw full of 
teeth, an axe, a gun, and a score mdre of 
small wonders hidden away in the heap, not 
one of them more than two inches long. 
Then there were all the common straws 
besides. 

“0, O, O!” cried the children, in rapture. 

“There is a little baby sail-boat!” exclaim- 
ed Harry. “I see the masts of it!” 

“TI see, I see!” said Daisy, looking intently. 
“And O, away down there, there is a little 
face looking at me!” 

“ Now we'll begin,” said Harry, seizing one 
of the little quill hooks. “I’m after that 
sword; it’s marked twenty-five.” And he 
drew it off without the least disturbance to 
the others; so then he had a right to try 
again. This time he bore away the bow and 
arrows; but when he tried for the little rake 
he failed. 

“There, I joggled!” he said; “now it’s 
your turn, Daisy.” 

So Daisy, trembling with excitement and 
pleasure, carefully lifted off the rake, and 
succeeded in getting the wheelbarrow, too. 
And then he “joggled;” but his two prizes 
counted fifty in the game, and that gave him 
a pretty fair start. 

“Hurrah!” cried Harry, “I’m going to try 
for that sail- ” And he put the little 
hook in the helm; but thaf jarred all the 
others so they fell ont of place, and Harry 
won nothing at all. But now the little face 


Daisy had seen was plainly visible, and O, 
wonder of wonders! it was a tiny, carved 
maiden, only an inch and a half long. She 
was cut out of white wood, and that made 
her very fair and delicate. She wore a 
peasant’s dress, and a little cap half hid her 
curly hair; but her face was so pretty, and 
sweet, and modest, it really seemed to Daisy 
as if she smiled at him. 

“O,” he whispered, holding his breath, “I 
wonder if I could draw out that little girl!” 

And he softly caught the quill under her 
arm and drew gently upon it. The jack- 
straws all lay perfectly still, and in a minute 
more the beautiful little maiden lay in Daisy’s 
chubby hands. He was silent with delight. 
She was marked one hundred, too, so now he 
was ahead of Harry. Daisy held her caress- 
ingly for a moment, and then he laid her 
down by his wheelbarrow ‘and tried again. 
This time he lifted the tiny ladder off from 
the heap, and put that, too, in the corner 
where his winnings lay. But the next time 
he tried for the boat, and failed; but he jarred 
it so that it fell over on one side, and then 
Harry easily bore it away in triumph. Then 
the children shouted both at once; for right 
under where the boat had lain, there was a 
little man, two inches high, all carved out of 
brown wood, and just as handsome as he 
could be: He was dressed like a soldier, and 
had on a soldier’s hat and feather. There he 
lay, and it seemed as if Harry could get him 
without any trouble at all. 

“ Hurrah!” he cried; “he counts one hun- 
dred and fifty, and I’m going to have him!” 

But one cannot always calculate even upon 
jackstraws. Just as Harry was cleverly lifting 
the little soldier by his hat, the little soldier 
kicked! Upon my word he did; but I don’t 
think Harry saw it, for just then a fly buzzed 
before his eyes and made him wink. Perhaps 
Daisy saw it, for he stared gravely with his 
round, blue eyes. Any way, the little soldier 
kicked. He kicked, and sent three common 
jackstraws rattling down on the table. 

“Why, I thought I was sure of him,” said 
Harry, gaping; “but I joggled and lost him. 
Now it’s your turn, Daisy.” 

Daisy hesitated; he looked timidly at the 
little soldier, then he slowly lifted away the 
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three common jackstraws that had rolled 
down, and that only count one apiece. Then 
he looked longingly at the little soldier again, 
and it almost seemed as if the little soldier 
winked. Daisy’s mouth opened as if he was 
going to say O! but Harry was impatient, 
and told him to hurry. 

Then Daisy put the quill hook down under 
the soldier’s arms, and the soldier caught 
hold of it dexterously with his hand, and 
drew up his feet so as not to hit the other 
jackstraws. But when Daisy lifted him out, 
he appeared only a straight, stiff, little, wood- 
en Soldier; so Daisy rubbed his eyes, and did 
not say a word, and the game went on. But 
if the boys had only looked at the little 
soldier, and not at the heap of jackstraws! 

For the moment the soldier was put in the 
corner with Daisy’s winnings, the little 
maiden and he ran into each other’s arms 
and embraced lovingly. 

“O Bernardotti, have we met again?” she 
murmured. 

“Yes, Fifine. I thought I had lost you—I 
thought we were parted forever; but I deter- 
mined to seek afl over the world for you, and 
now we have met again.” 

“ Life is full of changes!” said Fifine, softly. 

“And now,” said her soldier Berpardotti, 
“we will make our home here on this fine 
mahogany plain. We can begin a garden; 
here is the wheelbarrow and the rake. Now, 
if I only had my bow and arrows, I could go 
to the hunt.” 

“I know where the bow is,” said Fifine, 


. eagerly; “the other boy took it and put it 


over by his elbow.” 

“Very well,” said the little wooden soldier, 
“T shall go for it. It will not take me long, 
and you can be seeing if the wheel of the 
wheelbarrow is in order. It is apt to stick 
fast, you know.” 

So Fifine began to turn the wheel, and 
Bernardotti ran lightly along the side of the 
table to the corner where Harry kept his 
winnings. As he was only two inches high, 
and did not make any noise, the boys never 
noticed him at all; they were too busy with 
the game. The little wooden soldier snatched 
up his bow and two arrows, gave a hasty 
glance about him, and then ran back to the 
Ettle wooden peasant maiden; for he and 
she were betrothed. This little trip tired 
him, and he lay down to rest, with the bow 
fora pillow. — 

Just then Harry turned to lay the gun and 
axe he had just won among his other prizes, 


and he instantly missed the little bow and 
arrows. 

“Why, where has my bow gone?” he ex- 
claimed, looking first on the floor and then 
across the table. An angry flush came into 
his face. 

“O Daisy,” he cried, “how mean you are! 
I have found you out! You took my bow 
and arrows, and put them among your own 
things, and there they are under your soldier’s 
head !” 

Poor Daisy looked dismayed. He could not 
understand it, but he knew he was innocent, 
and his little face grew sad and grieved. 
There was the bow, indeed, and the wooden 
soldier lay upon it, and the wooden maiden 
had fallen across the wheelbarrow. Daisy 
took the bow and gave it back to his brother. 

“Indeed, indeed, I never touched it before, 
Harry!” he said, earnestly. 

“Any way, you shall not touch it again,” 
replied Harry, with some harshness. “See! 
I am going to put walls between us.” 

“But look,” said Daisy, “my arm cannot 
reach to your side of the table, so how could 
I get’ to your arrows?” And he laid his little 
fat arm out full length—it did not reach far, 
to be sure. But Harry shook his head, and 
went on building walls. He piled up books 
around his own heap of winnings, and piled 
up books around Daisy’s. A wall three books 
high. Then he knew he must be safe, and 
they began to play again; for there was still 
quite a heap of jackstraws between them to 
be won, and a lovely little flag lay in the 
most tempting position. As soon as the boys 
were fairly engaged again, the little wooden 
soldier sprang up and ran to Fifine who was 
almost crying. 

“Never mind,” he said, stroking her wood- 
en curls; “I'll get the bow back and my 
sword, too.” 

“But how?” she asked, despairingly. “See 
how they have shut us in among these strange 
mountains !” 

But her soldier only laughed, and, seizing 
the little ladder, he set it up against the 
books, and lightly climbed to the top. Then 
he drew the ladder after him, and let it down 
on the other side of the wall, and thus he 
climbed down. O, if Harry had only looked! . 
or if Daisy had looked, or Uncle Jack! For 
the little soldier was so brave and handsome, 
and he walked nimbly along the table, pulling 
the ladder along with him, till he reached 
Harry’s wall. Then he set it up against the 
books again, and climbed over as before. 
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There he was among Harry’s treasures again, 
and he seized up his bow and arrows, and 
hung the little sword from his belt, and took 
the gun, too; for he felt as if he must have 
them all. 

But this made it clumsy work getting home 
again, and it was all he could do to climb bis 
ladder to the top of Harry’s wall; and then 
le had to pull the ladder up, and plant it on 
the other side, so as to descend on the 
mahogany plain again. That was almost too 
much when his arms were so full, and, O 
horror! as he was going step by step down 
the ladder his foot slipped, and away he rolled 
on the table with a great clatter, all in a heap, 
ladder, sword, gun, bow and arrows, and little 
wooden soldier. 

Then Daisy and Harry looked. And then 
they looked at each other, they were so 


surprised. 

“You threw them there!” exclaimed 
Harry. 

“No, I didn’t!” said Daisy; “he did it 


himself. I saw him jump.” 

“So did I,” said Harry; “but didn’t you 
put him on the ladder and make him fall ?” 

“TI never touched him,” declared Daisy, 
solemnly. 

“TI never heard of jackstraws doing such 
things,” said Harry, becoming thoughtful. 

“Let us go tell Uncle Jack,” suggested 
Daisy. And away they ran to the window 
where their uncle sat reading his newspaper, 
and began their wonderful story. But the 
moment their backs were turned, up jumped 
the little wooden soldier, and, tugging at his 
ladder, hurried to Daisy’s wall and clambered 
over. Then he threw down the ladder, and 
leaned against the wheelbarrow with his little 
Fifine. They looked at each other. 

“ What a hubbub those children make!” he 
said, laughing. 
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“T think,” said the little wooden maiden, 
trembling, “I think we had better keep per- 
fectly still after this, or some harm may come 
to us.” 

So when Uncle Jack came to the table, 
wiping his spectacles, there was no sign that 
anything peculiar had happened, only the 
gun, and the bow and arrows lay out on the 
table; but then, as he said, the boys might 
easily have dropped them and forgotten it. 
Certainly no one ever heard of jackstraws 
being alive, and they could see for themselves 
that the maiden was only a bit of fine white 
wood, and the soldier a bit of brown wood. 

“ But when we went to call you, the soldier 
and the ladder lay right here by the gun!” 
persisted both the boys. 

“Pshaw, pshaw! nonsense!” said Uncle 
Jack.’ And he went back to the newspaper. 

Then the children finished their game, but 
no more wénders happened, though they 
watched very closely. When it was done, 
they put the jackstraws back into the box 
and went to school. 

But no one ever would believe the story, 
and when other little boys came to play jack- 
straws with Harry and Daisy, they would 
laugh at the idea of carved wood moving 
about. In fact, the little figures did not move 
any more at such times; they had learned to 
be cautious; but when they were shut up in 
their own box, that seemed like a safe home 
to them, and they whispered, and laughed, 
and played at housekeeping. 

But I suppose no one could be made to 
believe it. Even Harry and Daisy grew at 
last to think they must have been mistaken. 
Still, every one who saw the jackstraws con- 
fessed that they were wonderfully pretty, and 
that they must have been cut and carved by 
some dear old German dreamer who loved 
little children. 


OUR CHARLIE. 


” BY HARRIET N. HAVENS. 


A cherub boy with an angel brow, 
And eyes of violet blue; 

A fairy form with a childish grace, *° 

With roguish smiles on a dimpled face, 
And ringlets of golden hue, 


O, the music sweet of the dancing feet, 

As they come through the open door; 
While the lisping words give a pure delight, 
As they fall like pearls from morn till night, 
From the coral lips of our baby bright, 

Who patters along the floor. 


Our 


NEVER was better name given to a little 
boy than this funny one to the hero of my 
story. 

Now I would not have you suppose that 
the child really bure the name of “ Topsey 
Turvey.” He really had the pretty one of 
Willie Warren. His nurse gave him the queer 
one of Topsey Turvey because he created 
such confusion in the house. The funny little 
fellow never seemed satisfied except when 
eating, so his young mother kept filling his 
mouth, till he became the veriest glutton in 
the world. 

When he could creep, he kept one person 
busy watching him to preverit him from 
choking to death. He seemed to think his 
mouth the receptacle for all the stray pins, 
needles, paper, bits of coal, and even picked 
the paper of the wall and ate it. Poor Mrs. 
Warren was worn almost to a shadow with 
anxiety; yet she loved the child with all a 
mother’s devotion. He was truly a lovely- 
looking boy, with rosy cheeks and black eyes, 
but his inordinate love of eating, and mis- 
chievous propensities, annoyed every one so 
much, that he was not a favorite, only with 
his parents. 

One day his mother missed him, and going 
into the garden, found him seated in the 
midst of a flower-bed, his mouth crammed with 
dirt, and his lap filled with rare flowers, while 
verbenas, gladiolas, various hued pansies, 
delicate tea-roses were strewn in rich con- 
fusion around him. 

At another time his mother was busy sew- 
ing, and Willie was sitting at her feet quietly 
playing. Suddenly he looked up and said: 

“Mamma, a needle cratches me ’way inside,” 
at the same time pointing to his breast. Mrs. 
Warren threw down her work in great alarm, 
saying: 

“Did you swallow a pin, Willie? tell me, 
darling?” With the most cunning expression, 
he looked up into her frightened face, and 
replied : 

“Me not swallow a pin. When Dod make 
Topsey, he not sew all the seams up, and 
fordot to pull the needle out, and it scratches 
me.” 

' ‘When he was about five years of age, he 
met with an adventure that came near ending 
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TOPSEY TURVEY. 


BY E. M. H. 


his life. One cold day in December, his 
mother, who was very proud of him, dressed 
him gayly, and told him to stand at the door 
a few moments till she was ready to take him 
to walk. Her back was scarcely turned, when 
a girl of about thirteen years came up to the 
step, and holding up a large red apple, asked 
Willie if he would like to have it. Now, if 
there was anything he really loved, it was a 
red apple, and his papa always brought him a 
supply in his coat pocket. But the little 
glutton forgot all about how many he would 
get when his father came to supper. This 
one was before him; his mouth watered, and 
the little fat hands were hastily drawn from 
the mittens, and stretched forth to grasp the 
prize. The girl quickly put it behind her, 
saying: 

“You cannot have it without you come 
round the corner, where I have a whole 
basketful for you.” 

Willie thought a moment; he knew he was 
not allowed to leave the step; but a basket- 
ful—a whole basketful of red apples—all his 
own! The temptation was too great, so cast- 
ing a hurried glance to see if mamma was 
looking, he gave his hand to the girl, who 
quickly ran round the corner. Once out of 
sight of the house, she hurried the child on, 
scarcely giving him time to breathe. She 
slackened her pace for a moment, when he 
found breath to say: 

“Give me my basket of apples, and let me 
go to mamma.” 

The girl laughed a little mocking laugh, 
saying: 4 

“You will have to run a great deal further 
to get your. apples.” 

Then the child stopped and stamped his 
feet at her, and fairly screamed out in his 


rage: 

“You are a bad girl; you said the apples 
were round the corner; you tell stories; Iam 
going home to tell mamma.” 

Holding his hand tightly, she gave him the 
apple.she had, telling him to eat it, while 
they went after the basket. Again did his 
love of good things make him go quietly on. 

The apple kept him busy for some dis- 
tance, but when core and stem had vanished, 
he began to think of the basketful which had 
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not yet appeared, and again he stopped; but 
now the girl pulled him up an alley, trying to 
carry him, knowing his cries would not at- 
tract attention in those miserable places that 
so disgrace our cities. Finding tke child’s 
screams and struggles impeded her progress, 
she commenced to beat him, and continued 
it until the poor little fellow, between fright 
and fatigue, said he would go quietly. I don’t 
believe his own mother would have known 
him, with his tear-stained and weary face. 

Thus the poor child was dragged on till 
near the dusk of the evening found them two 
miles from the city, on a lonely common. 
Then the girl stopped, and deliberately 
stripped the child of every article of clothing 
except his flannel shirt. When she had com- 
pletely stripped him, she strove to pull herself 
away from the grasp of the half-frozen child, 
who clung to her as if she was his friend, 
crying: 

“Don’t leave poor Willie; I will be good! 
Please take me to mamma!” She only 
laughed in reply, and, holding the stolen 
clothes tight in one hand, she threw him on 
the ground and ran away, leaving him alone 
on the desolate common, with only the stars, 
that looked pityingly out of their twinkling 
_ eyes, upon the forlorn boy, who made the air 
ring with his piercing cries. 

Far away upon the edge of the common, 
stood a low-built house containing only one 
room. Round the fire sat Mrs. Donnelly and 
her three children. She had been working all 
day, and was resting while the kettle was 
boiling for tea. 

She sent Mike, the oldest boy, out to bring 
in some coal. In a moment he returned, 
calling: 

“Mother, come to the door and hear these 
awful screams.” 

His mother listened a moment and said: 

“That is some poor child in trouble,” and 
snatching up a candle and her shawl, the 
kind-hearted woman ran in the direction of 
the mournful cries, which every moment grew 
weaker, until they ceased, as she reached the 
exhausted child, who fell lifeless to the ground. 
Taking off her shawl and wrapping him in it, 
she hastened back to the house. Seating her- 
self by the fire, she rubbed the numb limbs of 
poor, half-frozen Willie. When he began to 
revive, she dressed him in a suit of clothes, 
old and patched, but clean. Upon question- 
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ing him, Mrs. Donnelly fouud out how badly 
he had been treated. It was too late to send 
Mike into the city, but she resolved to send 
him early in the morning to the police, hoping 
by this means to discover the parents, and 
probably bring the girl to punishment. 

Very little sleep Mrs. Donnelly got that 
night. Willie was feverish, and coughed a 
hoarse cough that filled her motherly heart 
with anxiety. 

As soon as she could get breakfast ready 
the following morning, she hurried Mike into 
the city, while she remained at home to care 
for the boy, who scarcely noticed anything, 
only occasionally he would murmur, “ Mamma, 
mamtna!” 

When Mrs. Warren sat Willie at the door, 
she expected to be back in a few moments; 
but the baby commenced to ery, and she was. 
detained some time. When she returned and 
found the child gone, she thought he had 
gone to one of the neighbors. So from one 
house to another she ran, hoping to find him, 
until, sick at heart, she sent for her husband, 
who called in the aid of the police, and yet no 
trace could be found. The parents wandered 
from one place to another, until near midnight 
they returned desponding to their home. 

About nine o’clock the next morning a 
ring was heard at the bell. Upon the door 
being opened, Mike, accompanied by a police 
officer, was ushered in. Immediately upon 
hearing Mike’s story, Mr. Warren procured a 
carriage, and taking the boy with them, both 
parents, with joyous hearts, hastened to their 
darling. 

Many were the kisses and tears that fell 
upon the hot face of poor Willie, as his 
mother took him in her arms from kind Mrs. 
Donnelly’s; and many were the thanks and 
large the donation the good woman received 
for her kindness to Topsey, who seemed to 
deserve the name of “Topsey Turvey ” more 
now than ever, as he had not only put the 
whole neighborhood, but the whole city, in 
excitement. Every effort was made to dis- 
cover the girl, without effect. She had so 
carefully covered her tracks, that no trace 
could be found of her. 

After Willie’s recovery from the long illness 
caused by exposure, he seemed entirely cured 
of his gluttony. He had learned a lesson he 
never forgot, and one which I hope my little 
readers will take warning by. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Hints.—Keep your meat in a 
dry, cool place, your fish on ice, and your veg- 
etables on a stone floor free from air. Cut 
your soap when it comes in, and let it dry 
slowly. Keep your sweet herbs in paper bags, 
each bag comtaining only one description of 
herb. They should be dried in the wind, and 
not in the sun; and when ordered in a receipt 
should be cautiously used, as a preponderance 
in any seasoning ‘spoils it. When oranges or 
lemons are used for juice, chop down the peel, 
put it in small pots, and tie them down for use. 
Apples should be kept on dry straw, in a dry 
place; and pears hung up by the stalk, A 
stair-carpet should never be swept down with 
a long broom, but always with a short-handled 
brush, and a dust-pan held closely under each 
step of the stairs. 


Hotcu Potcu.—Take any quantity of lamb 
chops, pare off the skin and greater part of the 
fat, trim the bones, cut the smaller end of the 
chops into pieces, and lay them along with the 
chops put in whole in a stewpan in this 
manner: A layer of chops at the bottom, cov- 
ered: with every kind of vegetable cut into 
mall pieces—onions, celery, lettuce, carrots, 
turnips and green peas; then put on a layer of 
chops, and so on with the vegetables until the 
whole are added; cover the ingredients with 
water, and let it stew several hours very 
gently, until both the meat and vegetables be- 
come tender, and the soup thick. 


To curE SHap.—Clean the shad nicely, 
place them in layers with back down, and laid 
open so as the inside of the fish may be up. 
Sprinkle each fish plentifully with ground 
salt, and let them stand twenty-four hours. 
This draws out all the blood. Wipe them all 
dry with clean napkins. Place them in layers 
in a clean tub, with the backs down as before. 
For one hundred shad take half a pound of 
saltpetre, and two pounds of brown sugar. 
Strew plenty of rock salt over them with the 
saltpetre and sugar; there is no danger of put- 
ting on too much salt, as they will only absorb 
a certain quantity. 

To Fry Potators.—Take the skin off raw 
potatoes, slice and fry them, either in butter or 
thin batter. 


A SURE UvRE For Rincworm.—Many fami- 
lies are troubled with these unsightly sores, 
and find difficulty in getting rid of them, using 
ink, and the many ointments recommended by 


venders. This has been our case, and we failed 
to get rid of the eruptions, until we remem- 
bered a remedy used successfully many years 
ago, namely, mushroom ketchup. We pro- 
eured a bottle of the best English mushroom 
ketchup—Crosse and Blackwell’s—applied it 
to the sores with a piece of cotton, and they 
soon disappeared. They will “bite” while 
there is any life in them, but the ketchup is 
too much for them. 


To CLEAR A Room oF Mosqurrors.—Take of 
gum camphor a piece about one-third the size 
of an egg, and evaporate it by placing itina 
tin vessel, and holding it over a lamp or candle 
taking care that it does not ignite. The smoke 
will soon fill the room and expel the mosqui- 
toes. One night not long since I was terribly 
annoyed by them, when I thought of and tried 
the above, after which I neither saw nor heard 
them that night; the next morning there was 
not one to be found ‘in the room, though the 
window had been left open all night. 


CLEANING WHITE OR CoLORED Kip GLOVES. 
—Have ready a little new milk in one saucer, 
and a piece of brown soap in another, and a 
clean cloth or towel folded three or four times; 
on the cloth spread out the glove smoothly and 
neatly; text take a piece of flannel and com- 
mence to rub the glove downwards towards 
the fingers, holding it firmly with the left 
hand; continue this process till the glove, if 
white, looks of a dingy yellow, though clean; 
if colored, till it looks dark and spoiled. Lay 
it out to dry, and you will have the pleasure of 
seeing old gloves look equal to new. They 
will be soft, glossy, smooth, elastic, and of ‘un- 
injured shape. 


Cure ror Frostep Fissu.—We are in- 
formed by good authority that nothing is 
better for withdrawing the frost without in- 
jury to frozen ears, cheeks and fingers, than 
the immediate application of kerosene—rub- 
bing it on gently a few times. In one instance 
both cheeks were frozen, and this remedy pro- 
cured immediate relief without the usual 
inflammation. The same person repeated the 
application at another time with equal success. 
In another case the remedy was applied to a 
badly-frozen ear, which, as in the other in- 
stances, it cured without inflammation. It is 
indispensable that the application be made 
before thawing. The remedy is the more val- 
uable because it is always at hand at every 
house. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


SmNcuLAR WALK OF THE Bat.—Bats are in 
general very much averse to the ground, and 
never, unless under compulsion, place them- 
selves on a level surface. Their mode of walk- 
ing is grotesque and awkward in the extreme; 
and the arduous task of proceeding along the 
ground is achieved with such difficulty that it 
seem# almost to be painful to the animal, 
which is condemned to exchange its easy, 
aerial course for the tardy and uncongenial 
crawl to which its earthly progress is limited. 
Quadrupedal in its form, although that form 
may be strangely modified, the bat will occa- 
sionally assume quadrupedal action, and walk 
on the ground by the aid of all its four feet. 
The method of advancing is as follows: The 
bat thrusts forward one of the fore legs or 
wings, and either hooks the claw at its ex- 
tremity over any convenient projection, or 
buries it in the ground. By means of this 
hold which it thus gains, the animal draws 
itself forward, raises its body partly off the 
earth, and advances the hind leg, making at 
the same time a kind of tumble forward. The 
process is then repeated on the other side, and 
thus the creature proceeds in a strange, un- 
earthly fashion, tumbling and staggering along 
as if its brain were reeling from the effects of 
disease. It steers a very deviating course, fall- 
ing first to one side and then the other, as it 
employs the limbs of either side. 


Tne AMERICAN BEAVER.—The beaver be- 
longs to one of the lower orders of the mam- 
malia. He isa rodent, like the rat or rabbit. 
He does not possess those cerebral convolu- 
tions that indicate high mental powers. Yet 
his mode of life requires him, as an amphibious 
animal, to make more provisions for emergen- 
cies than any other animal; and he seems to 
show nearly as much power of construction 
and adaptation as the ancient inhabitants of 
the lateustrine villages of Switzerland. Some- 
thing of the ingenuity of beavers is known to 
every one; but few, probably, know anything 
of the range of its powers; of the mechanism 
of its dams; of the lakes which it forms in 
favorable localities, by obstructing the course 
of streams, thus inundating hundreds of acres; 
of the long canals which it digs from its ponds 
through the low lands to the hills, from which 
it must cut down the trees; or of the “ beaver- 
slides” down the hillsides of the Missouri, 
. Where the bluffs run close to the river. In all 
this there is-something more than the me- 
chanical instinct of the bee; there is a reason 
and a foresight that are essentially human. 


Man has a mind vastly superior to the brutes; 
but mental power cannot be denied to them. 


French convict was con- 
demned at the age of eighteen years, in the 
year 1724, to suffer imprisonment for the term 
of 100 years. The convict served his time, was 
discharged, travelled on foot to Lyons, and 
laid claim to an estate that belonged to him, 
and in settlement therefor he received the sum 
of £4500. Among other interesting cases was 
that of Donald McDonald, who, at the age of 
107 years, was sent to the House of Correction 
for disorderly conduct, and afterwards, at the 
age of 137, came to a premature death, by fall- 
ing down stairs, Another case was mentioned, 
of a Russian, who lived to the great age of 168 
years; he married for the third time at the age 
of 93, and lived in all the enjoyments of matri- 
monial bliss with this third wife for a period of 
fifty years! Another case was mentioned of a 
man who, at thé age of 169, testified in court 
to an event that took place 140 years before! 


An Invatin’s CarriacE.—A London 
riage-builder has invented an “invalid’s car- 
riage,” the wheels of which are thickly-coated 
with vulcanized India-rubber to obviate noise, 
and the springs so arranged, both inside and 
outside, that the patient can scarcely be con- 
scious of the motion of the vehicle. The 
interior is fitted with every necessary, such as 
lavatory, commode and spring couch. The 
latter is so arranged that it can be fixed at 
any angle, for sitting, reclining, reposing; and, 
being detached from the vehicle, it can be 
carried by attendants into the house, that the 
patient may be lifted without inconvenience. 


Krre Furrers.—In India, Patna is famous 
for kites. Anybody desirous of making his 
fortune quickly should naturalize the Patna 
kite in this land. Every tenth shop in the 
bazars is a kite shop, and you would think 
that the whole population fly kites. With 
them it is a scientific amusement. The kite is 
diamond shaped, and light asa feather. It has 
no tail, and is flown to an almost incredible 
height with the lightest possible silk cord or 
thread. The thread is rubbed with pounded 
glass; and the science of kite-flying consists in 
artfully causing your kite to fall across your 
antagonist’s line, which, being so prepared 
with glass, it cuts like a knife, and then your 
antagonist’s kite flies away and is lost, 
and you win the wager dependent on the 
match, 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Trr For Tat.—In a Western village, Henry 
Marvin is widely known as one of the best 
auctioneers in the place. A few days since he 
was called upon to exercise his vocation at a 
place near Onondaga Hill. Among the arti- 
cles te be sold was a heifer, very attractive in 
her appearance, and consequently our friend 
Marvin dwelt quite extensively on her many 
excellences in the customary vernacular of an 
experienced auctioneer, winding up his elo- 
quent description with the flourish that she 
was as “gentle as a lamb.” Thereupon, a long, 
slabsided countryman, who had listened open- 
mouthed to the wordy display of our friend 


Marvin, whose legs were some twelve inches 
longer than his pants, approached the heifer, 
and, stooping down, commenced handling her 
teats. Bossy, not relishing such familiarity, 
lifted her hoofs and laid “Greeny” sprawling 
some ten feet off. 

“There,” said Henry, “ that shows one of her 
best traits, she’ll never allow strange calf to 
come near her !”’ 

“Greeny” meanwhile picked himself up, 
and, giving his bushy pate a harrowing scratch, 
exclaimed: . 

“No wonder she wont when her own calf has 


been blating around her all day !” 


A QUESTION ANSWERED.—Somebody in- 
quires why, whea Eve was manufactured from 
a spare rib, a servant wasn’t made at the same 
time to wait on her. Somebody else—a woman, 


we imagine—replies in the following strain: 
“Because Adam never came whining to Eve 
with a ragged stocking to be darned, collar 
strings to be sewed on, or a glove to mend 
‘right away, quick now!’ Because he never 
read the newspaper until the sun got down 
behind the palm trees, and then, stretching, 
yawned out, ‘Aint supper most ready, my 
dear? Not he. He made the fire and hung 
the kettle over it himself, we’ll venture; and 
pulled the, radishes, peeled the potatoes, and 
did everything else he ought todo. He milked 
the cows, fed the chickens and looked after the 
pigs himself,and never brought home half a 
dozen friends to dinner when Eve hadn’t any 
fresh pomegranates, or the mango season was 
over. He never stayed out to ward meetings, 
hurrahing for an out-and-out candidate, and 
then scolded because poor Eve was sitting up 
and crying inside the gates. He never played 
billiards, rolled ten-pins, and choked her with 
cigar smoke. He never loafed around corner 
groceries while Eve was rocking little Cain’s 
cradle at home. In short, he didn’t think she 


was especially created for the purpose of wait- 
ing upon him, and wasn’t under the impression 
that it disgraced a man to lighten a wife’s 
cares a little. That’s the reason Eve did not 
need a hired girl, and with it was the reason 
that her fair descendants do.” 


ANsWER TO A ConunpruM.—Sergeant Pacot 
was invited to dine with an officer of the Eng- 
lish army whose life he had saved in the 
Crimea. .Pacot is a small eater, but loves his 
bottle. Now it was the custom at this officer’s 
table to pour out drink to the guests only when 


they called for it, Pacot was suffering. At last 


he could stand it no longer, and beckoning to 
the servant, he said: 

“ John, after you have fed the colonel’s horse, 
what do you do next?” 

“TI get on his, back and take him to water.” 

“Well, then, thunder and -blazes! get on 
mine, too, if you like, but fetch me some wine, 
for I’m thirsty.” 

A piccisn ILLusTRaTION.—A country girl, 
several of whose sisters had married badly, was 
herself about to take the dose. “ How dare you 
get married,” asked a cousin of her, “after hav- 
ing before you the unfortunate example of your 
sisters?” “A fudge for the example of my sis- 
ters,’ exclaimed the girl, with spirit; “I choose 
to make a trial for myself. Did you ever see a 
parcel of pigs running to a trough of hot swill? 
The first one sticks in his nose, gets it scalded, 
and then draws back and squeals. The second 
burns his nose, and stands squealing in the 
same manner. The third follows suit, and he 
squeals too. But still it makes no difference 
with those behind; but all in turn thrust in 
their noses just as if the first hadn’t got burned 
or squealed at all. So it is with girls in regard 
to matrimony; and now with this I hope you 
are satisfied,” 

A FRENCHMAN’s LITTLE JoxE.—An amusing 
incident is said to have occurred at one of the 
theatres of Paris on Easter Sunday, proving 
that the original Easter egg was neither super- 
seded nor valueless. One H——, meeting a 
friend in the street, slaps him on the shoulder 
and exclaims in a loud voice: 

“You know I have just lost my wife?” 

“Ah 

“Mon Dieu, yes. She was seventeen hours 
dying; enough to try the patience of Job.” 
Several persons stopped to listen. H—— con- 
tinues in a still louder tone: “ When the crisis 
came on, she begged me to go and find o 
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doctor. The idea! as if I were her footman! 
I went off quickly to the cafe, played a long 
game of besique, and at midnight supped, and 
went home the next morning. I found that 
my wife had gone up, and the children were 
crying first on account of the mother, and then 
because they were half starved with hunger. I 
quieted them pretty quickly with a touch of 
the whip!” 

The friend looks at H—— in mute stupefac- 
tion, The audience express marked disappro- 


bation. The speaker continues in a higher 
tone, “They buried my wife yesterday, and I 
straightway whisked the children to the 
Enfants Trouves, and hied to Andrea.” 

Upon hearing a man decently dressed utter 
such sentiments as these, the bystanders move 


off in disgust, and H—— is left to enjoy his 


joke and the stupefaction of his friend, who is 
also prettily deceived. a 

Now, on Easter Sunday, this inventive per- 
son betook himself to the Beaumarchais, and, 
as the house was crowded, he was ushered into 
a box for four persons, already occupied by two 


ladies, Conversation begins amiably, when 


presently arrives a rather elderly gentleman, 
bewhiskered and bedecorated. He eyes H—— 
sternly, and cries in a thundering voice: 

“TI should not have supposed that you would 
have had the effrontery to sit down beside my 
wife and daughter.” 


“Monsieur?” 
“©, I know you; I heard you the other day 


boasting of your infamies. You are a pretty 
scoundrel!” And with that, monsieur relates 
to the audience, only too ready to be amused 
while awaiting the performance, the story of 
the wife “gone up,” the children starving with 
hunger, ete, A tumult was immediately ex- 
cited, a shower of colored eggs fell upon the 
unlucky wag, and he was literally hissed and 
driven from the theatre. He will probably not 
repeat his little joke. 


A Western Anecpots.—Hon. James H. 
Knowlton, one of our most eminent Western 
advocates, met with the following perplexing 
adventure in his early practice in Wisconsin: 

A stranger came into his office and abruptly 
informed him that his wife had deserted him 
and wished to have her replevied at once. 
Knowlton told him that remedy would not 
meet his case exactly, and went on to inform 
him that if he would wait until the desertion 
had continued a year, he could obtain a divorce. 
The stranger said he did not know as he want- 
ed a divorce. What he most feared was that 
his wife would run him in debt all round. 

“In that case,” said Knowlton, “you had 
better post her.” 

What his client understood him to mean by 
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posting remains a mystery to this day. He 
said, in a meditative way, that he didn’t know 
where she had gone, and besides that she was 
fully as strong as he was, and he didn’t 
believe he could post her, even if he knew 
where to find her. * 

Knowlton hastened to inform him that by 
posting his wife he meant putting a notice in a 
newspaper, saying, “ Whereas, my wife Ellen 
has left my bed and board without any 


just—” 


“ But that aint true,” interrupted the client; 
“that aint true. She didn’t leave my bed. 
She took it away with her.” 


MATERNAL INGENUITY.—A French paper 
relates the following amusing anecdote. It 
seems that a gentleman from Paris paid a visit 


to a country dame, in whose parlor he saw a 
portrait of a lovely woman of, say, five and 
twenty. Upon the entrance of the lady, 
her visitor naturally asked her if the picture 
was a family portrait, and was told that it rep- 
resented her deceased daughter. 

“Has it been long since you lost her?” 
asked the gentleman. 

“Alas, sir,” replied the lady, “she died just 
after her birth, and I have had the portrait 


painted to represent her as she would appear 
if she had lived until now.” 


MINOR JOKES, 


A dismal man says that if the rebels do not 
actually capture the Chinese capital, they are 
at least going to peek in. 

General Wood says, in writing from Brazil, 
that the ladies on being introduced to a 
stranger, insist upon being embraced, “ heart 
throbbing against heart.” Ho for Brazil! 

The bishop of Exeter, when some younger 
and more excitable prelate wished that there 
were preachers in the Church of England as 
eloquent as Spurgeon, dryly remarked, “Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor’s ass,” 

“T know by a little what a great deal means,” 
as the gander said when he saw the tip of a 
fox’s tail sticking out of a hollow tree. 

Why is a hyena, in full gallop, like the man- 
ager who refused to produce my last tragedy? 
Because he’s a fast hideous (fastidious) 
beast. 

What is the difference between a honeycomb 
and honeymoon? A honeycomb consists of a 
number of “small cells,” and a honeymoon 


’ consists of one “ great sell.” 


“ Wherever you find many men, you will find 
many minds,” exclaimed a public speaker. 
“'Taint so, by jingo!” responded one of his 
auditors; “if you'd only ask this crowd out to 
take a drink, you'd find ’em all of one mind.” 


The lecturer “caved” without trying it, 


THINGS TALKED ABOUT. 


~ Fitefallen goes to the seashore for a few days’ rest and recreation. The rest is before him. 
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| The summer style of hats which can be seen at watering-places. 
Bags, having of the tow chember lemons previous to the 
E 


